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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF WHIGGERY. 


X7E have all looked with a cer- 
\ tain melancholy on some tall 
Scotch fir, once a noble tree, but on 
which all the lower branches are dry, 
while the topmost have feeble and 
precarious life, which a single tem- 
pestuous night may destroy. It is 
not yet dead, yet we have no hope 
of new shoots sprouting forth, or 
new vigour in any part: it is 
doomed, and its months are counted. 
If the owner resolved to cut it down 
at once, we might sorrow and muse, 
but we should not murmur. Such, 
we think, is Whiggery; not dead, 
but near to death; moribund, as the 
Latins say; incapable of fresh ser- 
vice or fresh efforts; destined per- 
haps to linger, but not to live. 
The proof has not to be fetched 
from far: we have merely to ask, 
Where are the young Whigs? Who 
are the rising generation? What 
men under thirty, nay, under forty, 
represent in the Commons the great 
party which once boasted to lead 
the country, while the King did but 
lead the court? Among the Lords 
there is probably no lack of Whig- 
gery, for a large part of those who are 
now classed as Tories are substan- 
tially Whigs. This very fact shows 
the disintegration of the Whig 
party and its incipient dissolution. 

_ It will not be imagined that this 
Is said by way of glorifying or con- 
gratulating the Tories. The Tory 
and the Whig alike belong to past 
controversies; and of the two the 
Tory isthe more antiquated. At the 
present moment it is hard to find 
their practical difference in our do- 
mestic politics, except in their treat- 
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ment of other people’s religion. 
The Tories in 1859 ejected them- 
selves from power, really by their 
hostility to Italian freedom. One 
might think them to be Papists. 
They have managed to encompass 
themselves with every sort of con- 
tradiction: among other matters, 
while they are offensively anti-Ca- 
tholic in Ireland they are ultra- 
Catholic in Italy. They have so 
entirely fallen behind the age as to 
become less the rivals than the 


strength and the convenience of the 
Whigs. The dread of the nation lest 
the Tories involve us in a French 
war or in new Irish turmoil, has 
given to the Whigs a lengthened 


lease of power. On the other hand, 
the peculiarities of Mr. Cobden and 
of Mr. Bright have proved, and 
may yet prove, impediments to a 
Radical ministry. ‘Thus the Whigs 
stand not by their own strength so 
much as by the weakness of those 
who might supplant them; and 
from the same cause may yet lin- 
ger, until foreign events precipitate 
some vehement action. Neverthe- 
less, this state of things involves for 
the future a grave danger. ‘The 
nation meanwhile is learning to 
despise its ruling classes; from 
which the younger men among us 
may live to see vast results. Never- 
theless—comparing, not man with 
man, nor ministry with ministry, 
but party with party—History wit- 
nesses, and will witness, that the 
Whigs have on the whole, at each 
successive crisis, something to boast 
over the Tories. 

For a century and a half they 
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took for their function to counter- 
act the excessive power of royalty. 
The rise of the House of Austria, 
which overthrew or crippled the 
liberties of all the free nations of the 
Continent, and the final triumph of 
French royalty over democratic Pro- 
testantism and factious nobility, 
long made the liberties of England 
to tremble in the balance. Puri- 
tanism and local self-government 
would both have failed to save us 
against ambitious and unscrupulous 
kings, but for our insular position 
and exemption from a standing 
army. Our escape was very nar- 
row, even at the last. A little more 
caution and policy in the second 
James would have been fatal to us: 
or, James remaining what he was, 
who can divine what would have 
happened if there had been no Wil- 
liam of Orange to displace him? 
In this crisis of extreme peril to 
England was Whiggery born. The 
real and urgent danger passed 
quickly; for on the Continent the 
credit and force of royalty was al- 
ready on the wane. By the decre- 
pitude of Spain, by the animosity 
of France and Austria, by the ex- 
cesses of the Jesuits, by the steady 
growth of strength in the countries 
which had preserved some freedom 
with Protestantism, the turn of the 
tide for liberty was already assured. 
The danger to English institutions 
from our own sovereigns had really 
vanished when the eighteenth cen- 
tury opened: ruin, in fact, was al- 
ready threatening continental roy- 
alty from its own malversations. 
But it was reasonable that the 
Whigs should distrust the royal 
power, and should regard it as the 
main object of statesmanship to de- 
velop Parliamentary government on 
a basis which no unfaithfulness of a 
sovereign should be able to subvert. 
If their notions of ‘ government’ 
had been somewhat more ahead of 
their age,—we mean, only as just as 
that of an average English Parlia- 
ment now,—they would probably, 
while effecting their conscious object 
of restraining the Crown, have given 
permanent supremacy to their party 
and their principles, with endless 
benefit to the nation. 

We cannot admit that it needed 
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Adam Smith, or any deep knovw- 
ledge of economy, to teach English- 
men that Ireland and the colonies 
of England had rights of trade on 
a perfect par with Englishmen at 
home. Here was the first deficiency 
of the Whigs. In questions of State 
religion they deserve either excuse 
or honour. It was impossible to 
treat an eminently political religion, 
like Romanism, which had a foreign 
prince for its head, on the footing 
of a mere religious sect, or tolerate 
it on equal terms; and after its 
atrocities on the Continent, a severe 
jealousy of it was inevitable. The 
Whigs, who had politically repressed 
Romanism while it was dangerous 
to the State, became advocates of 
milder policy to it afterwards, when 
the partizans of the Crown, succes- 
sors to the Tory name, resisted con- 
cessions. But in questions of trad 
and of the colonivs, the Whigs were 
wrong from the first, almost to the 
last. To repress the trade of Ire 
land was the unjust policy of our 
statesmen and of our merchants. 
What were the Whig principles 
towards the colonies is strikingly 
shown in the solemn declaration 
of the great Earl of Chatham, their 
English advocate, who neverthe 
less avowed that the American colo- 
nies must not be allowed to make 
even a cart-nail for themselves, but 
must buy it in England. We can- 
not accept, as any excuse for such 
monstrous error, the plea that poli- 
tical economy was then a false sci- 
ence. The excuse implies, that to 
enrich oneself at the expense of 
others is legitimate: that the supe- 
rior and protecting nation may 
rightly sacrifice the inferior and 
protected to its own gains. In fact, 
instead of the Whig principle that 
the end of rule is the welfare of the 
governed, it substitutes the Tory 
principle that the end of rule is the 
glorification of the governor. Its 
true that the school of Adam Smith 
taught and proved that the attempt 
to make the mother-country pros- 
per by crippling her colonies 1s as 
futile as it is unjust: but its m- 
justice was transparent before it was 
thus proved futile; and the states- 
man who, seeing the Just, chooses 
in preference to it what he fondly 
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thinks Expedient, undertakes the 
task which in homely phrase is 
called ‘ Cheating the Devil” Of 
course he is himself cheated. 

The doctrine of Edmund Burke 
concerning the colonies is highly 
remarkable, considering that he 
wrote after the discontents had be- 
cun which ended in the sad Ame- 
rican war;—that he was master of 
all the political knowledge of his 
age;—and that he was then emi- 
nently the philosopher of the Whig 
party. He vehemently condemns 
the attempts of the King’s party to 
tax the colonies, but as strongly 
condemns the wish of some extreme 
men (the Radicals, we presume, of 
that day) to renounce the right of 
taxing them. According to him 
there was as yet no adequate neces- 
sity for taxes from such a source; 
therefore it was wrong to exaspe- 
rate the colonists by petty inflic- 
tions: but the day might arrive 
when we should need their aid; it 
was therefore highly unwise to re- 
nounce the right. In pursuance of 
this doctrine, the ministry, which 
intended to soothe the colonies by 
withdrawing the offensive taxes, si- 
multaneously obtruded on them the 
ofiensive theory of taxation. The 
blunder was astonishing; for no 
weight of taxation had caused dis- 
content. The ill-blood had arisen 
from the unjust laws of trade, which 
the Whigs emphatically sustained ; 
it was kindled into heat by the 
small commencement of taxation, in 
which the colonists saw a principle 
of endless mischief. How little they 
could trust the equity of the Eng- 
lish Parliament was evidenced in 
the laws of trade. If once they ac- 
cepted the principle that that as- 
sembly could tax them without their 
consent, they were helpless to limit 
the amount, and might be merci- 
lessly fleeced, in direct proportion 
to their industry. Hence the Whig 
sympathy with the colonists could 
do nothing but encourage their re- 
sistance, without at all conciliating 
them to imperial rule. 

The Romans were as bad political 
economists as almost all conquerors 
have been; and their government 
Was too military and despotic to fail 
of being ruinous. Nevertheless, the 
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right of free trade, as of intermar- 
riage, was one of the elementary 
parts of citizenship easily conceded 
by them to conquered and hostile 
Italians, while they refused the po- 
litical rights of voting and of being 
eligible to office. One might have 
expected that English statesmen, 
more familiar with Plutarch’s Lives 
and the outlines of Roman history 
than with any other knowledge 
which could be called scholastic, 
would have deeply felt that the 
stronger the imperial necessity for 
refusing power over the public 
counsels to Irish Catholics or to 
the colonies, so much more urgent 
was the necessity of making their 
social and mercantile equality per- 
fect. Indeed, as a just trustee is 
more tender over the trust property 
than over his own,—as a guardian 
reveres the rights of his ward, pre- 
cisely because he is not of age,—so 
a ruling nation, like Britain, was 
bound to cherish peculiarly the 
rights of the colonies, which were 
not yet of age for political equality. 
So have despotic monarchs in not 
a few cases acted, caring for the 
social rights of the lowest classes 
while lawlessly attacking the poli- 
tical rights of the higher. That the 
Whig party, which generally at- 
tracted the chief talents, and did 
on the whole represent the pro- 
gressive intellect of the country, 
should have been more English 
than imperial,—should have inter- 
preted imperial into imperious,— 
was hardly to have been expected. 
However, the Whigs did sym- 
pathize with the revolted colonists: 
they divided Parliament in their 
favour; and at the last turned the 
scale on the side of conceding their 
independence. After Lord Corn- 
wallis’s surrender, a despatch from 
his superior in command, Sir Henry 
Clinton, was received in England, 
censuring him for disobeying orders 
with fatal result, and pledging his 
own military reputation to subdue 
the insurrection yet, with but one 
more reinforcement. But Parlia- 
ment had already passed the deci- 
sive vote; the obstinacy of the 
King was overpowered, and Sir 
Henry’s despatch came too late. 
Whether the leaders of the party 
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then knew what has been fully re- 
vealed to this generation, that Lord 
North had carried on the war 
against his own judgment in mere 
deference to the King, we are not 
aware. But they must have known 
how vehement an impetus the King 
gave to the war; and they felt most 
painfully how he had undermined 
their position. The need of ‘re- 
stricting the prerogative of the 
Crown,’ out of which Whiggery was 
born, was manifested to them anew 
in the whole career of George IIL, 
and not least in the American war. 
Yet, if we do not mistake, the 
King, on the one hand, would have 
had no lever against them, but for 
their errors and neglects; on the 
other hand, with all his great faults, 
he did a public service in breaking 
up their power, which had become 
that of a clique. 

In the opening of the eighteenth, 
equally as in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the Whigs re- 
presented aristocratic rather than 
popular rights. Had it been other- 
wise, they would not have allowed 
the self-government of the towns to 
be tampered with by Parliament, 
and so damaged as to fall into 
contempt. Their party notoriously 
consolidated itself more and more 
into an oligarchy of nobles, which 
measured the world from its own 
point of view. Office seemed as 
much a natural right to them as to 
the nobility of the Roman republic; 
and when such a sentiment has 
become chronic, the older the aris- 
tocracy the feebler its moral roots. 
A king, with moderate cunning, can 
surely undermine a power resting 
on no recent merit. Long exclu- 
sion from office was the penalty of 
having been satisfied to hold power 
without earning esteem, affection, 
or gratitude. In the shade of oppo- 
sition the Whigs had opportunities 
of study; but it needed deep phi- 
losophy to know what to make of 
the French Revolution. Even a 
Mackintosh, who began with ap- 
plauding, was presently struck with 
horror. When Napoleon became 
the arch-enemy of the Tories, the 
Whigs imbibed a sympathy for him 
which savoured too much of factious- 
ness. The same certainly had ap- 
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peared in Mr. Fox’s extravagant 
patronage of the Russian power, 
when it offended his domestic Op- 
ponents by its encroachments on 
Turkey. We will not pretend to 
interpret in detail the moral facts of 
thirty to forty years; but it seems 
to us that, on the one hand, the 
Whig party, excluded from power, 
was really learning new wisdom ;— 
principally, at last, from Bentham; 
on the other hand, their leaders, 
stung by the exclusion, became at 
first factious, next willing to make 
larger and larger concessions to 
popular power, in order to effect 
their own restoration to office, 
Men at the turn of life may now 
remember with wonder what they 
heard as children, that for years 
together to be known as a Whig 
exposed a man to losses in his 
trade, to suspicion as to his loy- 
alty, and, if his political principles 
were active, perhaps to be dogged 
by spies, and exposed to dangerous 
prosecution. Sir Francis Burdett 
meant to be only a Whig; and he 
was imprisoned in the Tower. It 
would seem that for a while the 
separation of Whig and Radical was 
too much obliterated to be publicly 
recognized. The real Whig leaders 
were nevertheless eminently con- 
sistent. That without Reform of 
Parliament the power of the Crown 
could not be duly restrained—that 
is, so restrained as to make a Whig 
ministry a possibility and a neces- 
sity—had become an axiom with 
Lord Grey for a quarter of a cen- 
tury before he took office as Prime 
Minister. He then came forward as 
the advocate of popular rights; but 
this was from the accident that just 
then such advocacy conduced to 
Whig aggrandizement. He had no 
desire for anything more popular 
than this. To reform the House ol 
Lords, in however wise a mode, did 
not at all enter his scheme; nor 
does he seem to have troubled his 
head with the question how a really 
reformed House of Commons could 
avoid injurious clashing with an 
unreformed House of Lords. It 
was matter of necessity that Lord 
Grey should soon be alarmed at the 
strength of popular impulse which 
he had himself called out; and in- 
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wardly desire to allay the too vehe- 
ment breeze. 

The first manifest failure of the 
Whig party—when in the first 
Reform Parliament it was omnipo- 
tent, and the Lords all humble and 
submissive,—lay in matters of re- 
ligion. Hine omne principium ; huc 
refer exitum. A great responsibility 
rests on the party for this neglect. 
The country at large cried out for 
Church Reform, and the ministry 
promised the reform. There was 
no need for lengthened inquiry; 
yet they shelved the whole question 
by appointing a Commission, and 
setting the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Bishop of London in a 
prominent place, to report what 
reforms were needful. Lord John 
Russell was on the Commission; 
but, being of course preoccupied by 
other cares, took little practical 
part; and when at last he expressed 
surprise, not without mortification, 
at the impotent empty Report, he 
was not unjustly compared by a 
sarcastic journalist, to ‘an uncon- 
scious fowl sitting on the eggs of 
another.’ The ministry had totally 
misconceived the vast importance 
of this question; otherwise they 
would have moved strong resolu- 
tions in Parliament, and established 
general principles of reform by lay 
vote, intrusting none but executive 
functions to any committee. When 
it was notorious that only timid 
men were made Archbishops of 
Canterbury, to allow the Archbishop 
any prominent place in a reform 
commission was equivalent to in- 
suring its hollowness. For this 
misconduct swift retribution fol- 
lowed. The Dissenters claimed 
separation of Church and State, 
terrified a part of the ministry, 
emboldened the Tories by the pros- 
pect of a split in the reform party; 
out of which proceeded the sudden 
dismissal of the ministry by the 
King, and the short taste of oftice by 
Peel and Lyndhurst in 1835. We 
do not say that a few doctrinaire 
Anti-State-Church Dissenters would 
have been less vehement, less ex- 
treme, if the Grey ministry had 
been sincere and earnest in Church 
Reform; but their vehemence, even 
their enmity, would have proved 
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harmless, and they could have been 
treated as erring friends. We do 
not at all overlook the delicacy of 
religious reform, whenever religious 
opinion is to be corrected; nor do 
we censure the Whigs without 
minute and careful consideration of 
what the country was prepared for 
and desired. It is beyond dispute 
that the unequal distribution of 
Church revenues, the prevalence of 
pluralism, and the sale of advow- 
sons, were condemned by the 
national feeling. Of these three 
topics, the third alone involved 
serious difficulty: the two others 
might have been corrected by im- 
mediate and stringent votes of 
Parliament, limiting the income of 
all future bishops to two thousand 
a year (admiral’s pay?), and dis- 
tributing the surplus to the poorer 
clergy. Such a measure, whatever 
otherwise its value, would have 
given great moral strength to the 
ministry for further Church Reform, 
by eliciting the warm approval of 
the nation, and not least of the Dis- 
senters and of the :lower Clergy. 
The second head of Reform which 
we may call ecclesiastical, is, that 
of the Universities. For this again 
the nation at large was entirely 
prepared. It also would then have 
gratified the Dissenters far more 
than can any reform in them xow; 
for they have since, with much 
sacrifice, erected new colleges of 
their own, which they would be 
sorry to see emptied. The Grey 
ministry might have obtained from 
the first iteform Parliament an 
enthusiastic vote, that the Univer- 
sities are national institutions, into 
which all the King’s subjects ought 
to be admitted on equal terms: 
that the College Statutes, having 
been altered by former Parliaments 
after the Reformation, so as to ex- 
clude Romanism when it was dan- 
gerous to the State, ought now 
again to be altered,so as to admit 
all persons without restriction of 
religion; and that, except where 
chaplain’s duties are involved, no 
fellowship should be encumbered 
with the condition of Holy Orders. 
As regards Dublin University in 
particular, Catholics should have 
been pronounced admissible to the 
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followships, and perhaps it might 
have been wise to transfer the 
Maynooth endowments to Dublin. 
The value of such votes would have 
been immense, as authoritatively 
laying down the scope and principle 
of reforms, which must have taken 
some years to bear fruit. No Pu- 
seyite movement could then have 
undermined the Whigs in the Uni- 
versity and Church, nor could the 
extreme Dissenters have carried 
with them the good-will of their 
communities against the Whig 
party. Nor is this all: but the 
basis of a further Church Reform 
might have been beneficially laid 
by ashort Declaratory Act or Vote of 
Parliament, enumerating that the 
Church of England is in law 
national, and ought to be national 
in fact; that from lamentable errors 
in the past, a large part of the 
nation is excluded from the national 
Church unadvisedly and gratui- 
tously; that it is expedient imme- 
diately to invite into Church union, 
at the very least, all who are called 
the orthodox Dissenters; and that 
in the future every effort should 
be made to embrace’ within the 
nationally -organized Church all 
the institutions and foundations 
for religion which the law ad- 
mits and defends. We are fully 
aware that neither Romanists, nor 
Quakers, nor Unitarians could have 
been admitted, as such, into the 
pulpits of the Church in 1833, any 
more than in 1863; but we believe 
that all the Wesleyans, and a large 
mass of the Congregationalists, 
inight have been received into the 
Church by mere disciplinary con- 
cessions; so also might the Bap- 
tists, with precautions and im- 
portant exceptions. Moreover, to 
the excluded sects the use of the 
parish churches might have been 
conceded, as proposed by Dr. Arnold, 
in imitation of the German practice ; 
and by such kindly treatment a 
beginning might have been made 
in the softening of bigotries. A real 
reform of religion implies, of course, 
some great change in national opi- 
nion and sentiment: we must not 
be supposed to be claiming this 
of the Grey ministry. What they 
injuriously neglected was to se- 
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cure the authoritative enunciation 
of those principles of political 
justice which are grossly trampled 
under foot in our existing religious 
establishments; which nevertheless 
the first Reform Parliament would 
have eagerly supported: thereby 
insuring an immediate great ame- 
lioration, and a gradual progress 
towards a better state. But Lord 
Grey was satisfied with the reform 
of Parliament which made the 
Whigs supreme; and was clearly 
indisposed to touch Church Reform 
with more than his little finger. 
The resentment of the Dissenters 
virtually ejected his ministry; and 
when the Whigs returned to office 
under Lord Melbourne, they found 
themselves shorn of half their 
strength. Reform of the Church 
has been postponed a third part of 
a century already, and the task is 
become more difficult by the delay. 

A second deplorable—error, shall 
we say? or—break-down of prin- 
ciple was displayed by the Whigs 
under Lord Melbourne, with Russell 
for their leader in the Commons, in 
regard to the affairs of Canada. On 
so contemptible a question as the 
salary of the Governor and his 
English officials, the Whigs drove 
the colony into insurrection. The 
colonial Parliament thought that 
when £5000 a year sufficed for the 
President of the United States, the 
same ought to be sufficient for the 
Governor of Canada; and as the 
colony was poor, they refused to 
vote £7000, on which the English 
ministry insisted. If, for imperial 
reasons, £7000 was thought neces- 
sary, the difference (£2000) should 
have been defrayed out of the 
English treasury; and so of the 
other few salaries in dispute. When 
the colonial Parliament had been 
affronted for a long series of years 
by having its pecuniary votes vetoed 
in Downing-street, it at last sub- 
mitted to be vetoed, and thus the 
‘supplies were stopped.’ What 
more constitutional mode of passive 
resistance could they have used? 
But Lord John Russell forthwith 
carried bills through the English 
Parliament to tax the Canadianl 
without the vote of their own re- 
presentatives. How could Whigs 
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justify this? Only by the logic of 
every continental despot, when the 
Estates will not vote supplies as he 
wishes. Instead of yielding to their 
indisputable right of taxation, he 
pronounces that the constitution 
will not work; he dismisses his 
Parliament, and taxes the people 
by his own prerogative. So did 
Charles I. deal with the English; 
and so did Lord John Russell with 
the Canadians. Naturally, — and 
justly, if Whig doctrines are true, 
—the colony revolted. English 
armies were sent out to subdue it, 
and effected the object during the 
recess Of Parliament. But the in- 
surrection, like a martyr-death, 
bought for all our colonies a recog- 
nition of their rights in the future. 
The case of the mother-country was 
too glaringly bad to bear public 
discussion, when bloodshed had 
arisen. One must suppose that the 
Whigs had been weak enough to 
assume that the colony would never 
fight, and that the usurping act of 
the imperial Parliament would do 
its work as a ‘demonstration.’ Be 
this as it may, certain it is that the 
ministry, when victorious, made all 
haste to concede to the colony every- 
thing which had previously been re- 
fused—a plain confession of folly 
and of injustice. Even to this day, a 
wise anticipation of difficulties, by 
the establishment of just principles 
before pressure arises, is habitually 
treated as the dream of closet 
theorists. The Cape Colony was 
convulsed by disaffection of a threat- 
ening kind before it could stop the 
Home Government from sending 
convicts into it of whom we wanted 
to get rid. To the Ionian Isles, 
which were in theory a foreign 
Republic protected by the English 
Crown, the Whigs have at last done 
justice: but only after a long series 
of conduct quite opposite in iis 
aspect and leading to disaffection, 
high-handed proceedings of our 
Governor, and even bloodshed. 
Want of frank outspeaking, haughty 
reserve, not any wrong intention, 
seems in most of these cases to have 
done the mischief. As to India, 
excellent principles laid down in 
the charter of 1833 were turned into 
a dead letter by the obstinacy of the 
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East India Company and the cul- 
pable weakness of the Whigs; the 
charter of 1853 was less favourable 
to the natives: the Dalhousie 
regimen, for which the Whigs are 
wholly responsible, meanwhile pre- 
pared the convulsion of 1857, and 
brought our Indian Empire to the 
brink of ruin. Nor ought we to 
forget the Affghan war, and the first 
Chinese war— deadly commence- 
ments of evil which was hard after- 
wards to stay. 

What is the general result which 
a survey of Whiggery from 1831 to 
1864 suggests? It is simply that 
the Whigs have failed of under- 
standing the exigencies of the day, 
and have on each occasion been wise 
too late. ‘Their statesmanship, 
though on various important matters 
wiser and juster than that which the 
Tory party will allow their leaders 
to adopt, is and has been as truly 
behind the nation as the statesman- 
ship of the Tories. Moreover, they 
have proved as incapable as the 
Tories of hindering the formation of 
intense Chartist disaffection, and 
animosity to Church establishments ; 
of recovering Irish loyalty, or of 
stopping the growth of dangerous 
classes. We must venture a few 
words on these topics. 

From Bentham the Whigs un- 
doubtedly have imbibed a tendency 
to centralization, which passed as 
philosophy in the last century,—as 
with the Emperor Joseph II. and 
with French statesmen. It is often 
said that the Whigs learned eco- 
nomy from Adam Smith; but the 
evidence of this is not clear. From 
the merchants of London and from 
certain peers proceeded wise pro- 
tests against the Corn-laws; but 
the Whigs, as a party, do not appear 
to have moved in the direction of 
Free Trade, in the ten years, from 
the peace of 1815 to 1825, when Mr. 
Huskisson stood out as the har- 
binger of Commercial Reform. The 
chartering of ships to India, and 
the opening of the China trade, 
were successively extorted from the 
East India Company by the pressure 
of mercantile opinion and by the 
sympathy of Parliament with home 
interests: individual Whigs also 
warmly agreed with Huskisson. 
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But, it would seem, the disciples of 
Adam Smith were chiefly found 
among Radicals; or else, the cabi- 
nets of Lords Grey and Melbourne, 
practising official reserve, hid their 
own light, because Parliament 
needed to be enlightened. Some 
allowance may be made for this 
possibility; yet if the leaders had 
had any clear and fixed understand- 
ing of economic principles, they 
must, we think, have foreseen in 
1840 the certain ultimate success of 
the Manchester movement for Free 
Trade. Lord Melbourne at least 
well knew that a cause intrinsically 
just and sound, advocated by a 
wealthy and active class which had 
their whole fortunes at stake in it, 
could not fail to succeed under the in- 
stitutions of England. He could not 
have understood either the urgency 
of the case or the injustice and im- 
policy of the law. Certainly none 
of the Whigs foresaw the yearly 
growth of public opinion which 
culminated in an overthrow of the 
Corn-laws; and at the last Lord 
John Russell did but bid against 
Peel for the favour of the Man- 
chester party, too late to earn 
gratitude. Nor indeed do the 
panegyrists of Whiggery claim 
finance as at all the /orte of this 
party. It is generally admitted that 
Huskisson and Peel were in this 
their superiors. Nevertheless, in 
overthrowing West Indian differen- 
tial duties, the Whigs showed 
themselves sounder than the rival 
party. 

In a commercial principle of vast 
importance, Lord Palmerston, but 
a few years back, publicly avowed 
himself at Liverpool, as in agree- 
ment with the opinion now known 
as Mr. Cobden’s. Earl Russell is 
vehemently on the cther side; which 
Lord Palmerston now espouses, 
with no intelligible reason assigned ; 
but, as is supposed, because he finds 
his party in general to agree with 
Karl Russell. We allude to the 
exemption of private property at 
sea from becoming the spoil of war. 
The question is so very momentous 
to the life of England, that it cannot 
be hushed up. It must necessarily 
recur: and that the Whigs have 
not felt its pressure, denotes great 
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want of tact and practical discern- 
ment. There was truth in oneargu- 
ment used by the supporters of the 
old Corn-laws—that it was unde- 
sirable to be ‘dependent on the 
foreigner’ for necessary food, lest we 
lose it in time of war. The argu- 
ment, if allowed to prevail, proved 
nothing else but that Englishmen, 
like Swiss and Scotch, should emi- 
grate as fast as their numbers ex- 
ceeded the power of the English 
soil to feed them generously. Ne- 
vertheless, it could never be denied 
that to expose a vital corn-trade to 
the attacks of an enemy was very 
undesirable; and the progress of 
events has given fourfold weight to 
the topic. The demands made by 
Great Britain on, foreign countries 
for food, and the corresponding en- 
largement of her exports aud of her 
mercantile navy, have advanced 
beyond all computation ; while the 
development of steam navies have 
made it more and more impossible 
for any war fleet to defend our 
merchant ships from swift armed 
steamers. In spite of all our mari- 
time power, in spite of any decisive 
superiority of our armed fleets, war 
against a power possessing even a 
third-rate navy might now inflict 
upon us losses and miseries never 
before encountered in our severest 
struggles. In 1854, Russia was 
taken by surprise. To the last 
moment the Emperor Nicolas be- 
lieved that we would not fight; and 
his ships, with a few stray excep- 
tions, were shut up by us in their 
harbours. In 1863, the [Emperor 
Alexander showed that he had 
learned a lesson from those events; 
for he sent out his fleet to New 
York, as a threat enforcing peace 
upon us. Earl Russell, but a few 
years back, repelled the overtures 
of the United States Government, 
when it pressed for this great and 
important change in the laws of 
war, to which no great state except 
England is averse: while England 
is precisely the state which is now 
exposed to worst risk, and has most 
reason to desire a radical overthrow 
of the existing practice. In every 
change there is probably something 
to lose as well as to gain; and one 
change may make a_ second neces- 
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sary. We expect in those who have 
the responsibilities of office some- 
thing of slowness, something even of 
timidity, especially where change is 
not urgent. But when they are 
evidently blind toa pressing danger, 
when they flatly refuse, without 
discussion, the overtures for reform, 
and even conceal the fact that such 
overtures have been made, so that we 
only learn it a year or two later 
from the other side of the Atlantic, 
it is a grave warning to the nation 
of senility and dotage in its rulers. 
In their foreign policy also, while 
they are far superior to the Tories, 
they have shown themselves greatly 
behind the exigency. The Dano- 
German war has, perhaps, at last 
taught them to look on Austria in 
a new light; but even this is not 
yet clear. They refused to protest 
against the high-handed overthrow 
of the guaranteed independence of 
Cracow; they made light of the 
massacres of Gallician noblemen; 
and soon after played the game of 
Austria by suppression, connivance, 
and refusal to recognize Hungary 
when victorious in a just cause. All 
the towns of England were moved 
with warm sympathy, and sent up 
earnest petitions for recognition. 
That Lord Palmerston knew the 
cause of Hungary to be just, his 
celebrated speech in Parliament at- 
tests; yet she was disastrously re- 
fused our moral support, lest it 
should turn the seale in her favour; 
although England and Holland had 
been the mediators of the peace 
which Austria now  perfidiously 
broke. But ‘a strong Austria was 
a European necessity! ow strong 
for European action the aid given 
by Russia had left Austria, appeared 
in the Russian war, with which we 
were punished because our rulers 
had refused to Hungary the most 
ordinary justice. The depth of our 
national feeling for her was not 
completely displayed until Kossuth 
came to us as an exile in the close 
of 1851. The wealthiest men of 
the city of London, of Birmingham, 
and of Manchester, vied with the 
multitude in paying honour to a 
defeated exile. If the Whig minis- 
try of 1849, when Russell was 
Prime Minister, had had a small 
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portion of the national spirit which 
felt and knew Hungary to be our 
true and natural friend, while the 
Austrian dynasty, as the impersona- 
tion of arbitrary rule and Romanism, 
can never have common sympathies 
with us, it would have been hap- 
pier for Hungary, for England, for 
Germany, perhaps even for Poland. 
But we must not dwell on foreign 
policy now, for it has become too 
difficult a subject. It is at length 
made doubtful whether it be wise to 
have or profess any foreign policy 
in the future. The Cobden theory 
seems likely to triumph, less by its 
intrinsic reasonableness than by the 
helplessness to which we are reduced 
by a combination of grave errors. 
In 1831 Whig and Radical were 
in warm union; Chartism was a 
word unknown. After a long un- 
happy interval of disquietude and 
discontent, the nation and the 
Government were reconciled. What 
broke up so desirable a state of 
things? Was it any tyranny and 
perfidy of the Government? any 
insane heat and exaltation of the 
multitude? Nothing of the sort on 
either side. But the triumphant 
Whigs, as though exhausted by the 
exertions of success, said too loudly 
to the nation, ‘ Rest and be thankful,’ 
while the lower classes felt that 
there was yet much work to be done. 
The Reform Bill itself had been in- 
juriously marred by the Chandos 
clause, through the error of Mr. 
Hume and to the annoyance of the 
Whigs. Why then was it necessary 
for the same Whigs to pronounce 
the work ‘final, and treat the Re- 
form Act as a national compact with 
the Tories, which we were bound in 
honour not to amend? We believe 
that all turned upon the fundamen- 
tal error, the weakness common to 
all our ministries, of wishing the 
Executive to dictate in all legisla- 
tion. The ministry might fairly and 
inoffensively have replied to all out- 
cry for completing and amending 
the recent Reform Act,—‘ We have 
given to that topic as much time as 
we can reasonably afford; we are 
necessarily now otherwise engaged ; 
press your views on private members 
of Parliament; let them bring in 
bills; if their measures are good, 
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they are likely to meet our support.’ 
But, because it is the policy to 
clutch, as political capital for the 
ministry, all important legislation, 
and because other things had now 
become more pressing to the Execu- 
tive Government than further re- 
form of Parliament, Lord John 
Russell in the name of the Whigs 
pronounced their measure ‘final,’ 
and Lord Brougham almost rebuked 
Lord Durham, who saw onward 
movement to be still needful. From 
that time a chasm opened between 
Whigs and Radicals, which has 
never since been closed; an event 
which was certainly to be much 
regretted, and might at least have 
been postponed by the Whigs for 
several years, with very valuable 
results, by a little more suavity and 
consideration for those allies by 
whom they had won their battle. 
If meanwhile the Church and Uni- 
versities had been reformed, and a 
thoroughly liberal impress given 
to the Whig victory, Chartism might 
still have risen, and probably was 
inevitable; but, instead of treating 
the movement as hostile, disaffected, 
irrational, and deserving to be put 
down by the bayonet, it might have 
been possible to point to the local 
communities as the appropriate 
sphere of democracy. The munici- 
pal corporations were yet to be 
reformed; and if the Whigs had 
trusted less to Bentham, and more 
to the common law of England— 
had thought more of local self- 
government as the natural right of 
Englishmen, and less of what is 
called parliamentary omnipotence— 
a noble field was open for reforms 
which would have been a normal 
school of law, teaching moreover 
to Chartists that the use of power 
needs labour, self-sacrifice, and 
knowledge; in short, is something 
widely different from shouting at 
the hustings. It is astonishing to 
find that when Lord John Russell 
had practically learned the incur- 
able mischief caused by his pro- 
nouncing authoritatively the word 
‘final,’ the same man thirty years 
later, with the title of Earl Russell, 
should deliberately and gratuitously 
repeat his error, by recommending 
the nation (in words likely to be 
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stamped in brass on his memory), 
‘to rest and be thankful.’ <A new 
Chartism has since arisen. We do 
not pretend to see our way through 
the problem now to be encountered 
in extending the franchise; but we 
rejoice that Mr. Gladstone comes 
forward to grapple with it. Im- 
proved education, travel, and cheap 
newspapers, have so enlarged and 
softened the mind of our town work- 
men, that a purely democratic Par- 
liament, however undesirable or 
unjust in the abstract, would no 
longer present an alarming aspect; 
nor have those who were called ‘ the 
physical-force Chartists,’ any body 
of representatives at the present 
time. Earl Russell has certainly 
indicated that he is quite cognizant 
of this change; nor does any onc 
doubt that he was mortified at his 
last Reform Bill dying in the 
birth. 

It might have been hoped that 
the Whigs would succeed in recover- 
ing Irish loyalty; yet they did not 
even earn from O’Connell ordinary 
good-will. Itis he who called them 
the ‘base and brutal Whigs!’ Yet 
nothing could be sincerer than their 
good intentions towards Ireland, 
and their fair consideration for Irish 
religion. At the same time, Lord 
Grey had not carried out in Ireland 
that equality in public appoint- 
ments which Whig principles and 
the Catholic Emancipation Act seem- 
ed to promise. Executive equality 
towards the two religions was de- 
ferred (why, we have never under- 
stood), until Lord Mulgrave (who 
afterwards was Marquess of Nor- 
manby) became Lord - Lieutenant. 
What was worse still, the Whigs, 
by the same error as alienated 
English Dissenters, made their in- 
tended Church Reforms for Ireland 
also abortive. Some postponement 
of details, where so many measures 
were to be carried through Parlia- 
ment, was essential; but the great 
principles might have been solemnly 
recorded. The Irish Protestant 
Church Establishment has been 
condemned so unreservedly by our 
most intelligent statesmen, that, if 
the Whig ministry had secured the 
warm support of the English dis- 
senters, no one can say that it would 
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not have been able in 1835 to carry 
a far more stringent measure than 
was ‘Lord Morpeth’s’ Bill of 1837. 
But when they had lost their most 
active allies, the House of Lords 
gained boldness to thwart them ; 
Lyndhurst disgracefully sought 
capital against his political oppo- 
nents by raising disaffection in 
Treland, and convulsing the empire. 
Peel connived at the process, and 
accepted the gains of it. The Irish 
nation, enraged at the disappoint- 
ment, neglects to ask whether the 
Whigs failed through want of power 
or of will. The priests had learned 
that quietude could never earn any- 
thing from England, but turbulence 
and disaffection might wring out 
much; in consequence, to this day 
the old evils remain. We fear that 
Whiggery and Toryism are alike in- 
competent for the cure. 

There are those who maintain 
(we fear it is rather old-fashioned) 
that political reforms cannot go far 
unless accompanied by moral re- 
form; that a statesman who desires 
a pure Parliament must take care 
that electors are not bribed or made 
drunk; that if he wishes to keep 
down the expenses of poorhouses, 
jails, law courts, and transporta- 
tion, he must act against pauperism 
and crime; must inquire into the 
causes, and lay the axe, where possi- 
ble, to the root. Thirty years ago, 
during the first Reformed Parlia- 
ment, it was solemnly pronounced 
by a Committee of the House of 
Commons (in which Committee the 
late Sir Robert Peel and Sir Edward 
Knatchbull sat), that the too great 
facilities for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor (‘to be drunk on the pre- 
mises’) are by far the most active 
cause of the worst moral evils which 
afflict society. Insanity, pauperism, 
shipwrecks, fires at sea, violent 
crime, are fed principally from 
‘tippling-houses,’ as in old parlia- 
mentary language they are called. 
Workmen who frequent such houses 
never become rich, be their wages 
what they may, and seldom can de- 
serve the parliamentary suffrage. 
Thirty years, we say, have passed 
since the Committee sat, whence came 
forth so solemn a condemnation of 
the licensed and unlicensed tippling- 
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houses. Since then, judge after 
judge has deliberately uttered from 
the bench the same sentence against 
the same noxious institution ; chap- 
lains of jails, and philanthropists, 
record the same condemnation; 
day by day the newspapers teem 
with cruel, unnatural, disgusting 
crime produced by drink; yet the 
drink-shops increase, and are en- 
couraged by men in power. In 
1830 the idea prevailed, that to open 
the trade to greater freedom would 
lessen drunkenness: it was tried, 
and the experience was so disastrous 
as to produce in 1834 that sentence 
of the Committee to which we have 
referred. The doctrine is now again 
propounded, that the remaining 
restrictions are the mischief, and 
that a still freer trade would at last 
produce moral reform. Whigs and 
‘Tories alike seem to forget the trial 
of 1830, and its results. We have 
all heard the story of Morrison’s 
Pills—how, when a customer com- 
plained that he had taken sixty 
boxes, and had only got worse, he 
received the reply that he had not 
taken fenough; let him take sixty 
boxes more, and he would be cured. 
To recommend that every man may 
be free to sell gin as a cure for the 
evils of gin-palaces, sounds to us 
somewhat like this story. Yet our 
statesmen do seem to be veering in 
that direction; much less do they 
discern the signs of the times. As 
they did not see what was portended 
by the league against the Corn- 
laws, so neither when a new league 
has risen against the drink trattic. 
It may be said, the fortunes of the 
movers are not here at stake, nor 
will they have so powerful pecuni- 
ary support. That is true: nor 
was the movement against West 
Indian Slavery supported by the 
interests of the agitators: yet hap- 
pily, beneficence and conscience are 
not impotent forces in England. 
We may add, the personal interests 
of the dower classes are deeply inte- 
rested in suppressing this base traffic 
or reducing it to a minimum; and 
in proportion as workmen learn to 
co-operate, they learn to dread or 
deprecate the drink-shop. It is 
therefore a movement which will 
not be given up. The particular 
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measure, called the Permissive Bill, 
which the new league (the Alliance, 
we should say,) proposes, may be 
impracticable, or very improvable: 
to defend it is no duty of ours. 
But the end at which they drive— 
extinction of public solicitations to 
drink—was deliberately advised by 
the Parliamentary Committee of 
1834, after hearing a vast mass of 
evidence. It is strongly asserted that 
the intelligent workmen would make 
short work with the drink-houses, 
in the direction advised by the Com- 
mittee, if the decisive vote rested 
with them; and as their moral 
power to influence this question is 
sure to increase from year to year, 
the movement is perhaps the germ 
of a great revolution. At any rate, 
to oppose it, as so many do, in the 
interest of ‘the poor man’s pot of 
beer,’ is pure dotage. Nosymptom 
has yet appeared that the ‘ most 
advanced’ members of the ministry 
understand this; events must show 
whether here also the Whigs are 
deficient in discernment. Be this 
as it may, our criminal classes are 
our disgrace; our pauperism is not 
subdued even when prosperity is 
greatest; our sailors carry into 
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foreign lands a disgusting portrait 
of our manners, and by their 
drunken frays actually involve us 
in war; our drink trade calls down 
on us reproach from Turkey and 
India, as infecting them with our 
curse ; the abandoned women of our 
towns have no parallel in Pagan 
Africa—yet our Governments sit 
still, attempting no remedy, and 
seem more and more inclined to say, 
‘it is no business of theirs.” What 
else is this but to abdicate govern- 
ment? ‘To borrow the words of Sir 
William A’Beckett, late Chief Justice 
of Victoria,—‘ If that which for up- 
wards of five hundred years has been 
the growing ulcer in the national 
health, infecting it with moral and 
physical disease, until pauperism 
and crime have become almost a 
recognized part of our institutions, 
is one beyond the province of the 
legislature, what comes properly 
within it? Are we to believe, that 
we are now under the rule of vested 
interests, which feed their wealth 
at the expense of national morality ; 
and that no parliament, no ministry, 
will think the public morals to be a 
public interest, until a virtual revo- 
lution has passed over us? 
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FROM AUCKLAND TO AWAMUTU. 


17 E found the amenities of Auck- 
\ land society so seductive, that 
we remained there a fortnight be- 
fore starting for Awamutu. Auck- 
land, as the reader knows, is the 
capital of New Zealand; and Awa- 
mutu is the head-quarters of the 
army employed to subdue the na- 
tives who are now in arms against 
us. The distance between the two 
places is only one hundred and 
fifty miles; but the difficulties in 
traversing that space are such as 
an Englishman accustomed to rail- 
ways and steamers can _ scarcely 
realize. A large lumbering vehicle, 
a sort of compromise between a 
coach and an omnibus, runs be- 
tween Auckland and Drury, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles on the route 
to Awamutu; but travellers, little 
eager to associate with swearing 
troopers and inebriated colonists, 
usually eschew it as a mode of con- 
veyance. In virtue of our military 
rank, we were entitled to the use of 
a horse belonging to the Commissa- 
riat Transport Corps, and officers 
proceeding to the front usually take 
advantage of this privilege. We had 
been warned beforehand that most 
of the horses were Australian ‘buck- 
jumpers,’ a colonial expression, the 
origin of which we do not propose 
to explain, though we perfectly un- 
derstand its meaning. A _ buck- 
jumper is a brute that will go only 
his own way, or no way at all, and 
takes the first opportunity of disem- 
barrassing himself of his rider by 
kicking and rearing, so as to slip 
him over his head, or vice versd. 
Animals pronounced unfit for all 
other branches of the service are 
handed over to the Commissariat 
Transport Corps; and officers pro- 
ceeding to the front on duty have 
suffered more from buck-jumpers 
than Maoris. A few days before we 
started, an officer of militia had 
been precipitated by one of these 
vicious brutes into a ditch, and re- 
ceived a parting kick in the mouth, 
which knocked out his front teeth, 
and spoiled his beauty for life. As 
we are careful of our personal ap- 
pearance, and anxious to retain all 


the teeth we possess, we took care 
to select an animal of a meek, sub- 
dued expression of countenance, 
such as a Quaker would have de- 
lighted to mount. 

We had been warned beforehand 
that officers’ luggage often disap- 
peared in the most mysterious man- 
ner on the way from Auckland to 
Awamutu, and advised to keep a 
sharp eye on our own. A small 
portmanteau, two carpet-bags, a 
blanket, and a camp-kettle consti- 
tuted all our travelling gear, and 
these we safely stowed away in one 
of the waggons of the military ‘train 
which was about to start for the 
Queen’s Redoubt, about thirty-seven 
miles from Auckland. On com- 
pleting this arrangement, we had 
our charger led out, and mounted 
him with as much dignity as we 
could assume. He soon proved that 
he had a will of his own, by starting 
off in the way we did not wish him 
to go, and by running tilt against a 
cart when we ventured to remon- 
strate with him. The Aucklanders, 
like the Athenians of old, spend 
their time in hearing or seeing some 
new thing; but there was nothing 
novel to them in the sight of a 
buck-jumper resisting the will of 
his rider, so we attracted little no- 
tice. Unfortunately we had forgotten 
our spurs; but, by dint of a series of 
blows with a stout cudgel, we forced 
him to move on in the right direc- 
tion. There are agood many public- 
houses between the barracks and 
Otahahu, the next station, and we 
learned something of the habits of 
his previous riders from the conduct 
of our buck-jumper. He stopped 
exactly a quarter of an hour at 
every hostelry, and seemed to have 
a secret understanding with every 
landlord on the way. On reaching 
Otahahu, he clearly showed that in 
his mind t/at was the bourne which 
no traveller should pass, by stop- 
ping short before the hotel, and re- 
fusing to move on. An officer, be- 
spurred and well mounted, rode up. 
‘Ah! I know that brute,’ he said. 
‘You'll make nothing of him with- 
out spurs.’ ‘ Well,’ we said, coolly, 
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‘ your own spurs are long enough; 
why not try him?’ No sooner said 
than done. We exchanged horses, 
and I went off at a canter. On look- 
ing ‘round, we found that our chi- 
valrous and enterprising friend had 
had the worst of it: the buck- 
jumper had rushed into a verandah, 
and crushed his leg against a wall. 
Each man got back his own, and I 
returned to Penrose-farm, where I 
found another horse, which proved 
more tractable. 

The land between Auckland and 
Otahahu is highly cultivated. All 
along the road for the first two 
miles there are numerous pretty 
villas, with spreading lawns and 
with trimmed hedges. The fond- 
ness of the early colonists for the 
old country is shown by the names 
they bestowed on two rising vil- 
lages. We rode through Epsom and 
Newmarket, without perceiving any 
features in the landscape to justify 
the names they bore. The road was 
excellent, the sun bright and warm, 
the country cheerful and inviting. 
There were no traces of war; its 
fiery trial had not passed over these 
peaceful hamlets and fertile fields; 
the ploughman pursued his usual 
avocation; the birds twittered and 
sang in the hedges. The paron bird 
displayed his white-banded throat 
on the branches of the willow-trees, 
and the belt birds gave forth their 
soft, silvery music, as if countless 
fairies were ringing their tiny bells. 
But we looked in vain for the lark, 
the crow, or any of the other birds 
so familiar to us at home: none of 
them have as yet found their way to 
the Great Britain of the South. The 
hills also are different in shape, 
bearing evident traces of their vol- 
canic origin: we were especially 
struck with the series of terraces 
around their summits. These ter- 
races were not cut out, as in China, 
for purposes of cultivation: there 
has always been abundance of land 
to supply the wants of the scanty 
population. These terraced hills 
served the same purpose as the 
castles of the feudal lords in the 
middle ages: they were places of 
refuge for the surrounding popula- 
tion in times of war. As war was 
the normal state of existence of the 
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Maoris in former days, they were in 
the habit of descending from these 
mountain fortresses, spear and 
mattock in hand, to till their 
grounds, and returned in the same 
order in the evening, when the la- 
bours of the day were finished. A 
similar custom prevails in the moun- 
tainous parts of Palestine, where the 
inhabitants are exposed to the in- 
cursions of the wandering Bedouins, 
These hill fortresses are very nu- 
merous. From the top of one of 
them, in the northern part of the 
island, no less 'than twenty may be 
counted within a circuit of twenty 
miles. From their number, and the 
large amount of labour expended on 
them, it is evident that the country 
was far more populous in former 
days than now. Each fortress was 
the stronghold of a separate hapu, or 
clan, which bore a distinctive name, 
and was independent of every other. 
Each of these tribes or clans was 
descended from one family, and had 
usually the prefix Ngati (offspring) 
prefixed to it. Thus Ngatimoe means 
the son or descendent of Moe, and 
corresponds with the Irish O and 
the Scottish Mac. The name of the 
tribe seems a little savage at first: 
but if we drop the Ngati, and sub- 
stitute O or Mac, we have O’Moy or 
MacMoy, which sound quite as well 
as most Irish or Highland names. 
The outlines of streets and houses 
may still be traced on these terraced 
hills, which were trenched and forti- 
fied at a period when the use of iron 
was unknown. The great object 
was to economize space; and there 
was usually only a narrow path be- 
tween the two rows of houses, or 
only one row where the terrace was 
very narrow. The nights in New 
Zealand are often very cold, and 
each house was provided with a fire- 
place, by means of four flagstones 
stuck into the ground in the shape 
of an oblong square. The close 
proximity of these flagstones proves 
that the population of these hill 
cities must have been very numerous. 
One of them, in fact, could easily 
have accommodated all the Maoris 
now to be found within a circuit of 
twenty miles. It follows, therefore, 
if our estimate be correct, that the 
Maoris must have decreased twenty- 
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fold since these terraces were cut 
out. Communication was carried on 
between the terraces by means of 
ladders, which were drawn up at 
night ; and the trenches were covered 
with slight bridges, which could 
easily be removed in any emergency. 
Nor was the commissariat neglected. 
Those deep pits were the military 
stores, filled with the kumera, or 
sweet potato, from which the Maori 
warriors and their dependents re- 
ceived their daily rations. Many 
years must have elapsed since these 
pits were dug out. In the centre of 
some of them may be seen kauri- 
trees more than a hundred feet high. 
It must have taken centuries before 
they reached that height. As the 
houses were composed of raupo, a 
species of reed, which when dry is 
extremely combustible, the usual 
mode of attack was to sling red-hot 
stones against the roofs; and there 
was always a number of firemen 
provided with calabashes full of 
water to extinguish the flames. Al- 
together these mountain fortresses 
give one a high idea of the engineer- 
ing skill of the Maoris of former 
days, and form as interesting fea- 
tures in the landscape as the ruined 
castles of the old feudal barons scat- 
tered over England and Scotland. 

We reached Papa Kura, twenty- 
two miles from Auckland, and spent 
the night in the house of a clergy- 
man. Near his house was a consi- 
derable tract of land which belonged 
to the Maoris. When the war broke 
out they received orders to surrender 
their arms or to quit their lands. 
To deprive a Maori of his musket is 
as great an indignity as to call upon 
an officer to give up his sword, and 
they quitted their lands to a man, 
and cast in their lot with their 
countrymen in arms. Any admira- 
tion we might have felt for this act 
of self-sacrifice was restrained by the 
information that their departure was 
accompanied by several deeds of 
barbarity, which prove that beneath 
the thin enamel of civilization the 
heart of a savage beats in the breast 
of many a Maori. Old men, women, 
and helpless children were shot down 
and tomahawked. In war, the great 
object of the Moari is to kill, and it 
inatters nothing to him whether his 
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victims be armed or unarmed. Mi- 
nisters of religion are the only class 
he spares, partly from the remem- 
brance of benefits conferred, more 
perhaps from superstition. The re- 
sult of these savage outrages was, 
that the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country left their once peaceful 
homes, and sought refuge with their 
most valuable effects in Otahahu 
and Auckland. In some cases the 
enemy was upon them before they 
could leave. They found refuge in 
the neighbouring churches, and de- 
fended themselves till they received 
assistance from the nearest military 
stations. Some of these sacred edi- 
fices are riddled with shot, and bear 
other traces of the recent contests 
around them. Here, as in America, 
there will be many traditions of the 
warfare which the early colonists 
had with the aborigines handed down 
to posterity. We spent a few hours 
with a farmer in this district, a quiet, 
industrious Scotchman, who is now 
the possessor of a thousand acres of 
good land, and a house such as any 
squire of moderate estate in England 
would not be ashamed to occupy. 
Everything about the garden and 
grounds bore signs of neglect, and 
even worse. The branches of the 
peach-trees were broken down, the 
flowers trampled under foot, the 
walks overgrown with weeds, the 
hedges full of gaps. Many panes of 
glass were broken, and the large 
rooms of the house were but scantily 
furnished. He had returned to his 
home after an absence of some 
months, and found it in its present 
condition. What the Maoris had 
spared the Waikato militiamen had 
wantonly destroyed: in fact, he had 
suffered more from the latter than 
the former. Hetold us, in the quiet, 
undemonstrative way peculiar to his 
countrymen, of the events that led 
him to leave his farm. It was about 
the time when the Maoris received 
notice to surrender their arms or 
evacuate their lands that he first 
discovered their hostile intentions. 
He had occasion to pass through the 
bush which covered a neighbouring 
hill, with a native as his guide. 
There was no regular road, merely 
a beaten path. They reached a spot 
where the path diverged into two, 
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leading in different directions. The 
eagerness of his guide to induce him 
to take one particular path excited 
his suspicion, and he persisted in 
following the other. On seeing this, 
his guide left him. He continued to 
follow the path for about two miles, 
till he reached an open space where 
he (to use his own words) saw about 
six hundred Maoris dancing their 
war-dance, and whooping and yell- 
ing like so many devils. He hurried 
off to the next military station, and 
informed the officer in command of 
what he had seen. He assured him 
that he would conduct him through 
the bush in such a way as to enable 
him to surround the Maories, and 
take the whole of them prisoners. 
The officer said he had special in- 
structions not to enter the bush, and 
the rebels were allowed to escape. 
They found an old man and a boy 
at work in one of the farmer’s fields, 
and fired upon them. The old man 
fell, and was mutilated; the boy, 
though wounded, continued to run, 
till a Maori overtook him, knocked 
him down with his gun, and, after 
repeated blows, left him for dead. 
The ‘poor little fellow contrived to 
creep up to the wall of his master’s 
garden, where his strength failed 
him. Next morning he was seen by 
the farmer’s son, who, believing him 
to be a Maori, fired upon him. For- 
tunately he missed, and the boy is 
now as well as ever. In the same 
neighbourhood the Maoris attacked 
the house of a military settler, a 
veteran of many years’ service. He 
and his son, a lad of nineteen, made 
a gallant defence; as well they 
might, for they were fighting for the 
ladies of the family as well as for 
their own lives. When Captain —— 
saw his son shot through the heart, 
in a moment of fury he threw open 
the door and charged his assailants 
sword in hand. There is nothing 
the Maori dreads so much as a hand 
to hand combat; revolvers and 
swords are to him special objects of 
dislike. There must have been 
something, also, in the sight of the 
infuriated old man rushing forth 
with flaming eye to avenge the 
death of his son calculated to in- 
spire terror : the Maoris were panic- 
struck, and fled. It was after this 
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and other murders had been com- 
mitted that the settlers left their 
farms and homesteads to find an 
asylum in Auckland, and the young 
men began to enrol themselves ag 
volunteers. From their perfect 
knowledge of the country, these 
armed colonists have been of the 
greatest service, and in the hour of 
danger have proved themselves equal 
to veteran troops. There is a dash 
about them which makes up for the 
want of regular drill and discipline, 
My friend the clergyman was the 
last to leave: it was only on finding 
his whole congregation dispersed 
that he could make up his mind to 
do so. On his return he found that 
the Maoris had respected his pro- 
perty. The garden was overgrown 
with weeds, but everything else was 
exactly as he had left it. 

On reaching Drury, about two 
miles from Papa Kura, we found 
that the waggons of the military 
train had already started. We had 
a sort of presentiment that our lug- 
gage had been left behind ; and, re- 
membering the advice of our friend 
at Auckland, we began to search for 
it. Every one assured us that it had 
gone on before, and that we should 
find it all safe at the Queen’s Re 
doubt; but these words brought us 
no comfort. We continued to search, 
until at length we stumbled upon it 
in a field behind a hedge. Howit 
ever got there is still to us a mys 
tery. We seated ourselves on our 
portmanteau, and sat ruminating 
there like a second Marius, till at 
length we recognized an old military 
friend, who relieved us from our 
difficulty. It is usual to travel from 
Drury to the Queen’s Redoubt, four- 
teen miles, under the protection of 
an escort, as travellers are still occa- 
sionally fired at by parties of Maoris 
prowling in the bush. We started 
in company with a young officer, 
who, like ourselves, preferred tra- 
velling alone. On the way we passed 
numerous waggons loaded with pro- 
visions and ammunition, and the 
small bell-tent of an old soldier, who 
was such an advocate of free trade 
that he had begun to sell rum with- 
out a licence. We expressed some 
doubts about his safety : he assured 
us, with a knowing wink, that there 
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was a perfect understanding between 
himself and the Maoris. We had no 
reason to doubt his word. There 
have been, and there still are, a good 
many Pakehas far more intimate 
with the natives than with their 
own countrymen. These are men 
whom society has rejected, and who 
have found a refuge among the 
Maoris. They have intermarried 
with the dark-eyed daughters of the 
land; they have begotten sons and 
daughters, partaking more largely 
of the vices than the virtues of 
either race; they have obtained 
grants of land without the sanction 
of the local government; they have 
identified themselves with the tribes 
that adopted them, and are known 
as Pakeha Maoris. They have raised 
themselves to a high position in 
these tribes by their knowledge of 
the mechanical arts and their supe- 
rior education ; in many cases, also, 
they have been able to supply them 
with useful information during the 
war. From their long residence 
among the natives, they have almost 
forgotten their native tongue; and 
most of them are deserters from the 
army or the navy. They have stirred 
up the natives against us, by making 
them believe that we intend to seize 
their lands, and to drive them into 
the sea. All these stories have been 
floating about for years, and have 
had no small influence in bringing 
on the present contest. The Pakeha 
Maoris have much to answer for. 
About four miles from Drury is 
Shepherd’s Bush, a small redoubt 
occupied by the militia. Up to this 
point the country adjoining the 
great south road which leads to the 
Queen’s Redoubt is clear of bush, 
and there is little danger of our 
convoys being attacked. A little 
beyond Shepherd’s Bush the forest 
extends across the country in an 
unbroken line about ten miles broad 
till it reaches the mouth of the 
Waikato River. The forest has 
been cut down to the distance of 
some three hundred yards on either 
side of the road to prevent the 
enemy from firing upon our escorts. 
It was near this spot that a party 
of the 18th Royal Irish, under the 
command of Captain King and En- 
sigu Bicknell, were attacked on the 
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17th of July, 1863. The bush came 
so close up to the road that the 
enemy could fire upon them at the 
distance of a few yards without 
being seen. The escort had charge 
of a number of waggons loaded 
with the property of fugitive set- 
tlers, and was divided into two 
parties, one being in front and the 
other in rear. The object of the 
enemy was to attack the two parties 
in succession, but the coolness and 
courage of Ensign Bicknell, a young 
officer who had never been under 
fire before, prevented them from 
doing so. The loss on both sides 
yas considerable, but the Maoris 
were at length driven back into the 
bush. The forest is cut down to 
the extent already mentioned, from 
near Shepherd’s Bush to Razor 
Back, another small stockade on 
the summit of a hill which over- 
looks the valley of the Waikato. 
We found numerous parties of mi- 
litiamen actively employed in root- 
ing up and burning the trees: many 
of the latter were still standing 
erect, blackened, but not consumed, 
by the fire, with countless creepers 
swinging from their tops like so 
many black snakes. The.wires of 
the electric telegraph, which has 
recently been extended to the Gene- 
ral’s head-quarters, are often sup- 
ported on these trees: it was sin- 
gular to see this invention of our 
modern civilization in sucha savage 
place. The road was still consi- 
dered unsafe, and we rode on at a 
rapid pace till we reached the 
Razor Back, where we had a charm- 
ing view of the valley of the Wai- 
kato, the richest tract of land in 
the colony. Beneath lay the broad 
stream rolling on its sluggish waters 
to the main with the calm con- 
sciousness of power; on either bank 
was a clear space of about a mile 
and a half, and then came the bush. 
The Waikato is one of the finest 
rivers in the island; when the 
snags, or roots of trees, have been 
cleared away, it will be navigable 
for about a hundred miles from its 
mouth. It occupies a prominent 
place in all Maori tales and tradi- 
tions. On its banks lived Kiki, a 
celebrated sorcerer, whose name is 
as familiar here as that of Michael 
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Scott on the borders. A look from 
Kiki was enough to wither the 
strongest Kauri, or to strike dead the 
paddlers in the canoes. None now 
dared to pass the house of the great 
magician, and the Waikato was de- 
serted. All wished for his death, 
but every heart quailed before him. 
The fame of his power reached to 
Kawhia, and excited the jealousy 
of another sorcerer called 'Tamure, 
who resolved to visit him and to 
compass his death by his superior 
knowledge of the black art. Kiki 
divined his purpose, and prepared 
for him a dish which he intended 
to be his last. But Tamure was 
on his guard, and bewitched the 
threshold and door of Kiki’s hut 
as he came out to welcome him. 
He politely declined to taste the 
dish which was hospitably offered 
to him, and returned home un- 
scathed ; soon after this Kiki sick- 
ened and died. The people re- 


joiced greatly, and the sound of the 
paddle and the pleasant song of the 
rowers was again heard on the 
Waikato. 

The Queen’s Redoubt is the most 
important military station between 


Auckland and Awamutu. It was 
once the General’s head-quarters, 
and is still the chief hospital for 
the sick. Unlike the other redoubts, 
it is built on low ground, and sur- 
rounded by swamps; the water is 
bad; and it has the reputation of 
being very unhealthy. We found one 
hundred and fifty patients in hospi- 
tal, most of them suffering from fever 
and dysentery. The principal medi- 
cal officer in charge assured us that 
the place was more unhealthy than 
Gambia or Sierra Leone: but we 
are inclined to believe that such is 
not the case. Most of the sufferers 
belonged to regiments recently ar- 
rived from India, and, doubtless, 
brought the seeds of disease with 
them from that country. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that 
there has been a considerable in- 
crease of sickness among all classes 
since the present war broke out; 
but it must be borne in mind that 
in Auckland and elsewhere there 
has been a great influx of popula- 
tion, without any provision having 
been made for their accommoda- 
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tion. We met here some old 
friends who had come out with 
us in the same ship, and slept two 
nights under canvas. A tent is a 
very pleasant dormitory in dry wea- 
ther: mais cst tout autre chose 
when it rains, as we found to our 
experience. Nor was the rain the 
only cause of inconvenience: the 
canvas of the tent was black with 
flies, and our old friends the mos- 
quitoes were on the alert to attack 
any vulnerable part. About mid- 
night we heard a stentorian voice 
shouting from the next officer's tent, 
‘What the —— do you want here!’ 
and then followed a scufile and a 
fall. On rushing out, we found our 
friend struggling on the ground 
with an Irish soldier, whom he had 
seized by the throat; Paddy was 
soon overpowered, and conducted 
to the guard-room. The officer, on 
searching his tent, found his watch 
missing; it was found on the ground 
where the struggle had taken place, 
with the glass and the hands broken. 
Paddy’s regiment was to start at an 
early hour the following morning, 
and if our friend had not fortunately 
been awake he would have heard 
nothing more of his watch. 

We had here an opportunity, for 
the first time, of seeing some Maori 
prisoners. There are more than 
a hundred of them confined on 
board an old hulk at Auckland, 
where they are said to enjoy them- 
selves to their hearts’ content. No 
one relishes the dolce far niente 
more than the Maori; he smokes, 
and sleeeps, and chatters the whole 
day long; many of them frankly 
confess that they had rather be 
leading a life of ease at Auckland 
than fighting under Rewi and W. 
Thompson. We saw three of them 
prisoners at the Queen’s Redoubt; 
they were confined in a small tent, 
with a sentry over them. ‘Two of 
them were withered, decrepid old 
men, but the third was a fine, 
powerful young fellow, about five 
feet eleven inches in height. At the 
moment of our entrance one of the 
old men vas exhibiting his good- 
will to his comrade in the manner 
of the Tartars, who, as old Hakluyt 
informs us, ‘Cleanse one another's 
heads, and ever as thei take an 
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animal do eate her.’ The Maoris 
do not hold that cleanliness is next 
to godliness; there is abundance of 
water in the country, but ablution 
of the person is rarely practised ; 
and the unfortunate traveller who 
has to spend the night in a whurry 
is almost subjected to the same 
torture as St. Bartholomew. The 
prisoners pretended that they were 
ignorant of English till we informed 
them that one of their visitors was 
aclergyman; on hearing this their 
faces were lighted up with joy, and 
all insisted on shaking hands with 
him. ‘The youngest of the three 
began to speak English with some 
fluency and considerable correct- 
ness; he informed us that he was 
the brother of a chief, and had been 
educated at one of the missionary 
schools. He had been wounded 
and taken prisoner in one of the 
skirmishes up the country; he 
knew that he was on his way to the 
hulk at Auckland, but bore his fate 
with oriental indifference. A pre- 
sent of some tobacco made us good 
friends; and we parted on the best 
of terms. 

We started at an early hour the 
following morning. About a mile 
and a half from the Queen’s Re- 
doubt we crossed the Maungataw- 
hiri,a sluggish stream, which here 
finds its way into the Waikato. It 
flows through a swamp, and derives 
its source from the drainage thrown 
off from the southern watershed of 
the wooded range which extends 
from the sea far into the interior of 
the island. Stores are conveyed in 
large flat-bottomed boats down the 
Maungatawhiri to the Waikato, and 
thence to Meri Meri, the next sta- 
tion. On crossing the stream we 
passed through a small encam 
ment occupied by militia, and rode 
up a steep hill, on the summit of 
Which stands the redoubt of Kohe- 
roa, which commands an extensive 
view of the surrounding country. 
The New Zealand landscape has 
little of the luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation: it is stern, grand, and 
sombre. There is little in it to 
please the eye or to leave any last- 
ing impression on the memory. 
The much-yaunted fern-trees are 
tarely seen; they avoid the glare 
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of the sun, and flourish but in soli- 
tary places where the soil is damp 
and the air stagnant. For seven 
miles we rode in solitude over the 
summit of a ridge of mountains 
covered from top to bottom with 
dark-green fern; no habitation or 
traces of human life were visible 
save the track left by the advancing 
army, strewed with empty bottles, 
sardine-boxes, and torn paper col- 
lars. Along the edges of the 
swamps below were small patches 
of trees, and we had occasionally to 
leap our horse over a rifle-pit at 
places where the natives had striven 
m vain to arrest the advance of the 
Pakeha. A profound silence reigned 
on every side; no sound was heard 
save the shrill cry of the cicada 
among the long fern; no bird or 
living animal was to be seen: had 
it not been for the beaten track 
before us we might have fancied 
ourselves the explorers of a new 
country. <A pleasing gloom stole 
over our mind, and we never felt 
ourselves so near to that Great 
Being the working of whose hand 
has not yet been obscured by hu- 
man labour. ‘The sensations we 
experienced were all the more strik- 
ing as we had left the crowded 
streets of London only a few months 
before. 

After our seven miles’ ride we 
passed a small stockade occupied 
by the militia, and descended by a 
steep path to the Maramarua River, 
which we had to cross by a pontoon 
bridge. A party of men is always 
stationed here for the purpose of 
drawing travellers across: our horse 
had special objections to this mode 
of transit, but, after some difficulty, 
we reached the other bank in safety. 
The road for about two miles keeps 
close to the banks of the Waikato, 
and is surrounded on either side by 
tall rankos, in flower and appear- 
ance not unlike the sugar-cane. It 
contains no saccharine matter, how- 
ever, and is used only for construct- 
ing the wharries or huts inhabited 
by the natives. When perfectly 
dry, it forms an excellent protec- 
tion against the heavy rains which 
descend in winter. After a pleasant 
ride we reached the hill on the 
summit of which stands Meri Meri, 
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once the great stronghold of the 
enemy, but now in our possession. 
The selection of such a spot as the 
site of a pa affords the clearest 
proof of the natural genius of the 
Maoris for war; Todleben himself 
could not have chosen a_ better 
position for resisting the progress 
of a hostile army. It is a steep hill 
sloping down to the brink of the 
Waikato, and extending about half 
a mile along the bank: no unarmed 
boats could attempt to land with- 
out being brought within the range 
of the enemy’s fire. In the rear 
and on both flanks are extensive 
swamps, impracticable for guns or 
cavalry, but traversed by narrow 
and intricate paths, by which the 
natives, when their position was no 
longer tenable, could easily escape. 
A swamp extends also along the 
opposite side of the river, which is 
here so broad that no shells could 
be thrown across except by Arm- 
strong guns. It was garrisoned by 
some fifteen hundred hostile Maoris, 
who had dug rifle-pits and brought 
some old ship-guns to bear on the 
only landing-place. All these pre- 
parations were in vain; the Maoris 
had to evacuate their strong posi- 
tion; and we were welcomed on 
our arrival by friendly English 
faces which we had formerly 
known. After some refreshment, 
we started in company with an 
officer on his way to head-quarters : 
our luggage was sent on before on 
a pack-horse. The distance be- 
tween Meri Meri and Rangiriri, the 
next station, is about fourteen miles: 
night was fast setting in, and we 
rode at a rapid pace over the bleak, 
fern-covered hills that intervene. 
A more desolate tract of country 
could scarcely be conceived; fern 
and swamp on every side; no traces 
of life save the beaten path and 
the black cinders marking the spot 
where a Maori wharry had once 
stood. 

It was already dark when we 
reached Rangiriri, the scene of an 
obstinate contest with the natives, 
in which many valuable English 
lives were lost. The pa once occu- 
pied by them is now in our pos- 
session, and a camp has been esta- 
blished close to it. We now found 
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ourselves among strangers, and were 
at a loss how to proceed. Our fel- 
low-traveller, who had more expe- 
rience in travelling, soon relieved 
us from our difficulty. He marched 
boldly up to the tent of the officer 
in command, and introduced him- 
self and friend; if we had known 
one another for years we could not 
have met with a kinder reception, 
There is not a single hotel on the 
route from Drury to Awamutu, 
distance of one hundred and thirty 
miles, and travellers are depen- 
dent on the hospitality of the offi- 
cers at the different stations; and 
that Christian virtue was never 
more nobly exercised than by these 
poor fellows, who are always ready 
to share their rations with the 
famished traveller, who has usually 
no other claim on them than by 
urgent wants, and to add any little 
luxuries which they have procured 
from Auckland. All that the guest 
can give in return is the most recent 
intelligence, as newspapers rarely 
find their way to these out-stations; 
they are usually detained by u- 
scrupulous readers. We found six 
of ours on the table of an officer on 
the way; we were not at all angry; 
and we merely expressed a hope 
that he would send them on. A 
place was provided for us at the 
mess-table, where we had an oppor- 
tunity of tasting wild pig, which 
is here esteemed a great luxwy. 
These wild pigs are the descendants 
of those introduced into the county 
by Captain Cook, many of which 
took to the bush, and have proved 
remarkably prolific. Pig-sticking 
and wild-duck shooting are the 
only amusements sportsmen cal 
find in a country where there is 
little game. Pheasants and pal 
tridges have been introduced, but 
are still very rare. ‘The gigantic 
moa is now extinct, and the rivers 
are destitute of fish. We hearl 
many grievous complaints of the 
want of sport here from officers 
recently stationed in India, who 
longed for the burning sun and the 
abundant game they had left be 
hind. There was only one feeling 
prevalent among all—a desire that 
this miserable war would soon be 
brought to a close, so as to admit} 
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their removal to more pleasant 
quarters. We slept that night on 
a luxurious couch of newly-gathered 
ferns, which reminded us of the 
beds of heather on which the wea- 
ried sportsman is content to repose 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Rohi Pokaka is the next station 
to Rangiriri ; it stands on a rising 
ground on the banks of the Waikato, 
about fourteen miles from the latter. 
One .may go there by land or by 
water; the objection to the former 
mode of travelling is that you have 
to swim your horse over a creek, 
and that your horse may have a 
sudden attack of hydrophobia. We 
preferred the large, heavy boats 
which convey stores between the 
two stations, leaving Rangiriri at 
six o’clock, P.M. We rose with some 
reluctance from our ferny couch 
before daybreak, and found our 
way, with some difficulty, through 
a heavy fog from the neighbouring 
swamps, to the river. The boats 
were not to start for an hour, so 
we had time to perform our morning 
ablutions with the aid of a bucketful 
of water and a piece of soap kindly 
lent us by a soldier. One of the 


Commissariat Staff Corps came up 


and asked us if we had breakfasted : 
we frankly admitted that we had 
not. He conducted us to the 
bakery, and placed before us a 
large bowl of hot coffee, a loaf fresh 
from the oven, and some excellent 
butter. We enjoyed our breakfast 
very much; and, on leaving, the 
kind-hearted fellow put a couple 
of large apples in our pocket. ‘Two 
boats started at the same moment; 
one manned by the Water ‘Tran- 
sport Corps, here familiarly known 
as ‘Water Mokes;? the other by 
sailors from the Curagoa. No 
sooner had we reached the middle 
of the stream than an exciting race 
began. The river is full of snags 
and shifting sandbanks: when we 
Tan against one of these there was 
some delay, and the rival boat shot 
rapidly ahead. There was no end 
of chafling among the boatmen at 
one another’s expense; if Dickens 
had been there he would have 
found ample material for a future 
chapter. About four miles up the 
river we stopped at a landing-place 
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on the left bank, where horses were 
waiting to pull us along. Two 
were attached to each boat, and 
there was no small rivalry among 
the drivers. We had often heard 
of feats of horsemanship performed 
by Jack ashore, and we had now 
an opportunity of witnessing some 
of them. One sailor, tired of walk- 
ing, mounted the leading horse, 
with his face toward the tail, which 
he held on by as a point @appui. 
The animal, terrified by his un- 
earthly yells, and by sundry twists 
behind, reared, kicked, and was soon 
quit of his rider, whose fall excited 
roars of laughter among his com- 
rades. As the day advanced the 
heat became excessive, and the 
Water Mokes began to search for 
something to quench their thirst. 
We must draw the veil of secrecy 
over the rest; we did not remon- 
strate, because our remonstrances 
would have been in vain. The 
Water Mokes are in the habit of 
levying a sort of black mail on all 
the property that passes through 
their hands, but strong liquors are 
their specialite. We did not pass 
a single station without hearing 
complaints of their pilfering pro- 
pensities. One officer had ordered 
three dozen of sherry from Auck- 
land; they arrived, apparently all 
safe; but judge of his indignation 
when on opening them he found 
three full of wine and the rest of 
water. All were carefully corked, 
so that it was impossible to detect 
the imposture on delivery. Another 
had ordered six dozen of beer; 
when the cask reached his hands it 
contained exactly three bottles and 
a half! the Water Mokes had con- 
sumed the rest. One of the Com- 
missariat had to convey a huge 
puncheon of rum to head-quarters ; 
he received special orders, on leay- 
ing Auckland, never to lose sight 
of it by day or by night. He ad- 
hered to the very letter of his 
instructions, sitting upon it by day 
and sleeping beside it at night. 
When the cask reached its desti- 
nation it was found that one half 
of its contents were gone. An in- 
genious Water Moke had stretched 
himself out beneath the cask, in the 
bottom of the boat, and by means 
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of a gimlet and a pannikin had 
supplied himself and his comrades 
with liquor while the officer was 
quietly smoking his cigar, suspect- 
ing no evil. Stringent orders have 
been issued against malpractices, 
which have a demoralizing influ- 
ence on officers as well as on men; 
but all has been in vain; the Water 
Mokes are too ingenious in evil to 
be easily caught; and unless the 
General hang or shoot a few of 
them no property will be safe in 
their hands. It is only fair to add 
that they are not to be confounded 
with ordinary thieves; money may 
pass through their hands in safety, 
because in these parts money is of 
no use; they only help themselves 
to those articles which money re- 
presents. The soldier at these out- 
stations cares nothing for his pay; 
he allows it to run on for months, 
and receives it with careless indif- 
ference. It was only the other day 
that one applied for leave of ab- 
sence: he asked to go to Auckland 
to spend his money. As there was 
a recent entry against his name in 
the defaulters’ book his application 
was refused; on learning this, he 
produced a bank-note from his 
pocket, and quietly lighted his pipe 
with it. ‘As I cannot go to Auck- 
land,’ he said, ‘I may as well have 
the use of my money here.’ This 
was done in the presence of the 
officer who had refused him leave 
of absence. And we have seen men, 
when they had the offer of both, 
prefer a glass of grog to half a 
crown. No spirits are allowed to 
be sold in camp. The result is that 
we have fewer court-martials and 
less drunkenness than in any other 
part of the world. Two ‘tots,’ or 
glasses of rum, the soldier’s daily 
allowance, is amply suflicient ; none 
but a drunkard would wish for 
more, 

We reached Rohi Pokaka about 
two o’clock, p.m., and found some old 
friends there. The Pioneer, a small 
steamer built at Sydney, for the 
navigation of the Waikato, and 
manned by part of the crew of the 
Curagoa, touched at the landing- 
place an hour afterwards. She had 
come down from Ngaruawahia, the 
next station, and was about to return 
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there the same afternoon. We had 
our luggage conveyed on board, and 
enjoyed quietly the scenery on both 
banks of the river. The mountains 
are now loftier and more rugged 
than before, with their sides covered 
with t6-tree and fern; between 
them and the river lies the rich 
valley of the Waikato, which the 
colonists have been regarding with 
covetous eyes for years. The whole 
of this rich tract of land, except 
some acres conceded to the mission- 
aries, was occupied by the natives 
till the war broke out. No traces of 
their former presence are now visi- 
ble, save a few ruinous wharries and 
patches of potato-ground; they have 
done little or nothing to cultivate 
or improve the soil which has been 
in their possession for centuries; 
and yet no country-squire in Eng- 
land values his broad acres more 
than the Maoris do the fertile valley 
where the ashes of their forefathers 
repose beneath the fern-covered 
mounds which will soon be levelled 
by the plough of the Pakeha. Con- 
fiscation to him is worse than death: 
a tribe without land ceases to bea 
tribe; it loses caste among the 
other tribes, and is reduced to astate 
bordering on slavery. The Maoris 
are less hospitable than the High- 
landers of former years; a broken 
clan might assume the name, and 
enter the ranks of one more powel- 
ful; but no such privilege is exten- 
ded by one native tribe to another. 
The Maori knows, that once stripped 
of his land, he must soon cease to 
live, and deems it better to dic rifle 
in hand, behind the walls of his pa. 
It is in vain that we offer him small 
allotments of land in the midst of a 
civilized community; he knows 
that he would soon be absorbed in 
the surrounding population, or 
swept away by the pushing activity 
of the Pakeha. He would rather 
occupy a wharry, and live om 
kumera and fern-root in the midst 
of his own tribe, than dwell in the 
enjoyment of every luxury in the 
centre of civilization and progress. 
We may pity his infatuation, but we 
cannot alter his determination; he 
refuses to become a Pakeha; he 
clings to his nationality; and the 
removal of the whole race to some 
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other land is the only way to save 
them from utter destruction. We 
do not for a moment indulge the 
hope that their lands will be spared; 
many sympathize with them here 
and at home; but mere sentiment 
will avail little against the grasping 
rapacity of the local government, 
who have now the whole matter in 
their own hands. 

It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Maoris set small store by their 
lands. This opinion originated from 
the readiness with which they made 
over large tracts of land to Euro- 
peans for the most trifling articles ; 
some forty years ago the mission- 
aries bought 200 acres of land for 
twelve axes, and a certain Baron 
Hippolytus de Thierry, in’ the 
county of Somerset, England, and 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, made 
a still better investment. In 1822, 
he bought 40,000 acres on the 
Hokianga river for thirty-six axes. 
Poor Thierry’s head seems to have 
been turned ,by this piece of good 
fortune; he proclaimed himself 
sovereign of New Zealand, and took 
formal possession of his new king- 
dom. ‘he cares of royalty, how- 
ever, were so little to his taste that 
he threw aside his crown in disgust, 
and is now a flax-cleaver in Auck- 
land. Altogether many millions 
of acres were sold to Europeans, 
and we regret to add that the prin- 
cipal purchasers were missionaries. 
The process of conveyance was little 
understood by the New Zealanders ; 
they never imagined that they were 
parting for ever with their lands; 
they readily received the axes, not 
as purchase money, but as a reward 
for their politeness in attaching 
their crosses and signatures to cer- 
tain documents. They yielded the 
use of the land to the Europeans, 
but they never renounced their 
sovereignty over it. Such a custom 
was unknown amongst them. Tribes 
occasionally exchanged tracts of 
land, but the original owners were 
still invested with such rights that 
it could not be sold to a third party 
without their consent. It was only 
at a subsequent period, when they 
found that the Europeans claimed 
the land as absolutely their own, 
that they originated the land-league, 
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in virtue of which no native can 
sell his land without the consent of 
his whole tribe; a strictly legal 
restraint, according to their ideas, as 
the land is the property, not of the 
individual, but of the whole tribe. 
The land is like a common in Eng- 
land; all have an equal interest in 
it; no one can sell it without the 
consent of the whole tribe. The 
local government refused to recog- 
nize these rights of property; if a 
member of a tribe sold them a piece 
of land, they held that the sale was 
valid, and tried to take possession 
of it by force. Hence the present 
war. 

The Pioneer proved herself un- 
worthy of her name, by bumping 
her head against the right bank of 
the Waikato, and refusing to move 
on. We remained there for an hour 
and a half, but there was no danger 
and little alarm. The Pioneer's 
head was as hard as a negro’s; she 
had often bumped it before, and 
suffered no damages. The anchor 

yas dropped in the middle of the 
river, and after much swearing and 
shouting, she was pulled off the 
bank by main force. We passed a 
missionary station, surrounded by 
groves of peach-trees, on the right 
bank of the river; it stands in the 
very centre of the rebel district, 
but no one had dared to injure it. 
Missionary churches and_ schools 
have been preserved intact ; a native 
would deem it a sacrilege to destroy 
institutions from which he and his 
have derived so much benefit. The 
person of the missionary is as sacred 
as his property; he may ride in 
safety from North Cape to Cook’s 
Strait; it would be dangerous for a 
layman to attempt the same journey, 
or even to venture many miles be- 
yond the camp, for soldiers, we 
regret to say, have shown little 
respect for all that the Maoris 
esteem most holy: not satisfied with 
burning their wharries, and destroy- 
ing their crops, they have done 
them a still deeper injury by open- 
ing their tombs, and exposing the 
bones of their forefathers. Now, 
since those who know the deep feel- 
ing 
adoration, which the Maoris cherish 
for their ancestors, can understand 
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the horror excited by such an out- 
rage. Assuredly we, who boast of 
our high civilization, may learn 
something from a race whom we 
affect to despise. 

About half way up the river we 
stopped to coal. A rich vein was 
recently discovered on a precipitous 
hill on the right bank of the river ; 
it is eonveyed in sacks from the 
mouth of the pit to the deck of the 
steamer. Though inferior in quality 
to English coal, it is sufficiently 
good for supplying the Pioneer, and 
will doubtless improve as the mine 
becomes deeper. Rich veins have 
also been discovered in other parts 
of the island, and their produce 
will form an important article of 
commerce. As we steamed along, 
we passed one or two native settle- 
ments on the right bank of the 
river. Numbers of native women 
crowded down to see the Pioneer 
pass; the best understanding seemed 
to prevail between them and the 
sailors on board; they saluted one 
another by extending their arms and 
shouting dene kui, or welcome. A 
half caste informed me that one old 
lady who was rather demonstrative 
in her salutations of welcome, was 
his mother; his affections seemed 
divided between her and a diminu- 
tive pig which followed him about, 
and barked like a dog: he told us 
confidentially that it was more than 
a year old, but he had kept it from 
growing by sharing with it his daily 
allowance of rum, a fact worthy the 
notice of all naturalists. 

Ngardawahia, the next station, is 
situated on a narrow neck of land 
at the confluence of the Waipa and 
the Waikato. No houses have been 
erected, but it has already been 
formed into a township, and divided 
into allotments, which are now in 
the market. Speculators in land will 
find these a good investment; 
Ngardawahia will become the centre 
of trade for ail the surrounding 
districts. We found that the 
steamer which usually plies on the 
Waipa had been sent up the Wai- 
kato to Mangautautari, where Gene- 
ral Cameron is investing a redoubt 
belonging to William Thompson, a 
rebel chief. We were hospitably 
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entertained by the officer in com- 
mand. At the moment of our visit 
he was discharging a melancholy 
duty. A young officer of the 7oth 
had breakfasted with him that morn- 
ing, and left in the highest spirits 
to join his regiment at head-quar- 
ters. Overpowered with heat and 
the fatigue of a fifteen miles’ march, 
he had stripped and plunged into 
the Waikato; on touching the 
water he raised his arms wildly in 
the air, gave a piercing scream and 
disappeared. He was an able swim- 
mer, but being overheated, he had 
been seized with cramp, and sunk 
never to rise again. Every effort 
had been made to recover the body, 
but in vain; it had been swept 
away in the rapid current. He had 
a brother in another regiment sta- 
tioned here, and our friend had to 
write him an account of this sad 
occurrence. ©The waters of the 
Waikato have proved almost as 
fatal to our men as the bullets of 
the Maoris; no less than forty of 
them have perished in this way. 
The belief has sprung up amongst 
them that the river abounds with 
large electric eels, ever ready to 
pounce upon the unwary bather, 
and to paralyze him by their shock; 
but cramp, caused by the sudden 
transition from heat to cold, is suffi- 
cient to account for these sad acci- 
dents. Many men have lost their 
lives in trying to save their com- 
rades. Last mail told us that the 
Victoria Cross had been awarded to 
Corporal Ryan of the 65th for 
remaining all night with his dying 
captain in the midst of the enemy. 
The honour came too late; Ryan 
had already lost his life in trying to 
save a drunken comrade, who had 
upset the canoe in which they were 
paddling. His death was worthy 
of his life; it is better to save than 
to destroy. 

Ngardawahia was formerly the 
residence of the Maori king, who 
bore the name of Potatau, which 
our soldiers, with rough humour, 
have changed into Potato I. The 
royal palace has now been converted 
into a guard-room; there is a veran- 
dah in front with one or two hideous 
figures carved in wood, but it 
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differs little from the wharries oc- 
cupied by the natives; it is larger 
in size, has several windows, and is 
adorned with a sort of wicker-work 
in the interior. Economy seems to 
have been duly attended to in regu- 
lating the expenditure of the Maori 
king; his palace contained only a 
few tables and chairs, and the sur- 
rounding grounds were planted with 
potatoes. He was a mere puppet in 
the hands of William Thompson, 
the Warwick of New Zealand, whose 
restless ambition has been partly 
the cause of the present contest. 
Poor Potatau did not live long to 
enjoy the honours thrust upon 
him; his sarcophagus, with its 
wooden enclosure, may be seen 
close to his palace; both have been 
respected by our soldiers. His only 
claim to the crown was that he was 
milder and gentler than most of his 
fellow chiefs, and thus became 
an easy instrument for enabling 
Thompson to carry out his ambi- 
tious designs. He was succeeded 
by Potatau II]. The son is said to 
be as weak and helpless as the 
father. 

The following morning, after a 
refreshing dip in the waiters of the 
Waikato, we prepared to resume 
our journey. On application to the 
Transport officer, we learned that 
the whole of his horses had been 
carried off to head-quarters; we re- 
membered Richard’s despairing cry, 
but were resolved not to give in. 
The day was broiling hot; though 
not burdened with luggage, we 
could scarcely carry it on our back; 
the distance to Wattau-Wattau, the 
next siation, was twelve or four- 
teen miles. On seeing that we were 
resolved to go on, the Transport 
ofiicer procured us a pack-horse, 
and one of the Land Defence Corps 
to take charge of him. After seeing 
our luggage safely strapped on the 
horse’s back, we started for Wattau- 
Wattau in company with our guide, 
who knew nothing of the road, and 
was haunted by the constant dread 
of Maoris. He wasa good specimen 
ofan Australian digger, an Irishman 
by birth ; he had visited almost every 
part of the world where gold was to 
be dug or money to be earned. In 
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an evil hour he had left Ballarat for 
the gold diggings in thisisland ; when 
the war broke out he was drawn for 
the conscription, and having no 
money to procure a substitute, he 
was obliged to serve. The induce- 
ments to do so were not small; he 
received 3s. 6d. a day with rations, 
and the promise of fifty acres of 
land at the end of three years. 
His intention was to dispose of this 
land to the highest bidder and to 
return to the diggings where, with 
ordinary good luck, he could make 
a pound a day. He regretted 
bitterly not having brought his 
musket with him, as the whole 
country, he assured us, swarmed 
with hostile Maoris. At one place 
the road took a sudden bend, which 
brought us close to the river, where 
we could hear the monotonous 
chant of the natives paddling in 
their canoes. He turned pale as 
death, stopped short, and insisted 
on returning. It was in vain that 
we assured him that none of the 
rebels would venture so near an 
English settlement; his fears were 
stronger than our logic. It was 
only by inspiring him with a sort of 
Dutch courage through the medium 
of our pocket-flask, and by showing 
him that we were prepared to meet 
any hostile attack, that he was in- 
duced to proceed. Even then he 
did so warily, peering anxiously 
into every clump of trees and patch 
of bush, as if he dreaded a sudden 
surprise from some unseen foe. At 
length, on reaching an open space, a 
sight presented itself which seemed 
almost to justify his fears; there, in 
the centre of a potato-field, at the 
distance of three-hundred yards, 
stood a solitary figure, whom he at 
once pronounced to be a Maori 
scout. He led his horse into the 
thickest of the bush, while we ad- 
vanced to reconnoitre. On ap- 
proaching the supposed scout, we 
found that it was only a miserable 
old Maori woman digging in the 
field for the few potatoes which the 
soldiers had left. She looked like 
one of the weird sisters in Macbeth, 
and we regarded her with some- 
thing of awe. She was the last of 
her tribe that remained in those 
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parts; all the rest had taken the 
field, leaving her to her fate. She 
had hitherto contrived to live, but 
her misery was so great, that she 
seemed to think the Pakehas could 
do nothing worse to her than fate 
had already done. It is always so; 
_ the evils of war ever fall heaviest on 
the weak and the defenceless. 

This wretched old woman was the 
only human being we saw on the 
way, and if our guide had been 
armed with his rifle, she also would 
have disappeared; he was not 
naturally cruel, but cowardice pro- 
duces cruelty ; if he had been alone, 
he would not have spared her. He 
told us how the Maoris had mur- 
dered old men, women, and children, 
torturing them to death with fiend- 
ish ingenuity; and the doctrine of 
Christian forgiveness formed no 
part of his creed. Nor had it 
exercised much influence on our 
soldiers: houses, orchards, imple- 
ments of agriculture, all had been 
wantonly destroyed; for miles 
around the country had been wasted 
with fire; all was dark, lifeless, and 
repulsive. There is anold tradition 
in the north, that when certain 
families lost their estates, the birds 
deserted the trees where they had 
built their nests for centuries; here 
it was no tradition, but a stern 
reality. The fire had not left a 
single bush where a bird could build 
a nest, and every bird had left. A 
feeling of loneliness stole over us; 
we were awe-struck by the lifeless- 
ness of the landscape around. Our 
guide persisted in following a native 
tract, and we lost our way. After 
wandering for miles, we reached a 
spot where we halted for a little. 
It was a green valley, with a tiny 
little stream meandering through 
it; on seeing the wavy juicy grass, 
our horse rushed across the tottering 
rustic bridge, and began to crop 
with hungry eagerness. Our guide, 
who would have murdered ‘a help- 
less Maori woman without com- 
punction, had mercy on his beast; 
he unloosened his bridle and light- 
ened his burden, that he might eat 
with greater freedom. A few yards 
from the right bank of the rivulet 
was a small fountain discharging 
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its cool delicious water into a cala- 
bash which some frightened Maori 
woman had left behind. A little 
higher up the bank was a small hut 
covered with rawpo; the door stood 
invitingly open; it was only by 
stooping that we could enter. 
Everything remained as it had been 
left; the fire had burned out on the 
hearth; the fragments of a rude 
meal were still on the table; a few 
children’s toys were scattered about; 
in the hurry of the moment the 
well-thumbed Maori Testament had 
been left behind. It was with a 
sad heart that we seated ourselves 
on a log beside the fountain, and 
had recourse to that great soother 
of sorrow—a pipe. If Tennyson 
had been there, he would have 
found better material for future 
idylls than all the majesty and 
beauties of Arthur’s court. We 
could not help pitying the poor 
creatures, who had been driven 
forth from this peaceful valley, to 
which they ‘can never hope to re- 
turn. A different train of sentiment 
had been passing through the mind 
of our companion, as he lay stretched 
on the green sward. ‘ By Japers!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘if I draw fifty acres 
of land like this, I’ll give up gold- 
digging, and stick to it for life.’ 
After some hours of uneasy wan- 
dering in the bush, we reached a 
rising ground, where we could see 
in the distance the white tents of 
the encampment at Wattau-Wattau. 
This is one of the most charming 
stations on the line: the tents are 
pitched on the banks of the river, in 
the centre of a grove of peach-trees, 
the branches of which were recently 
loaded with fruit. A lazy subaltern 
could stretch out his hand and help 
himself without rising from his bed. 
The surrounding country abounds 
also with kumera, potatoes, and 
other vegetables, so that our men 
fare better here than elsewhere. 
Redoubts have been erected on both 
sides of the river, so that no hostile 
canoe can pass without being ex- 
posed to the fire of our guns. It 
was with much regret that we tore 
ourselves away from Wattau-Wattau 
and our kind entertainers the fol- 
lowing morning; we should have 
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been content to remain there a little 
longer. Canoes, manned by natives, 
start every morning at nine o’clock, 
for the purpose of conveying stores 
to Te Rori, a distance of more than 
twenty miles, and return the same 
day. We found two canoes waiting 
at the landing-place; one had six- 
teen paddles, and the other eleven ; 
we preferred the latter, which was 
under the guidance of Mary Epiehu, 
a well-known character in these 
parts. She enjoys the reputation of 
being the best swimmer and diver 
of all the natives that frequent the 
banks of the Waipa, and we heard 
many tales of her prowess and skill. 
A short time before, a party of our 
men were crossing the river in a 
canoe, Which was overturned; all 
contrived to reach the bank in 
safety, but their rifles were lost. 
The best divers in the regiment 
failed to recover them, when Mary’s 
assistance was called in, and in 
half an hour they were all safely 
landed. Soon after this a soldier 
was drowned, and though every 
effort was made, his body could not 
be recovered. Recourse was had to 
Mary; but it was found that, though 
she had no objection to handling 
rifles, she was decidedly averse to 
touching the dead body of a Pakeha. 
This aversion sprung from a feeling 
of superstition. In the old heathen 
times, no Maori could touch a dead 
body without becoming tapu, i.e., 
excluded from the society ofall his 
fellows; and the rites of sepulchre 
were confided to a miserable class 
of pariahs, who lived in huts by 
themselves, and had no intercourse 
with the tribes to which they be- 
longed. If a person accidentally 
touched a dead body, or even the 
bones of one who had been long 
interred, his friends fled from him 
in horror, and he was driven from 
the usual haunts of the tribe to 
spend his life in solitude. The 
reader will perceive that the tapw 
was much the same as the unclean- 
ness of the Jewish ceremonial law; 
it lasted as long, and could only be 
removed by a priest. No wonder 
that all stood in awe of the tapu ; it 
was the worst calamity that could 
befall an unfortunate Maori. Every 
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door was closed against him; his 
dearest friends and relations fled 
from him in terror. Whatever he 
touched became unclean and was 
cast aside as useless. He could not 
even eat his food like ordinary 
mortals; he had to kneel down on 
all fours to gnaw it like a dog, taking 
care to keep his hands behind his 
back. Food was sometimes thrown 
to him as if he had been a savage 
beast, but few would willingly re- 
main to see him devour it. The 
priests alone had the power of re- 
moving the dreaded tupu. Different 
ceremonies prevailed among dif- 
ferent tribes; but, as among the 
Anglo-Saxons on similar solemn 
occasions, there was always a good 
deal of eating and drinking. All 
preliminary rites being duly per- 
formed, the priests stood over the 
victim of tap with branches of the 
korokia-tree in their hands; after 
spitting on these and touching the 
shoulders of the possessed with 
them, they muttered a species of 
incantation, which had the effect of 
removing the topu and restoring 
the outcast to the society of his 
fellow-men. Owing to the labours 
of the missionaries, the outward ob- 
servance of tapu has fallen very 
much into disuse; but it takes cen- 
turies to weed out the roots of 
superstition from the human mind. 
There is still the same antipathy 
to touching the dead, and Mary 
Epiehu, though by profession a 
Christian, shared in this feeling. 
At first she absolutely refused to 
dive for the body; the offer of a 
pound did not change her decision ; 
but she could not resist the offer of 
two. Avarice was stronger than 
superstition; Mary soon recovered 
the body, and claimed the reward. 
We sailed in the same canoe, and 
had the honour of being introduced 
to her before starting. We were 
prepared to invest her with all the 
attributes of a heroine of romance; 
but there was nothing in her appear- 
ance to foster such an illusion. She 
was a short, stout, thick-set woman, 
about forty years of age. She was 
lightly clad in a loose European cos- 
tume; but her arms, her feet, and her 
neck were bare. Her head was 
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plumped rather than placed between 
her two broad shoulders, and her 
brawny arms showed more of muscu- 
lar development than we care to see 
in the fair sex. To atone for this, 
her hands, though daily accustomed 
to the use of the paddle, were small, 
elegant, and tapering; her feet were 
short, broad, and not over clean, 
with less development of the arch, 
than we usually see in Europe; 
her hair was dark and abundant, 
with a slight wave in it such as we 
have seen in coloured Creoles; the 
teeth were white and perfect; the 
nose short, broad, and somewhat 
compressed ; the capacious mouth 
over-lapped by the upper lip; the 
eyes large, dark, and restless; the 
complexion, olive brown. We have 
been thus particular in describing 
Mary, because she may be accepted 
as a fair representative of a middle- 
aged Maori woman—ex und disce 
omnes, We soon discovered that 
in strength and skill she surpassed 
all the paddlers in the canoe. Her 
son, a boy of thirteen, sat by her 
side, and earned his ten shillings a 
day the same as the others.. The 
paddlers keep time to the monoto- 
nous chant of the steersman, who 
stands at the stern of the canoe, and 
guides its course. He sung one line 
to which Mary responded; some- 
times the whole crew joined in. 
When they began to race with the 
other canoe, all shouted with ex- 
citement and beat their paddles till 
they nearly broke. Two strokes are 
given in paddling, a heavy one to 
propel the canoe, a slighter one to 
beat time and give the paddlers 
time to breathe. The paddle, 
which is about four feet in length, 
is held in both hands, the right at 
the end, and the left at the centre. 
To paddle well, requires skill as well 
as strength ; we soon found out this 
from experience. When they pad- 
dled with all their might, the canoe, 
which was heavily laden, went about 
six miles an hour; but we gained 
nothing by this, as they threw them- 
selves down and rested, till we lost 
as much as we had gained. During 
these intervals, one old fellow with 
something of a sacerdotal appear- 
ance read aloud from a book, while 
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the others rested and listened. We 
had the curiosity to examine the 
title-page; it was Ro Nga Waiata, 
or the Book of Hymns. We have 
mixed among the boatmen of many 
countries, and never found them 
employing their leisure hours so 
well; it was a pleasing proof of the 
success of missionary labour among 
a race who, some twenty years ago, 
were in the habit of feasting on 
human flesh. All were excessively 
polite; they gave me the best seat 
in the canoe, and tried to explain in 
broken English the different objects 
of interest we passed. Mary occa- 
sionally turned round, and smiled 
benignantly upon us with her large 
lustrous eyes. When we made use 
of the few words of Maori we had 
picked up, and which we have no 
doubt we pronounced abominably, 
these children of nature, unre- 
strained by any conventional laws 
of politeness, langhed with irrepres- 
sible glee. It was a source of no 
small satisfaction to be able to afford 
them some amusement; it was the 
only return they would accept for 
their kindness. That kindness ex- 
tended to something more than 
words or little acts of politeness. 
Half-way up the river, the canoe 
was paddled to the side, the whole 
party landed, and begun to collect 
dry wood. It was now two o’clock, 
and preparations were made for 
dinner ; a tripod of wood was erected 
over the blazing fire, and the water 
in the large black pot suspended on 
it began to bubble. Good joints, 
not of human flesh, but of excellent 
beef, were produced from the bow 
of the canoe and placed in the pot; 
savoury fish were broiled on the 
liveembers; potatoes roasted in the 
hot ashes. One young fellow, in- 
structed by Mary, kindled a small 
fire apart, placed on it a pannikin 
filled with tea, sugar, and water, 
allowed to boil till the proper mo- 
ment, and then brought it to us 
with half a loaf of bread. This 
separate process of cooking was 
intended as a token of respect. They 
would willingly have shared their 
meal with us; but that, we were 
told, would have been beneath the 
dignity of a Rangatira, or gentleman 
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of our rank. The Waipa, with its 
fern-covered banks, the canoe idly 
rocking in the water, the curling 
smoke of the fires, the picturesque 
groups of natives basking in the 
bright sunshine, would have formed 
a capital subject for an artist. 

On reaching Te Rori we took an 
affectionate farewell of our Maori 
friends, and proceeded to the Re- 
doubt, where we met with the usual 
hospitable reception, and enjoyed 
more of the comforts of civilized 
life than we had any right to expect 
at this remote station. This was 
owing to the prudence and foresight 
of the facetious officer in command, 
whose savoir vivre in times of peace 
is only equalled by his savoir-faire 
in hours of danger. The bands of 
all the different regiments have 
been broken up, and the men have 
to march without music; the exi- 
gencies of the service may have 
rendered this necessary, but the 
loss is felt and regretted by all. 
The ingenuity of our kind enter- 
tainer had in some measure remedied 
this want by converting the bugle- 
men of the regiment into a tempo- 
rary band; they played some 
simple airs after mess. It was the 
first music we had heard since 
leaving Auckland, and had a sin- 
gular effect in this savage place. 
Next morning we were provided 
with a horse to Pa Teranga, a re- 
doubt about four miles from Te Rori. 
The natives had a strong pa in this 
neighbourhood, which they aban- 
doned on finding that the General 
was about to cut off their retreat. 
We were strongly dissuaded from 
walking the remaining ten miles 
alone, as the road is infested by 
straggling parties of the enemy; 
but being anxious to reach our 
destination, we pushed on. The 
day was oppressively hot, and at 
every step we sunk ankle-deep in 
the dust caused by the wheels of 
the bullock-waggons. On either side 
of the beaten track was the dense 
bush; in the distance a range of 
mountains sweeping down to the sea. 
The only settlement we passed was 
the homestead of an English farmer, 
who, being married to a Maori 
Woman, had been left unmolested 
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by the natives. In one or two deep 
gullies we saw a few wharries in 
ruins, with small patches of potato- 
ground around them; but their 
former occupants had fled. We had 
walked on for some time in solitude, 
following out a train of thought 
which had no connexion with sur- 
rounding objects, when, on raising 
our eyes, we saw a mounted Maori 
planted in the road before us, at 
the distance of about twenty yards. 
He was surveying us with evident 
curiosity. It was no use attempting 
to retreat, so we walked quickly up 
to him without any appearance of 
fear, ready to defend ourselves if 
attacked. He never moved from 
his position in the centre of the 
road. Keeping our eyes steadily 
fixed upon him, and our hands on 
something else, we began to grin 
with all our might, in token of 
friendship; he grinned in return; 
and on coming up, we grasped one 
another’s hands as if we had been 
old and intimate friends. He was a 


powerful fellow, about thirty years 
of age, well mounted and armed; 
he professed not to know English; 


but when we inquired the distance 
to Awamutu, he held up four fin- 
gers to signify that it was four 
miles. We grinned again, shook 
hands and parted. On reaching the 
rising ground, we turned round and 
found that he had disappeared. 
Soon after this we heard several 
shots fired; but we hurried on with- 
out waiting to ascertain the cause, 
and after an hour or so, caught the 
first glimpse of Awamutu, which 
we need not describe at present. 
Soon after we arrived, two orderlies 
entered the camp, covered with 
dust and perspiration. They had 
started that morning from Mangau- 
tautari, the General’s head-quarters, 
for Awamutu, and had seen nothing 
of the natives till they reached a 
spot about a mile to the left of the 
place where we met our mounted 
friend, when a volley was fired upon 
them from the bush. One rider 
was dismounted by the fall of his 
horse, the other rode off as fast as 
he could. On looking round, he 
saw his comrade pursued by a party 
of natives, the foremost of whom 
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was brandishing a spear, and pre- safety beyond the reach of their 
paring to strike. With the instinc- pursuers. Half a mile from the 
tive bravery of a true soldier, he camp jhe fell down dead; he had 
turned round his horse, rushed up seven bullets in his body; but he 
to the native, and shot him dead had done his work well. Such is 
with his revolver. In a moment oneof the many incidents that tend 
his comrade was behind him,and to relieve the monotony of camp 
the good horse bore them both in _ life at Awamutu. a 


IN HAVEN. 


HE ruddy convolvulus grows 
In its place by the brink of the sea ; 
But no one can learn where it blows ; 
Except from my Minnie and me. 


The wrinkles are smooth’d on the sand, 
And the weeds in deep water lie clear ; 
But no one may view them at hand, 
For I and my Minnie are here. 


There are caves in the lily-white rock ; 
There are agates and shells on the shore ; 

But the timber’s not hewn from its block 
That would build you a boat to come o’er. 


For faith is so scarce in the world, 
And love is so dim in the heart ; 
And the winds that might waft you lie curl’ 
Too close for a whisper to start: 
A whisper of malice and hate— 
A whisper of greed and desire ; 
Ah, well might our voices abate 
If spectres like these should come nigher ! 


They are nigh—but they listen in vain : 
They are close—but they never shall hear : 
Though the music we make is so plain, 
It is mute to an enemy’s car. 


The music we make is our own; 

"Tis our secret, by cliff or by grove ; 
We sing it, we hear it, alone; 

Because we are christen’d with love. 


"Tis a tender, a trembling delight— 
Pathetic, and full of sweet woe ; 
We learnt it far up on yon height, 
Yet ’tis meet for these valleys below : 
We learnt it when hope was but new, 
When passion had scarcely begun ; 
And still it sounds solemnly true, 
Now I and my Minnie are one. 
Artuur J. Munsy. 
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GILBERT RUGGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ A FIRST FRIENDSHIP,’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A TURNING POINT. 


R. RUGGE travelled up to Lon- 
\ don as comfortably as a passen- 
ger by a night mail could expect to 
travel. Being on friendly terms with 
the coachman and guard (whom he 
had many a time ‘ tipped’ with a half- 
sovereign on his journeys to school 
and elsewhere), and being well up 
in all the usages of ‘the road,’ he 
even fared better, perhaps, than the 
majority of travellers. But when 
he beheld from Highgate Archway 
the early morning sun shining over 
the metropolis, and the dome of St. 
Paul's rising out of the sea of smoke 
that filled the plain below, he felt 
remarkably stiff and sleepy, and in 
that curious state of confusion with 
regard to the time of day peculiar 
to travellers by night coaches. All 
theclocksin Islington seemed wrong, 
as they galloped along through that 
suburb. The sleepy apprentices 
taking down shutters and dusting 
out shops, were evidently under the 
impression that it was somewhere 
about seven in the morning, whereas 
to Gilbert and his fellow-travellers, 
it seemed as much like seven in the 
evening as any other hour out of the 
twenty-four. But finding the opinion 
of mankind on that point against 
him (as was evidenced by the in- 
creasing bustle of the streets), Gil- 
bert accepted it as a fact that 
another day was about to begin, and 
roused himself up from the series 
of uneasy naps he had been falling 
into and out of, all the night long. 
Calling a hackney-coach as soon 
as he set foot in Holborn, Mr. Rugge 
drove off to the West-end hotel 
where it had been decided he was 
to take up his abode. It was an 
uncompromisingly genteel hotel, 
situated in that oasis of fashion that 
lies between the dust of Oxford- 
street and Piccadilly. A _ little 
abashed at first by the general mag- 
nificence of things, Gilbert ordered 
his breakfast with some constraint, 
and ate it with more, under the eyes 
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of a couple of intensely respectable 
waiters of middle-age and spotless 
cravats. 

As his visit to Mrs. Doomsley was 
the ostensible object of his journey 
to town, Gilbert felt bound to make 
that his first business. So, as soon as 
breakfast was over, he sallied forth 
for Blackheath. 

It was about noon when Gilbert 
reached the sombre red-brick man- 
sion, surrounded by gloomy firs, that 
had been pointed out to him across 
the heath as Patmos House. 

As he opened the gate at the 
porter’s lodge, a loud bell clanged 
out a warning of his approach to 
the house. Thus announced, Gil- 
bert made his way up the avenue of 
firs, and arriving at the hall door, 
was received by a serious footman 
in sad-coloured livery. By whom, 
on presenting his card, Gilbert was 
ushered into a large, chilly drawing- 
room, whose splendours were all 
hidden under brown-holland. After 
some minutes, the footman returned 
to inform him that ‘ Mrs. Doomsley 
sent her love to Mr. Rugge, and was 
sorry she could not see him this 
morning, being confined to her sofa 
with one of her bad ’eads; but would 
he send up any message, and stay 
and take a little luncheon, if so in- 
clined? To which highly hospi- 
table offer (made under the assump- 
tion, as far as Mrs. Doomsley knew, 
that her visitor had just arrived 
from Lincolnshire), Mrs. Doomsley’s 
nephew made reply that ‘ having 
come up from the country to call 
upon his aunt, it was certainly un- 
fortunate that she could not see 
him. He had no message that it 
was necessary he should transmit.’ 
And Mr. Rugge took up his hat to 
walk out of the house in dudgeon. 

But the footman informed him 
that it was ‘mistress’s partickler 
wish he should not go away without 
seein’ the young ladies, and takin’ 
refreshment.’ Whereupon he was 
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marshalled into the dining-room— 
a funereal apartment, adorned with 
black marbles and bronzes, and 
having a large organ in one corner, 
ard a demonstrative missionary- 
box on the chimney-piece —and there 
served with a light repast in the 
shape of a couple of legs of a cold 
fowl and some very small beer. But 
the fowl being served up on a dish 
of silver, and the beer poured into a 
costly Bohemian drinking-glass, the 
splendour, if not the liberality, of 
Mrs. Doomsley’s table was manifest. 
Ere he had concluded, there came a 

tap at the door, and two scraggy, 
precocious- Jooking children in white 
frocks and frilled trousers entered, 
escorted by a nurse, who introduced 
them as his cousins. These young 
ladies, as soon-as their nurse had 
retired, beguiled the time by putting 
Mr. Rugge (who was much less at 
ease throughout the interview than 
they were) through a course of ques- 
tions of a personal and embareassing 
nature. ‘They wanted to know how 
old he was, why he wore a blue silk 
scarf, and whether he liked smart 
things; they liked blue sashes and 
red shoes, didn’t he? Was his ring 
a gold one or only sham? &c. &c. 

‘ Jane, that’s rude!’ said the elder. 

‘You shouldn’t ask such questions. 
3esides, talking of finery is sinful. 
Don’t you know that “the poor sheep 
and silkworms wore our very cloth- 
ing long before?” ’ And the discreet 
young lady proceeded to inquire of 
her cousin whether he went twice 
or three times to church on Sundays, 
and whether he had ever been to a 
missionary meeting, or seen the con- 
verted cannibal chief, Womargaroo, 
with the tattooed face and the fish 
bones in his ears. ‘We have. He 
came to mamma’s last Bible tea, and 
sat there on the cane stool, near the 
organ, and frightened Freddy, our 
baby, into convulsions.’ 

: Oh, he was ugly,’ cried Jane; 
‘T wouldn’t shake hands with him, 
though Ma said she'd send me to 
bed if I didn’t.’ 

‘For shame, Jane; you'll have to 
do so in heaven,’ remonstrated her 
sister, piously. 

‘How do you know, Clarissa? 

3esides, if I do, his hands won’t be 
black there.’ 
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Clarissa was not prepared to 
argue the question; but, shaking 
her head morally at her sister, she 
went on to inform her cousin that 
her mamma wanted to convert Wo- 
margaroo’s friends at home (some- 
where in the Pacific), and was get- 
ting up a subscription for that pur- 
pose ; and, with a business-like air, 
Clarissa produced a card and pencil 
and solicited a donation. 

‘And you'll give me something 
for my Jews’ box?’ demanded Jane, 
smartly. ‘To make the Jews tum 
Christians and go to church, you 
know. I’ve got seven and sixpence; 
but ma says I mayn’t bry any more 
new doll’s clothes until I’ve gota 
pound. Do give me something.’ 

‘If you would rather put it in 
mama's Polynesian Mission box, 
you can,’ continued Clarissa, taking 
no notice of her sister’s interrup- 
tion. ‘It’s all the same cause. The 
box stands on the hall table. Thomas 
will show you it when you go out. 
Mamma always likes visitors to give 
something.’ 

‘ But they don’t, cried the incor- 
rigible Jane. ‘It’s never hed any- 
thing put in for ever so long. I 
rattled it the other day, ard ‘t’s got 
nothing in it but the peas and pins 
that Freddy drops in. You had 
better give me something for the 
Jews instead.’ 

‘For shame, Jane,’ remonstrated 
Clarissa, thinking ber sister was 
taking an unfair advantage of her, 
‘ asking like that! I'll tell mamma’ 

As a quarrel seemed impending 
between the young ladies, Gilbert 
thought it best to put an end to the 
acrimonious conversation by be 
stowing a shilling on each of the 
rival claimants; which done, he 
rose, and taking leave of his inter- 
esting cousins without delay, but 
with considerable confusion of 
manner, made his way out of the 
house as quickly as possible. 

It was not until he had put two 
miles between him and Patmos 
House that Mr. Rugge had walked 
off his vexation. 

Returning io town, he dined at 
his hotel, and finding that Macready 
was playing at Covent Garden, went 
off to the theatre for the evening, 
where he soon forgot the disagree 
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able incident of the morning. As 
he entered the hall of the hotel, on 
his return from the theatre at mid- 
night, he found a’contention going 
on between the waiters and a guest 
just arrived, respecting a private 
sitting-room that the latter had 
wiitten to retain, and which, it ap- 
peared, had been allotted to Gilbert 
by mistake. The stranger, a tall 
dark man of a military aspect, 
seemed very irate, and the waiters 
much embarrassed. The hotel was 
full, there was no other sitting-room 
at liberty until the next morning, and 
matters were further complicated by 
Gilbert arriving on the scene at the 
yery moment when the discussion 
was at its height. 

‘If I have the strong argument 
of “ possession ” in my favour, I am 
willing to admit that your letter 
there gives you a prior claim to the 
room,’ said Gilbert, as soon as the 
matter was explained to him; ‘but 
can we make no compromise ?” 

The stranger turned rourd some- 
what haughtily on Gilbert as he 
spoke, and surveyed him from head 
to foot. The inspection proving sa- 
tisfactory, apparently, he replied— 

‘I do not see what compromise is 
possible, unless, indeed, I can sup 
in your room to-night, and breakfast 
there to-morrow morning.’ 

‘That is just what I was about 
to propose,’ replied Gilbert; ‘we 
can neither of us turn out at this 
hour’ And the gentlemen ex- 
changed cards, and the matter was 
settled there and then. 

The card that Gilbert held in his 
hand bore upon it, ‘Captain Huns- 
wood.’ He saw nothing more of its 
representative until the following 
morning, when they met at the 
breakfast-table. 

The incident of the previous 
night had paved the way to a more 
friendly intercourse than is usual 
between strangers. There was a 
certain travelled man-of-the-world 
tone in Captain Hunswood’s conver- 
sation that had especial attractions 
for Gilbert. The Captain had seen 
a deal of life, at home and abroad ; 
had spent several years in India, 
and was evidently accustomed to 
good society. He would have been 
a handsome man, save for a wound 
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across the bridge of his nose (it 
looked like a sword cut) that de- 
stroyed the ‘regularity of his fea- 
tures. His face was dark, but his 
hands were small and delicate as a 
woman’s; his voice was deep-toned 
and agreeable ; it had a peculiar in- 
tonation at times that seemed to 
express considerable sensibility of 
character. He was a man that nine 
persons out of ten would have been 
attracted by; but yet there was a 
deiect somewhere in the Captain’s 
face. Was it the eye, which did not 
quite respond to the smile on his 
lips, or to that deep mellow voice ? 
You came to the conclusion after a 
time that it was a cold eye, and an 
evasive one, eluding all efforts to 
detect its expression or even its 
colour, which seemed to change 
from grey to green or brown, whilst 
you looked at it. But there was a 
bonhomie about the Captain’s man- 
ner — a pleasent, kindly humour 
in his speech that went far to neu- 
tralize all unfavourable impres- 
sions. 

‘As you have been good enough 
to allow me to share your room this 
morning. I hope you will do me the 
favour of dining with me to-morrow 
night, Mr. Rugge,’ said Captain 
Hunswood, as he rose from the 
table. ‘ To-night I have an engage- 
ment in Upper Brook-street.’ 

Gilbert accepted the invitation, 
and finding the Captain’s society so 
agreeable, walked with him down 
to his club in Pall Mall. From 
thence (being in the neighbour- 
hood) Mr. Rugge adjourned to his 
tailor’s, and so on to the wine mer- 
chant’s about the Rector’s Bur- 
gundy ; so that by the time he found 
himself on the direct road to Ken- 
sington it was past two o’clock. 
This dilatoriness was not at all in 
keeping with that character of an 
impatient lover in which Mr. Rugge 
had started on his travels; but then 
he had had so many things to distract 
his attention since he arrived in 
London. He was making some such 
reflection as he approached Hyde 
Park Corner. 

Now when our hero had reached 
this point in his journey, he stood a 
few moments on the pavement in 
front of Apsley House, debating 
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whether he should pursue the direct 
road before him or turn aside into 
the Park and make his way down 
to Kensington under the trees. 
Unimportant as this decision be- 
tween two roads seemed, it was 
destined to influence his whole life. 

It was a bright April day. The 
spring sunshine was on the green 
turf and the budding leaves, and the 
wind coming from the west was 
fragrant and inviting; so he de- 
cided in favour of the Park. Little 
as he knew it, he had in that mo- 
ment determined his future. 

The Easter recess was over; Lon- 
don was getting full. Though early 
in the afternoon,the Park was already 
thronged with carriages and eques- 
trians. Gilbert was sauntering 
across the wide roadway in front of 
the Achilles statue, when he was 
suddenly brought up by a loud 
shout, and an irate voice crying, 
* Now then, where are your eyes, sir? 
Do you want to find yourself under 
my wheels?’ and discovered that the 
pole of a phaeton was just behind 
his back, and a couple of horses’ 
heads over his shoulders. The owner 
of the irate voice was a well-dressed 
young man of a fair complexion and 
an open countenance, driving a pair 
of spirited horses. 

‘Hallo!’ continued he of the open 
countenance, staring at Gilbert 
Rugge with an air of astonishment; 
‘if it isn’t Menenius Agrippa, of all 
persons. How do you do, old fellow? 
Why, how you are altered!’ And he 
flung the reins to the servant beside 
him, and springing out of the phae- 
ton, shook Gilbert warmly by the 
hand. 

‘ Why, Harlixstowe, this is a sur- 
prise!’ exclaimed Gilbert. So it’s 
you who were about to run me 
down? I thought you were in Italy.’ 

‘So we were till last month. But 
Edith was beginning to get tired of 
pictures and museums and all that, 
and wanted a little London society 
again; so,as my father had business 
to transact with his lawyers, we all 
returned together.’ 

John Fynche Harlixstowe, an old 
chum of Gilbert’s in his public- 
school days, proceeded to inform his 
quondam friend of various changes 
that had taken place since last they 
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met. Amongst other things, how 
his father had lately come into cer- 
tain family property in Lincolnshire 
through the death of his elde+ bro- 
ther, Harlixstowe of Harlixstowe; 
and how his sister had inherited a 
large fortune from the same quarter, 

‘Did you know my uncle? You 
are a Lincolnshire man, Rugge ?’ 

‘Only by name—and as a great 
sportsman. Every one in the county 
knows the Harlixstowe Hunt.’ 

‘ Ah, I expect my father will give 
up the hounds. I’m afraid so. He 
doesn’t care for that sort of thing, 
you know. Never were two men 
more unlike. But we can’t stand 
talking here. Just jump into my 
phaeton, and we'll take a turn round’ 

Gilbert hesitated. He wanted to 
be going on to Kensington ; but he 
also much desired to have a few 
minutes’ talk with his old school- 
fellow. 

‘Look alive, we are blocking up 
the way.’ 

His friend’s voice dispelled the 
momentary reverie. He decided to 
take one turn round the Park, and 
sprang into the phaeton. 

‘What a swell you have grown, 
Rugge. I hardly knew you,’ said 
Harlixstowe, as they dashed along 
in the sunshine. ‘ How long is it 
since we played Coriolanus together 
on speech-day, when Menenius 
Agrippa electrified everybody by his 
eloquence, and got so awfully bullied 
about his toga?’ 

‘Some five or six years, I suppose. 
But what in the world have you been 
about, to go to Italy, Harlixstowe? 
I thought you hated classic ground, 
and always vowed you would have 
no more to do with Romans and 
Greeks when you had shut up your 
school books. I suppose Oxford 
changed your views and gave you 
better tastes ?’ 

‘No it didn’t. It made me hate 
them worse than ever. The fact is, 
Rugge (I may as well out with it, 
you're sure to hear it sooner or later), 
I was plucked, and I have cut the 
whole concern. Not all the dons 
and tutors in the world could ever 
make a scholar of me, I know that 
very well, and my father knows it 
now, though it took a long time to 
make him believe it. It was a sad 
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disappointment to him—that’s the 
worst of it. But we have given up 
the idea of distinguishing the family 
name in that line; and so I’m going 
in for the turnip-growing and bul- 
lock-feeding, and going to turn 
country squire, and be a great man 
at agricultural meetings and all that 
sort of thing. More in my line, 
don’t you think?” 

John Fynche Harlixstowe (or Jack 
Harlixstowe, as he was}more com- 
monly called) certainly looked a 
very passable representative of the 
embryo country gentleman, with 
his fair florid cheeks and stalwart 
build. Ere long he inquired of 
Gilbert where he was staying in 
in town. 

‘Ah, a good place, I believe. A 
friend of ours (a second cousin or 
something of the sort) from India is 
staying there. I will trust him for 
finding good quarters. Hunswood 
knows what comfort is.’ 

‘Hunswood, did you say ? 

‘Yes, do you know him ?’ 

The question led to an account of 
Gilbert's introduction to the Cap- 
tain over night. 

They were discussing the matter, 
when, as they approached Grosvenor 
Gate, Harlixstowe exclaimed,— 

‘Yonder come Edith and my 
father, returning from their ride.’ 
And Gilbert beheld an elderly aristo- 
cratic-looking man and a young 
lady approaching on horseback. 

They were turning out through 
the gate, when the lady recognized 
her brother, and, stopping her horse, 
beckoned him to approach. The 
elderly gentleman, not noticing 
this, rode leisurely on through the 
gate. 

‘I have just met an old school- 
fellow of mine, Edith, began Har- 
lixstowe, as they came up with the 
lady. ‘Allow me to introduce Mr. 
Rugge to you. We shall be neigh- 
bours down in Lincolnshire, 1 be- 
lieve. How far is it, Rugge, from 
your place to Harlixstowe?’ 

‘About one-and-twenty miles, I 
suppose,’ replied Gilbert, taking off 
his hat to the fair equestrian. He 
had not the least ground for any 
such supposition; but he was sud- 
denly dazzled by a pair of lustrous 
eyes and a very beautiful face turned 
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on him, and did not know at all 
what he said. 

The owner of the beautiful face (a 
somewhat haughty one, perhaps), 
returned Mr. Rugge’s salute calmly, 
and inquired of her brother whether 
he had remembered to go to Mit- 
chell’s about the box at the French 
plays for the next night. She spoke 
in a rich and clear voice, and 
managed her horse, which curvetted 
and chafed impatiently, with the 
ease of an accomplished horse- 
woman. 

‘Yes, all right, Edith; and in 
return for the hal’-hovr I spent in 
your service this morning, I con- 
sider myself entitled to ask Mr. 
Rugge to our “at home,” to-night, 
if he will accept so short a notice.’ 

‘Certainly, we shall be most happy 
to see Mr. Rugge,’ replied Miss 
Harlixstowe, in a tone of voice 
which, though perfectly polite, con- 
veyed the impression that it was a 
matter of utter indifference to her 
whether Mr. Rugge did so or not. 
Miss Harlixstowe bowed, raised her 
whip, and was about to ride on, 
when, a brass band suddenly striking 
up in Park-lane, with a horrible 
blare of trumpets, her horse pricked 
up his ears, and began to rear and 
plunge and back upon the phzton 
in a panic of fear. 

Gilbert had his foot on the step 
instantly, ready to spring out to her 
assistance, but Harlixstowe held him 
back, and cried out to the groom 
behind,— 

‘Keep back, keep back.’ 

The advice was well-timed. The 
high-mettled animal would not 
have suffered any one to approach it 
at that moment. The safety of the 
rider lay in her own management of 
the horse. 

Miss Harlixstowe kept a firm hold 
of the reins with one hand, and with 
the other gently patted the frightened 
creature on the neck, and soothed it 
with her voice. She had turned 
rather pale, but there was no fear 
upon her face, and she sat her horse 
with perfect composure. After 
prancing and pawing a few moments 
longer, the animal was under her 
control again. Its rapid movements 
and plunges had displayed the 
rider’s grace and horsemanship in a 
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marked degree. It had also revealed 
her self-possession. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Rugge,’ said 
Miss Harlixstowe, with a smile, as 
Cilbert now approached with the 
whip she had let fall. ‘ Those street 
bands are a terrible nuisance.’ 

Her gauntletted hand touched his 
for a moment, as he presented the 
whip. He stammered out some 
commonplace or other, and, con- 
scious that he was looking more 
utterly awkward than he had per- 
haps ever done before in his life, 
raised his hat as the lady rode off. 

‘How very beautiful your sister 
is” Gilbert Rugge was about to ex- 
claim, as he reseated himself in the 
phaeton by his friend’s side; but 
he changed it into—‘ How ‘very 
well your sister rides, Harlixstowe.’ 

‘Yes, Edith is a capital horse- 
woman, and used to astonish the 
fair Florentines not a little last 
winter, I can tell you,’ said her 
brother, as they drove on again. 
‘Indeed, she can do most things 
well, I think—from taking a fence 
to translating what d’ye call him— 
the Italian poet in the nightcap ?” 

* Dante? 

*‘That’s the fellow. Didn’t she 
knock off a lot of his verses when 
we were yonder. She would have 
been a rare hand for the Saphies 
and Alcaics if she’d been a sixth- 
form boy at Rugchester, wouldn’t 
she? Between ourselves, you know, 
I think Sir Arthur Penwallydyr 
had something to do with the verse- 
making mania.’ 

* How so?’ 

‘Oh, he’s mad, you know, about 
poetry and pictures and that sort of 
thing. And he has been very sweet 
on Edith for a long time (it’s no 
secret, for it was the talk of Florence 
all last winter) ; and he was always 
bringing her books, and going with 
her to the galleries, and discussing 
Titian and Ariosto, and all that; and 
Edith scribbled and painted and 
went to people’s studios, and they 
came to our receptions. And the 
Governor bought pictures and old 
books by the dozen, and we were all 
mighty learned and poetical, and 
full of high art; and everybody was 
very happy and contented (espe- 
cially the Governor) except myself, 
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who was like a fish out of water 
amongst such clever folks.’ 

‘And the end of the story, I 
suppose, is that Miss Harlixstowe 
is engaged to Sir Arthur Pen- 
wallydyr ? inquired Gilbert slowly, 

‘Not at all. Edith would have 
nothing to say to him when it came 
to the point, though we had a 
pretty rumpus about it; for my 
aunt, Lady Grampian, was dread- 
fully vexed, having egged on Pen- 
wallydyr, I expect. And my father 
too, was rather put out; for he and 
Sir Arthur always got on famously 
together, with their antiquarian 
tastes. And, you know, Penwallydyr 
is tremendously rich—owns an es- 
tate that covers a Welsh county. 
It would have been a first-rate 
match, of course; though I confess 
I don’t wonder at her refusing him. 
He’s a bit of a prig, and thinks 
there’s no name in the world equal 
to that of Penwallydyr.’ 

‘It is one of the oldest in the 
kingdom, I believe: it sounds quite 
Druidical,’ said Gilbert. 

‘ The oldest, if you believe Pen- 
wallydyr himself ; and not only that, 
but the bravest and honourablest. 
That’s where he had his hold on 
my father, who would give his 
daughter in marriage to-morrow to 
a lineal descendant of Caractacus 
(if one could be found) even if 
he were represented now-a-days in 
the person of a poor curate ora 
briefless barrister. But Edith wasn't 
to be won by the great Welsh 
baronet, and so we left Florence; 
and Penwallydyr has gone off for a 
tour to Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land to get over it, poor fellow! 
And Harlixstowe went on chatting 
after this fashion until they had 
made the tour of the Park once 
more. 

All this time Gilbert was uncon- 
fortably conscious that the afternoon 
was stealing away, and his visit to 
Kensington still unaccomplished. 

‘Why, what in the world have 
you got to do, Rugge, that you're in 
such a desperate hurry!’ exclaimed 
Harlixstowe, as Gilbert made another 
attempt to escape. 

Not caring to inform his com- 
panion in explicit terms, Mr. Rugge 
stammered that ‘ he was only gomg 
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down to Kensington to—to make a 
eall.’ 

‘ Well, suppose I drive you there. 
I shall be very happy.’ 

‘Oh, no: I won't trouble you to 
do that, replied Gilbert, quickly, 
turning very red. 

The idea of driving up to Miss 
MacCoriander’s Establishment for 
Young Ladies along with Jack 
Harlixstowe, in a phaeton and pair, 
was not at all to his mind. 

‘No trouble, my derr fellow,’ 
rearned Jack, preparing to turn 
out of the Park. 

But Gilbert laid his hand on his 
friend’s arm, and said in haste— 

‘I couldn't hear of it. Its a 
matter of—of no importance. I can 
go down to-morrow.’ 

‘Very well then, come along with 
me to Curb and Martingale’s, the 
harness-makers, in Oxford-street. 
I should like you to see the new set 
they have in hand for me. It’s some- 
thing very neat, I fancy.’ 

Feeling it was useless to resist 
further, Gilbert complied, and they 
drove off in the direction named. 

When at last Mr. Rugge found 
himself free, the day was over. Jack 
had led him a long round before 
depositing him at the doors of the 
hotel. ‘Should he take a cab at 
once and run down to Kensington ?’ 
Gilbert asked himself, as he crossed 
the hall of the hotel, whilst the clock 
was striking seven. The question 
was answered by the appearance of 
a waiter, who announced that Mr. 
Rugge’s dinner had been ready for 
half-an-hour. 

There was nothing for it but to 
defer the visit until to-morrow. 

‘The engagement for this evening 
must of course be kept, as a matter 
of common politeness,’ reasoned Mr. 
Rugge, as he looked from the hotel 
windows at the red flush in the 
west which told that the day was 
ended. 

Somebody else was looking at 
that same red flush in the west to- 
night. A young girl, standing at 
the windows of a long barren school- 
room, with a letter in her hand, 
which she had read a dozen times 
this day. The letter is signed 
‘Gabrielle, and is written in a tone 
of loving banter that brings a blush 
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to the reader’s cheeks, and causes a 
happy little smile to quiver round 
her mouth. As the red glow fades 
away from the evening sky, the 
young girl murmurs to herself, 

‘To-morrow then! he will come 
to-morrow. And thesmile still lin- 
gers on her face when all the sky is 
dark. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ENCHANTMENT. 


About ten o’clock that same night 
Mr. Rugge, carefully attired in 
evening dress, presented himself 
at the doors of Mr. Harlixstowe’s 
mansion, in Upper Brook-street. 
From the string of carriages down 
one side of the street, it was evident 
the Harlixstowes were ‘at home’ to 
a great number of people to-night. 
Surrendering himself into the hands 
of the footmen in the hall, Mr. 
Rugge was ushered up a broad 
flight of stairs, and through a pretty 
anteroom, all flowers and wax lights, 
into a suite of drawing-rooms, filled 
with people and blazing with light 
and colour. A rush of warm air, 
an odour of perfumes, a buzz of 
voices ‘making conversation’ all 
around him, and Mr. Rugge was 
launched into the crush of a London 
drawing-room in the season. 

It was some minutes after his 
name had been announced, ere 
Mr. Rugge espied his friend Jack, 
barricaded between two dowagers 
and a stand of flowers, in a re- 
mote corner of the room. Making 
his way up to him through the 
crowd, Gilbert was introduced to 
Mr. Harlixstowe, as soon as they 
could get near the master of the 
house. The grey-headed gentle- 
man, whom Gilbert had seen in the 
Park, bowed courteously. If his 
head had not been quite so thin, his 
lips so pinched, his eyes so faded, 
Mr. Harlixstowe would have been a 
handsome man, no doubt; but he 
was undeniably aristocratic-looking. 
The faded look about his eyes was 
the result of defective vision. He 
was so short-sighted, that either his 
son or his daughter kept near him 
all the evening. 

At this moment, indeed, when 
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Gilbert was introduced to him, Miss 
Harlixstowe stood close by; and it 
was the sudden vision of a beauty 
more perfect, more dazzling, than 
anything he had ever beheld or 
conceived, that deprived Mr. Rugge 
of his usual self-possession and made 
him stammer as he did. The host’s 
manner, however, was gracious 
and reassuring enough. Mr. Har- 
lixstowe was evidently anxious to 
give his son’s old school-fellow a 
warm welcome, and the cordiality of 
his reception ought to have put him 
at ease at once. But Gilbert barely 
apprehended what his host was 
saying. He was only conscious 
that there, on the other side of the 
fire-place, beside the marble figure 
of a Greek goddess, and in the full 
blaze of the gilded candelabra on 
the mantelpiece, stood a creature 
so radiant in her loveliness, that he 
was dazed and blinded, and lost all 
power of attention as he gazed at 
her. Miss Harlixstowe looked lovely 
enough, indeed, to turn any man’s 
head. She was dressed in slight 
mourning —a pale dove-coloured 
silk, with no ornaments save the 
pearls in her hair. In her hand 
she carried a fan of snowy fea- 
thers, not whiter than her snowy 
neck. Her dress hung in rich 
folds about her, and swept the 
ground like a train. With a queen- 
like air, she approached Gilbert 
Rugge and vouchsafed him a word 
of welcome, in a voice that sounded 
to him sweeter than music. Like a 
queen she looked, as she inoved on 
again through the rooms; and like 
a queen received the homage of the 
men around her. It was a sort of 
court, indeed, over which Miss Har- 
lixstowe presided. A train of 
suitors and sycophants were about 
her, ready to pay her almost regal 
honours. She had been looked upon 
as ‘a catch’ for the last three sea- 
sons, at a time when she was only 
assessed in the matrimonial market 
at some fifteen thousand pounds’ 
value (for Miss Harlixstowe had 
good birth and rare beauty); but 
now that her fortune had been 
trebled through her uncle’s bequest, 
she had risen immensely in the 
market, and had obtained a popu- 
larity that was likely to set half the 
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younger sons in May Fair by the 
ears, With the hopes, jealousies, and 
ambitions it excited. 

Gilbert Rugge could only stand 
and follow her with his eyes, lost to 
everything going on around him. 
From the moment when the splen- 
dour of her beauty flashed suddenly 
upon him, as she stood there beside 
the Greek goddess, he was blind 
to everything save her presence. 
From that moment, Miss Harlix- 
stowe filled all the room to him, 
and everything about her became 
merged in her beauty. Miss Har- 
lixstowe sparkled in the lights, 
Miss MHarlixstowe was audible 
in the music, Miss Harlixstowe 
breathed in the flowers, Miss Har- 
lixstowe floated past him in the 
light form of the dancers, Miss Har- 
lixstowe was visible in every picture 
and work of art in the room. The 
whole atmosphere, in short, was 
electrically charged with Miss Har- 
lixstowe, and he—Gilbert Rugge— 
was the unhappy condenser into 
which thesubtle element was passing. 

How the evening passed away he 
had not the remotest idea. When 
he came to think matters over, the 
next morning, he had some confused 
recollection of having talked about 
Lincolnshire farming for a few 
minutes with Mr. Harlixstowe—of 
having had a chat with a_ polite 
foreigner, all beard and decorations, 
in a doorway, and of stumbling 
upon Captain Hunswood on the 
staircase. He also remembered 
walking home with the Captain to 
their hotel, and listening to his 
conversation about the Harlixstowe 
family with mingled interest and 
jealousy—interest in the topic and 
jealousy that the Captain knew them 
so much better than he did. But 
the rest of the evening was a blank 
to him, or rather a feverish dream 
of alternating joy and misery. 

There had been one moment of 
supreme satisfaction in the midst of 
the torments of that time. It was 
when Miss Harlixstowe, floating past 
on the arm of a big guardsman, 
stopped and spoke to Gilbert for a 
few moments of their meeting in the 
morning—of the behaviour of her 
horse, and the dangers of London 
riding, &c.—and all with a grace of 
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manner, a charm of look and voice 


that nearly sent Gilbert wild with 
admiration, and made the. guards- 
man’s moustache to curl with 
jealousy. Ah! had our poor hero 
known it, this friendliness of manner 
was not of the good augury he 
thought. It was only the graceful 
condescension of a reigning beauty 
towards a modest and not ill- 
favoured young man—the kindli- 
ness that a handsome woman can 
safely extend towards such small 
admirers as Mr. Gilbert Rugge. It 
was because the distance between 
them was so immeasurable, that 
Miss Harlixstowe could adopt this 
amiable, this almost protective air, 
towards the young Lincolnshire 
squire. 

She passed along again, and, for 
her life, could not have told the next 
minute what she had been saying to 
Mr. Rugge in that sweet voice; 
while he, poor fool! was treasuring 
up her words as though they had 
been divine utterances. 

Of his friend Jack, Gilbert saw 
very little all the evening; but he 
carried away with him a very clear 
recollection of his speech at parting 
—which was to the effect that if he 
did not come and take luncheon 
with them the next morning to 
have out the chat they had been 
done out of by these confounded 
people, he — John Harlixstowe — 
would cut him—Gilbert Rugge—in 
a public street the next time they 
met. 

There was no fear of his having 
to carry out the threat. With this 
hope to live upon for the next twelve 
hours, Gilbert Rugge returned to 
his hotel, to lie awake half the night, 
haunted by visions of Miss Harlix- 
Stowe, and then fall asleep and 
dream over and over again that she 
was married to the handsome 
guardsman, with whom he was 
engaged to fight a duel immediately 
aiter the ceremony, with the polite 
loreigner for his second. 


——_—. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE GOLDEN WEEK. 


G ilbert Rugge was in love. 
If there had been any doubt about 


it the first night of his meeting 
with Miss Harlixstowe, there was 
none the following day, when a 
second visit to Upper Brook-street 
vanquished him completely... He 
went to luncheon, saw Miss Harlix- 
stowe again (bewitchingly attired in 
morning costume) and found her 
more captivating than ever; talked 
with her a few minutes, and dis- 
covered her conversation to be 
the quintessence of wit and sense ; 
rode out with her and her brother, 
and saw no one half as beautiful 
in the Row; accepted a seat in the 
box at the French Plays for that 
evening, and spent a couple of bliss- 
ful, intoxicating hours squeezed up 


‘in the worst corner of the box, where 


he couldn’t see a yard beyond the 
footlights. 

But Mademoiselle Rachel, as 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, was nothing 
to him to-night. It was the en- 
chantress close before him that 
absorbed all his faculties and atten- 
tion. ‘To watch her looks, hold her 
fan or bouquet for a moment, an- 
ticipate her wants in the way of 
ices and refreshments, was happi- 
ness enough for him. Once Miss 
Harlixstowe deigned to make some 
comments on the acting. It was well 
for Gilbert that he had seen the 
great French actress in Paris, or he 
would have been at a loss to reply. 
Miss Harlixstowe listened to his 
remarks and talked for five minutes 
of the French drama: Gilbert grew 
eloquent on the theme. Miss Har- 
lixstowe allowed him to put on her 
shawl on quitting the box: Gilbert 
thrilled with delight at the high 
office. Miss Harlixstowe permitted 
him to hand her to her carriage: 
Gilbert felt prouder than a king, as 
he passed down the stairs with her 
leaning on his arm. Miss Harlix- 
stowe smiled, and said, ‘thank 
you, Mr. Rugge,’ as she bade him 
good-night: Gilbert went home to 
his hotel to pass another sleepless 
night. 

Yes, Gilbert Rugge was truly 
and really in love. It was no mere 
fancied attachment this time — no 
pleasant sentimental sort of affair 
—the growth of some little real 
feeling, a fair share of vanity, and 
a good deal of idleness combined, 
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but was a real and all-absorbing 
passion. It had sprung up sud- 
denly and taken entire possession 
of him, as with his warm nature, 
a real love was pretty sure to do 
one day. Henceforth the four 
walls of the house in Brook-street 
contained for him all that was 
fairest, brightest, most worthy of 
love and reverence on the face of 
the earth. He did not stay to 
think or reason. He did not at- 
tempt to analyze his feelings, or say 
to himself in so many words, ‘ Alas, 
I am in love!’ He simply gave 
himself up heart and soul to this 
new bliss that filled his life. It 
was enough for him that he was 
permitted to approach the object of 
his adoration, to see her in her 
walks and drives, to hear her speak 
from time to time, to feel the con- 
tact of her silken robe as she swept 
past him, to gaze at her in the dis- 
tance humbly and reverentially; 
for in its present stage, there was 
all the bashful reverence of youth 
in Gilbert’s love, and the woman 
he worshipped stood enshrined on 
heights to which he hardly dared to 
lift his eyes. 

Thanks to his friend Jack, Gilbert 
was a constant visitor in Brook- 
street for the next few days. The 
morning after the French Plays, the 
two young men went off together to 
Long Acre about the new brougham 
for Mr. Hurst. Then there was a 
horse to be looked at somewhere in 
Pimlico; acard for a private view of 
a great artist’s picture; a sale of a 
famous collector's gallery, which 
everybody in London with an atom 
of taste was bound to visit; with a 
dozen other things on hand for the 
day. At night, Gilbert dined en 
Jamille with the Harlixstowes. 
The day following was spent in 
similar fashion. A whole week 
fled away like a dream, and like a 
dream (a swift and brilliant one) 
that week remained in Gilbert’s 
memory for the rest of his life. 

It seemed to him ever afterwards 
that he must have spent the whole 
of his time in Upper Brook-street— 
either within the hallowed walls of 
Mr. Harlixstowe’s mansion, in a 
state of bliss, or pacing the pave- 
ment outside at some preposterous 
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hour of the night (an object of 
suspicion to the police), in a state 
very like delirium. At least, he 
could never afterward recall those 
portions of his time, when he was 
absent from the enchanted locality 
—such periods being mere blanks 
and wastes in life. 

Miss Harlixstowe always treated 
her brother’s friend after the same 
kindly fashion; after the fashion 
that is, which a beautiful and 
accomplished woman can so gra- 
ciously adopt towards a young 
man whom she regards as a mere 
lad. Not that there was any such 
vast difference in their respective 
ages as to justify this behaviour; 
Miss Harlixstowe was certainly not 
Mr. Rugge’s senior by more than 
twelve months. But it pleased her 
to regard him as a youth; and by 
the side of the worldly men about 
her, he did almost seem _ such. 
Establishing this in her own mind 
as a fact on which their intercourse 
was to be based, she was more at 
her ease with Gilbert, more cordial 
and friendly towards him than to 
the majority of his sex. There was 
a certain shyness and naiveté about 
the young provincial that Miss Har- 
lixstowe rather approved of, and 
more than once she turned away 
from the stereotyped compliments of 
town beaux, or the hackneyed witti- 
cisms of fashionable cynics, to listen 
to Mr. Rugge’s hesitating and not 
over-brilliant speeches. 

No wonder that the golden hours 
of this golden week sped away s0 
rapidly. No wonder Gilbert never 
found time to write again to Ga- 
brielle, or his grandfather, after the 
first night. 

A succession of pleasures filled 
every hour of his time. His new 
friends introduced him into a world 
which as yet he had known only 
by report—a world with whose 
ways, however, he quickly assimi- 
lated. One day, it was a flower- 
show at Chiswick; the next, a fancy 
fair at Chelsea; the third, a garden 
party at Roehampton; whilst the 
crowning féte of the week, was @ 
ball at Lady Grampian’s, when 
Miss Harlixstowe danced twice with 
Mr. Rugge, and without seeming 
bored with her partner too. 
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In most of these gay doings Gil- 
bert’s acquaintance, Captain Huns- 
wood, shared. Asa kinsman he was 
naturally on an intimate footing 
with the Harlixstowes, though he 
had seen little of them of late years. 
To Jack and Gilbert he always 
made himself agreeable enough, 
and was looked up to as an oracle 
by the young men, who accepted his 
dictums on all questions of horses, 
wines, and cravats, as the utterances 
of infallible taste. At times, though, 
there was a little air moqueur about 
the Captain’s remarks when ad- 
dressing Gilbert Rugge that that 
young gentleman hardly liked; but 
it was always of the airy, intangible 
nature, and could not ‘give actual 
offence. 

So the week sped away, and, at 
the end of seven days, Gilbert Rugge 
stood aghast one fine morning to 
find, from a letter from his cousin, 
that he was expected home for the 
dinner party on the morrow. The 
week had gone! There wasno help 
for it but to return. He could not 
disappoint his grandfather, nor break 
his promise. One consolation re- 
mained to him. The Harlixstowes 
would be down in Lincolnshire 
shortly, to take possession of their 
newly-inherited property. There 
would be a renewal of the acquaint- 
ance then, of course, so he could tear 
himself away from London (hard 
struggle as it was), and consent to 
book himself for the night mail for 
Lincolnshire. 

He was putting on his overcoat 
in the hall of the hotel that same 
night, just before starting for the 
coach - office in Holborn, when 
something fell out of his pocket. 
It was the little parcel Gabrielle 
had given him for Mary Sherlock at 
themoment of his departure from 
home. He turned crimson as he 
beheld it, and looked so confused 
that the waiter might have thought 
he had come by it dishonestly, from 
his guilty aspect. Yes, there it 
had lain all the week, utterly over- 
looked and forgotten ! 

_What reproaches it whispered in 
his ear; what sudden sense of the 
change that had come over him 
within a week the sight of it con- 
veyed, it boots not to relate. He 
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threw the parcel on the hall table, 
called out, ‘ Let that be taken down 
to Kensington by messenger imme- 
diately’ and then rushing back 
into his room, wrote a hurried note 
to Miss Sherlock, explaining, as best 
he could, how his engagements had 
prevented him fulfilling his cou- 
sin’s commission in person, ‘as he 
‘had hoped and intended to have 
done.’ 

That done, he jumped into the 
hackney-coach at the door, and hur- 
ried away in hot speed from the 
hotel. And whether it was the 
hurry of his movements, or some 
other cause, the blushes had not 
died from off his cheeks by the time 
he reached Holborn. 

While Mr. Gilbert Rugge travels 
northwards to-night, let us follow to 
its destination the parcel he has left 
behind him. 

In the little study leading out of 
the big school-room that occupies 
the whole width of Cairngorm 
House, Kensington, sits a young 
girl at the piano playing to herself 
in the twilight. It is Mary Sher- 
lock amusing herself at the end of 
her day’s labours, by an hour's good 
practice. The eight and twenty 
boarders are all safe in bed; the 
two teachers are away in their own 
rooms; Miss Mac-Coriander is nap- 
ping in her little parlour down 
stairs (for Miss M. is seventy, and 
somnolent now-a-days); and Mary 
has got an hour before her all to 
herself, alone with Beethoven and 
Mozart. The little sanctum is 
flooded with fine sounds; and the 
grand sonorous chords float out 
into the adjoining school-room, and 
wake brave echoes in that arid 
region of book-shelves, back-boards 
and desks. Mary is playing with 
unusual vehemence to-night. She 
finds in the music an outlet to a 
certain restless mood that has been 
upon her all day. It grows darker 
ere long,and she can see the printed 
page no longer, so she wanders off 
into some more familiar music—the 
German lieder, for instance, that 
she had played last winter at Skegs- 
thorpe Rectory. But Mary sud- 
denly stops in her performance, and 
letting her hands fall idly on her 
knee, turns round on her music 
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stool and stares at the fire mu- 
singly. 

‘I think Gabrieile said a week,’ 
murmurs Mary to herself, sadly. 
‘What a long week it has been!’ 
And, as the thought passes through 
her mind, she blushes, and getting 
up, walks impatiently to the win- 
dow, and looks out into the garden. 

After staring a few minutes at the 
garden-roller, about the only thing 
visible in the twilight, she returns 
to the fireplace, and taking a letter 
from her pocket, sits down on the 
hearth-rug, and falls to reading it 
by the fire-light. The letter is now 
a week old. The portion of it 
which Mary is perusing is couched 
as follows :— 


‘And so don’t be surprised, dear 
Mary, if, when you are in the midst 
of your classes; this morning or to- 
morrow, a ring comes at the bell, 
and the servant announces that “a 
gentleman wishes to speak with Miss 
Sherlock.” And don’t be very angry 
with him for calling you away from 
your studies, nor with me for sending 
you the trifle he brings with him. 
It will be very ungrateful of you if 
you are; for a journey of a hundred 
and twenty miles, wudertaken merely 
to deliver a tiny parcel for one’s cousin 
(of course there can be no other ob- 
ject than to oblige me in his journey 
to London), is not an everyday act 
of cousinly kindness. He will be in 
London about a week. You will see 
him perhaps even sooner than my 
letter. You know what an impatient 
and impetuous person he is.’ 


Thus wrote Gabrielle in the full- 
ness and innocence of her heart, 
exulting in the idea of bringing her 
cousin and her friend together again. 
She had made up her mind as to the 
results that were to flow from their 
interview — had built up, indeed, 
quite a charming little romance 
thereon. 

A look of pain flitted over Mary’s 
face as she read the lines. It was 
followed by a bitter smile and a qui- 
vering of the lips, as she repeated to 
herself, ‘I know what an impatient, 
impetuous person he is.’ With her 
head resting on her hand, she sat 
and stared at the fire, with the open 
letter on her knee. She had sat 
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thus with knitted brows, some ten 
minutes or more, when a loud ring 
at the outer bell caused her to flush 
again suddenly, and made her heart 
beat faster. How often during the 
past seven days poor Mary’s heart 
had been set in motion by that same 
bell! How often in her classes she 
had listened for the expected sum- 
mons—‘ A visitor for Miss Sherlock 
in the drawing-room!’ The visitor 
had come to-night, surely. Yes 
there was some one asking for her: 
he had come, then, at last. Mary 
started up, thrust the letter into her 
pocket, smoothed down her hair 
with her hands, and stood with pal- 
pitating heart, as she heard some 
one approaching through the school- 
room. The door opened, and a ser- 
vant entered with a parcel. 

‘For you, miss; came by private 
messenger.’ 

‘A parcel for me, Jane ?’ 

‘Yes, miss, and a letter with it; 
and the bearer says he’d be obliged 
for a trifle, havin’ runned all the 
way from Bond-street for a gentle- 
man, who said it was to be delivered 
immediate.’ 

Mary quietly took ont her purse, 
gave Jane a shilling, and then sat 
down again at the piano, as though 
about to resume her music. 

‘Won't you want a light, miss, to 
read your letter ?’ 

‘If you please, Jane,’ replied Miss 
Sherlock. And she ran her fingers 
over the keys in a careless way. 

But as soon as the door had closed 
on the servant, she tore open the 
letter that lay outside the parcel, 
and was down on her knees devour- 
ing its contents by the fire-light. 

‘Oh, miss, what a beautiful collar 
you’ve got there!’ exclaimed Jane, 
as she re-entered the room with 
lights a few minutes after. ‘ That's 
really Irish lace, I'll be bound.’ 

Mary was examining Gabrielle’s 
gift, or pretending to do so, very 
minutely. Jane’s eyes wandered in 
search of the letter that had accom- 
panied the gift: it was nowhere in 
sight. It was in the palm of Mary’s 
hand, crumpled tight up into a small 
ball. 

‘Yes, it is very pretty, Jane, and 
from a very dear friend,’ said Miss 
Sherlock, in rather a husky voice. 
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‘Thank you. You may put the 
lights on ‘the piano.’ 

‘Lor, miss, you're not goin’ to play 
any more to- night. I wouldn’t, if I 
was you. You look clean worn out 
to-night—you do indeed. You're 
deathly Ww hite, and want your 
supper.’ 

‘{ have not had my usual prac- 
tice yet, Jane,’ said Mary, cheer- 
fully ; and she returned to the piano, 
and played bravely and brilliantly 
till the supper-bell rang. 

Then she sent word down that she 
had a headache, and would not take 
anything to-night. She made light 
of the matter, however, to the other 
governesses When she met them on 
the stairs ; and passing Mademoiselle 
Diplome, the French teacher’s door, 
she hummed a gay air, and bade the 
little Soaaieanan ‘Bonne nuit et 
bonnes réves,’ with the most cheer- 
ful of voices. 

But when she had put the door of 
her own chamber in the roof be- 
tween herself and the world, she 
sank down on a box beside her bed, 
and hid her burning face in the 
clothes, and clenched her hand, and 
cried within her heart ‘ Fool! fool!’ 
athousand times. The mood passed, 
and then came the tears,—the long, 
bitter flow of tears, and after that 
the calmer, wiser frame of mind; 
and Mary rose and sat down quietly 
ou her bed, and looked the matter 
in the face, and knew that it was all 
over and at an end, and that the 
pleasant dream she had been in- 
dulging in was rudely broken—the 
sweet hopes she had not dared to 
whisper to herself were gone from 
her for ever. 

Alas! it had been no golden week 
for Mary. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
CROSS-CURRENTS. 


Whilst Mr. Rugge was enjoying 
the pleasures of the metropolis 
under such delightful auspices, and 
getting his first ‘insight into fashion- 

able life, some humbler personages 
in our history were also taking their 
humble pleasures in their. own 
humbler way. The day of the Chis- 
Wick flowe:-show, for instance, when 
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Gilbert spent that glorious after- 
noon with the Harlixstowes in an 
Eden of prize-flowers, fair faces, mi- 
litary music, and genteel talk, there 
was standing at the entrance-gates, 
to watch the fine folks alight from 
their carriages, a group of persons 
not unknown to the reader. These 
unfashionable people, staring with 
all their eyes at the gay company 
passing into the grounds, were no 
other than Mr. and Mrs. Flue and 
family, and their lodger, Sergeant 
Jack. And how they came to be 
there at that identical moment was 
in manner following. 

Returning home from the city 
overnight, little Mr. Flue had an- 
nounced to his family with a tragic 
face that, owing to the great pressure 
of business at‘ Doomsley’s ’ just now, 
the Whit-Monday holiday was ‘ to 
be took off this year, and conse- 
quently the visit to Hampton Court, 
which the whole family had been 
looking forward to for weeks past, 
would have to be given up. 

‘Which they'll never prosper the 
better for, not they!’ cried Mrs. Flue, 
indignantly, as soon as she heard 
the news. ‘They’re a paltry set— 
that’s what they are, Samuel, and 
you may tell ’em I say so!’ 

‘ Business is business, you see, my 
dear,’ had replied Mr. Flue, apologe- 
tically; for he did not like to hear 
the ‘house’ disparaged even by 
Mrs. F. 

‘Yes, and pleasure is pleasure,’ 
returned the wife; ‘and to deprive 
a family of young children of their 
aniwal fresh-airing is as bad as poi- 
soning ’em outright,—though it’s 
only smoke and bad drains, and 
can’t be brought in manslaughter, 
as it would be, if it was bought at a 
chemist’s. Don’t talk to me,Samuel, 
of business, when it’s a question of 
lungs, and them lungs your own 
dear children’s. Doomsleys is no 
better than King Herods, and they'll 
have infants’ blood on their wed 
afore the year’s out.’ 

Little Mr. Flue positively shud- 
dered. To speak evil of the autho- 
rities of Thames-street—the Provi- 
dence of his life—was nothing short 
of blasphemy. To allay his wife’s 
indignation, he hastened to inform 
her that the firm had consented to 
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give them ‘ half a day all round,’ to 
make up for the lost holiday, and 
added that, the weather being fine, 
he had got leave of absence from 
twelve o’clock to-morrow. Then 
came the question, where were they 
to go? Mr. Flue inclined to the 
Greenwich steamboats and Black- 
heath, which would give him an op- 
portunity of showing Mr. Dooms- 
ley’s fine house to his family. _ But 
to that Mrs. Flue decidedly objected. 
‘ They’d enough of ’em at all times, 
with their mean ways. Mr. Flue 
next suggested the British Museum, 
and a little natural history for the 
boys; but Mrs. F. ‘didn’t want any 
of your stuffed beasts in stuffy 
rooms, wi’ a headache wi’ staring at 
Egyptian mummies into the bar- 
gain.’ Being disposed to take a 
gloomy view of matters, she thought 
they couldn’t do better than go 
down to the Abney Park Cemetery 
gain, and devote the holiday to me- 
ditations amongst the tombs. Ulti- 
mately she cheered up, for Mrs. Flue 
could not long indulge this splenetic 
mood, and it was decided they 
should visit Kew Gardens, and that 
Sergeant Jack should be invited to 
accompany them. For, independ- 
ently of the advantage of their 
lodger’s society—he was popular 
with every member of the family, 
and an immense favourite with the 
children —Mrs. Flue opined that 
‘an outing’ would be good for him. 
‘He mopes yet, Samuel, said the 
wife, shaking her head dismally ; 
‘he’s never got over that cruel crea- 
ture’s conduck last winter.’ (Mrs. 
Flue still held to her little fiction 
that an unrequited attachment was 
at the bottom of the Sergeant’s des- 
pondency.) ‘ There’sa sort of wastin’ 
away about him that I don’t like; 
and there’s a hectic flush on his 
cheeks of a mornin’ that tells of the 
fires within.’ Which argued a pretty 
strong imagination on Mrs. Flue’s 
part, seeing that the Sergeant's skin 
was at all times of a mahogany hue, 
and his frame stalwart as of old. 
But Mr. Flue readily concurred that 
the Sergeant would be an acquisition 
to the party, and he was invited ac- 
cordingly. 
Now Mrs. Flue was a constant 
reader of ‘the fashionable intelli- 
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gence’ of ;the newspapers, and the 
good lady had decided predilections 
for high life and gentility. So when, 
on passing the Chiswick gates, she 
discovered that it was a féte day, 
she persuaded her friends to halt a 
while to enjoy the spectacle that 
fate had thrown in her way. To see 
in the flesh all those lords and ladies 
whose doings she was so familiar 
with in print, was as good as a new 
‘Romance of High Life,’ in forty 
penny parts, to Mrs. Flue. The mere 
contact with such good company 
imparted quite an air of ton to her 
manners, and she patronized the 
Sergeant all the rest of the afternoon. 
She even took upon herself to en- 
lighten the bystanders as to the 
name and rank of the visitors enter- 
ing the grounds; and, on the strengtl 
of her acquaintance with the aristo- 
cracy, covered herself and party with 
distinction. Unfortunately, the in- 
formation she was retailing to her 
neighbours was only the result of a 
warm imagination, and an acquaint- 
ance with the ‘ fashionable intelli- 
gence’ aforesaid ; but it served the 
purpose quite as well,and Mrs. Flue 
rose immensely in public estima- 
tion. 

It was whilst Mrs. Flue was thus 
engaged that Mr. Gilbert Rugge and 
his friends drove up to the entrance. 
Miss Harlixstowe, looking beautiful 
and haughty as usual, immediately 
attracted the general attention, and 
Mrs. Flue, who was never at a loss 
in her explanations, and felt called 
upon to give a name and title to all 
comers, stated that it was no other 
than ‘the lovely Lady Cordelia 
Castlebury, the flower of the peer- 
age,—which the elderly gent was 
her papa, and the young one in the 
dark surtout was the young lord as 
she was going to be married to. 
Look how careful he hands her out. 
Ain’t they a handsome young couple, 
Sergeant?” 

But the Sergeant made no reply. 
He had suddenly fallen back a few 
paces in the crowd with a startled 
look. He remained there, unnoticed 
in the background for some minutes, 
with his face turned away from his 
friends. Approaching Mrs. Flue, 
after a time, he said in a hot and 
breathless sort of way,— 
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‘T think, ma’am, if we intend to 
get to Kew to-day, we had better be 
moving. Come along, Trot.’ And, 
lifting the child on to his shoulder, 
the Sergeant started off down the 
road. 

‘Ah!’ sighed Mrs. Flue; ‘it’s a 
sight as hangels might admire. 
Such beauty and distinctious man- 
ners, With feet like Cinderella’s, and 
skins like wax-work! It makes one 
hate one’s own wulgar hands, don’t 
it?’ 

‘Not a bit, my dear, said Mr. 
Flue, stoutly. ‘Hands and feet is 
made accordin’ to the work and the 
walkin’ they’ve got to do, I s’pose.’ 

‘Ah, Samuel, you don’t know 
what it is to feel longings for a 
higher sphere!’ And, regarding her- 
self, no doubt, as a sort of Peri at 
the gates of Paradise, Mrs. Flue cast 
a last longing glance at the sacred 
enclosure before her, and reluctantly 
resumed the journey. 

3ut the genteel atmosphere she 
had been breathing had raised Mrs. 
Flue’s spirits; and for the rest of 
the afternoon she was in the sunniest 
of moods. 

It was a successful day to the end. 
Mr. Flue and the boys were de- 
lighted and astonished with every- 
thing they saw at Kew; and the 
Sergeant was considerate and help- 
ful,as usual. It was he who pointed 
out the Indian plants to the boys, 
and told them all about the palms 
and the cotton-tree. It was he who 
ordered, at one of the cottages out- 
side the gardens, the tea and un- 
limited bread-and-butter which they 
partook of in an arbour—something 
between a rabbit-hutch and a ship’s 
cabin, but which Mrs. Flue persisted 
smelt of woodbine and reminded her 
of Fair Rosamond’s Bower. It was 
he who carried either Trot or the 
basket all the time. Cheerful, un- 
tiring, smoothing over all difficul- 
ties, making the best of everything, 
and compelling all around him to 
good-temper by the mere contagion 
of his own unselfish humour, the 
Sergeant was the very life and soul 
of the party. And yet, somehow, 
he looked more worn out than any 
of the others when they reached 
home. He sank down on a chair as 
soon as he entered Mrs. Flue’s little 
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parlour, and asked if she ‘would 
send for a pint of beer for him, for 
he was dead beat out.’ And Mrs. 
Flue, noticing the great drops on 
his brow, and the haggard look oa 
his face, felt that her plan of rousing 
him had not succeeded quite so well 
as she could have wished. 

It seemed, rather, to have had 
an opposite effect, indeed. For 
the whole of the next week the 
Sergeant was unusually low and 
depressed. He took to absenting 
himself from home all day, returning 
home late at night, weary and silent. 
What the business was that led him 
such long journeys on foot every 
day, Mrs. Flue could not determine. 

Perhaps the Sergeant himself 
would have found it difficult to 
state the precise object of his expe~ 
ditions. They were confined chiefly 
to the west end of town; though, 
from the purposeless sort of way in 
which he wandered up and down the 
fashionable streets and squares, it 
was hard to say what he sought there. 
The greater part of his time was 
spent in loitering about in front of 
club-houses and hotels; but he never 
addressed any one in the streets, 
never transacted any sort of busi- 
ness there—never, indeed, seemed 
to have any understanding with 
himself as to what it was he was in 
search of, but wandered on listlessly 
all day, staring at the well-dressed 
folks in carriages or on horseback, 
with a half-furtive, half-sullen air. 
Sometimes he stationed himself for 
hours together at the doors of an 
exhibition, or the entrance of a 
theatre, scrutinizing the faces of all 
who passed in with keen looks, as 
he stood in the crowd; but it seemed 
he never beheld the face he sought, 
for the work ended one day was 
recommenced the next, as before. 
So ten days wore on; when, at the 
end of that time, he suddenly shook 
off this mood, and became himself 
again. 

It was a wet and windy night in 
the month of May. The Sergeant 
had been loitering outside the Opera 
House in the Haymarket for the last 
two hours, watching the carriages 
set down, when he found himself 
standing under the Nelson Column 
in Trafalgar Square, as the clock of 
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St. Martin’s Church struck nine. 
The wind was high, the rain falling 
heavily; there were few persons 
abroad on foot. Seating himself at 
the base of the column, the Sergeant 
looked across the rain-splashed 
square, and said to himself, as the 
noise of rolling wheels mingled 
lugubriously with the wind and the 
rain,— 

‘I wonder if, in all this city, 
there’s many folks to-night as sick 
o’ their lives as I am o’ mine. I 
wish to Heaven I[-—~ 

A moaning sound close beside him 
cut short the speech. He turned 
his head, and there, crouching under 
the lee side of the column, lay a 
wretched creature in rags, with 
scarcely a semblance of humanity, 
much less of her sex—drunken, or 
starving, or both. 

‘For the love of God, give me 
twopence for. a night’s lodging, 
soldier!’ cried the woman, in a 
hoarse voice. 

The man started, emptied his 
pocket of all the pence he carried, 
and as the outcast hurried away, 
huddling her rags about her, and 
mumbling some inarticulate thanks, 
he muttered, with a half laugh,— 

‘So I fancy myself the wretchedest 
creature on God’s earth!—I, with 
health and strength, and one arm 
yet good for work!’ 

He looked upwards at the driving 
clouds that seemed only a few feet 
above the hero’s head, and'went on: 

‘Work! Good God, am I in my 
senses? Four months have I been 
at this fool’s game, or as good. I’ve 
done wi’ it, though, once and for 
all.” He stamped his foot passion- 
ately on the ground. ‘It’s time it 
ended, and it shall end. T’ll get 
work to do—work of some kind, 
afore I’m many hours older.’ 

The resolution caused the Ser- 
geant to press his cap firmly over 
his eyes, turn on his heel, face the 
wind, and set off homewards forth- 
with. He had crossed the square, 
when a sudden gust of wind came 
tearing round the corner of St. 
Martin’s Church, and sent a hat 
flying into his face. He picked it 
up torestore it to its owner—a gen- 
tleman standing bareheaded under 
2 lamp-post near the church steps. 
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‘Thank you, my man,’ said the 
gentleman, who stood coolly smok- 
ing his cigar, and execrating the 
weather, whilst the Sergeant was 
pursuing his hat. ‘Thank you. 
Nice specimen of an English May 
night this! Why, what the deuce! 
—surely I know your face!’ 

The stranger stared at the Ser- 
geant as he spoke; and the Sergeant 
stared at the stranger. They could 
see each other distinctly in the light 
of the neighbouring lamp. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir; I didn’t 
know you. Captain Hunswood, I 
think? And the Sergeant touched 
his cap in soldier fashion. 

‘I can’t recall your name quite 
so easily,’ returned the other. ‘ Ah, 
yes, I have it—Sergeant Smith, of 
the ——, of course.’ And the Cap- 
tain named the company to which 
the Sergeant had belonged out in 
India. 

‘Right, sir; though it was com- 
moner Sergeant “ Jack,” out yonder, 
amongst them as knew me.’ 

‘Ah, yes; you were a favourite 
amongst the men, I think, Smith? 
Well, and what are you about 
now?’ 

‘ About nothing, sir. Wish I was. 
Time hangs heavy on a man’s hands 
here, with nothing to do.’ 

‘ You want employment, then? 

‘I do, sir; and I'd be glad if you 
can find me any.’ 

Now Captain Hunswood was what 
is generally called a good-hearted 
fellow; that is, he was ready to do 
any one a service when it did not 
interfere with his own plans or 
comfort so todo. After a few more 
inquiries, he bade the Sergeant call 
upon him at his hotel the next 
morning, and he would see what he 
could do for him. 

The Sergeant thanked him, 
touched his cap, and they each went 
on their way again. 

‘A decent sort of fellow,’ said the 
Yaptain to himself, as he pursued 
his course westwards; for he had 
not forgotten the good character 
Sergeant Smith had borne in India, 
nor certain events there, in which 
the man had had some _ share, 
it seemed; for the sight of him 
brought such a fit of abstraction over 
the Captain, that he walked some 
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half-mile beyond Pall Mall before he 
discovered he had passed his club. 

The next morning, at the hour 
appointed, the Sergeant presented 
himself at the Captain’s hotel, and 
was ushered into a room where two 
gentlemen sat at breakfast. The 
one—the Captain himself—magni- 
ficent in oriental dressing-gown and 
slippers, sipping strong coffee; the 
other—Jack Harlixstowe—making 
havoc amongst the salmon cutlets. 

‘Well, Smith, I have been turn- 
ing things over in my mind, but 
don’t yet know what I’m to do for 
you,’ began the Captain. 

To ,tell the truth, he had never 
recalled the man’s existence again, 
until he opened the door a moment 
ago; but this was the more agree- 
able way of putting things; and 
Captain Hunswood never chose a 
disagrecable line of conduct, nor 
ever made a disagreeable speech, 
unless compelled by — circum- 
stances. 

‘P’raps, sir, I’m intruding, began 
the Sergeant, glancing with embar- 
rassment at the Captain’s guest. 

‘Not at all; not at all. A very 
excellent soldier, who has served 


his twenty years in India,’ continued 
the Captain, explanatorily, to Har- 
lixstowe. 

Jack looked at the Sergeant ap- 
provingly. 

‘And left an arm behind him to 
speak for what he has done there, 


eh? said the young man. ‘The 
best of decorations—an empty sleeve, 
Sergeant,’ 

The soldier looked gratified, but 
awkward at this praise. 

‘Itmakes it devilish hard, though, 
to find occupation for him, all the 
same,’ returned the Captain. ‘ Now, 
what sort of post did you want, 
Sergeant ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, it isn’t for me to pick 
and choose. Anything as I can do, 
I’m ready for.’ 

‘Something in the messenger line, 
eh? Or what say you to a hall- 
portership at a club, with a stuffed 
chair. You want to take it easy, I 
suppose ?” 

‘I don’t know about taking it 
casy, sir; I’ve got some work in me 
yet, L hope. Sounds lazy—a stuffed 
chair,’ 
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The Sergeant (standing bolt up- 
right, but not looking quite at case 
in the character of a solicitant) 
shifted from one leg to the other, 
and went on,— 

‘You see, sir, I must turn my 
hand to something, and that afore 
long. As you're aware, the pension 
don’t go far, though it’s a handy 
help, of course; but, as I say to 
myself, I may fall sick, or (which is 
likelier, seeing as I’ve my health 
uncommon) I may live to be a down 
old man, being but seven-and-forty 
last birthday. If I’d my limbs 
sound, I’d soon know what to do, 
either here or out in the colonies; 
but what use is a man wi’ one arm 
out there? 

‘It’s a pretty strong arm, though, 
still, I fancy, Smith? It did me 
good service once, I know. You 
remember this, eh ?’ 

The Captain pointed to the scar 
across his nose. 

‘What, the row with the Ensign, 
sir, at B——poor? Not likely to 
forget that in a hurry. Kept my 
bed for a month after with as nasty 
a sword-cut on my shoulder as ever 
I had in my life, I know.’ 

‘ Ah, poor fellow! What a mad- 
cap it was!’ said the Captain, as he 
rose and lighted a cigar. ‘ Ensign 
Hotspur, we called him. He was 
raging mad that night. Knocked 
three of you down, and leaped clear 
over the five-foot parapet, to make 
his escape, didn’t he?” 

‘Ay, sir. Ive often thought of 
the poor fellow since. A finer young 
officer never set foot in India; and 
I was right sorry for him, though— 
takin’ me unawares, as he did—he 
was very near being the death of 
me. Ever hear what become of him, 
sir?’ 

‘Dead, Sergeant, said the Cap- 
tain, shaking his head. ‘ Dead! 
The news came twelve months or so 
after. Well, well! He’s played the 
game out, now. Let him rest, and 
his sins with him. . Take a little 
cognac, Sergeant ?” 

He declined; but the Captain 
poured himself out some of the 
spirit, which he drank off, before 
throwing himself back in his chair, 
and resuming: 

‘But about yourself, now? You 
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say you’re not particular what you 
turn your hand to?’ 

The Sergeant acquiesced. The 
Captain puffed a thin cloud of smoke 
into the air, watched it dissolve, 
and added, disjointedly between 
fresh puffs,— 

‘In that case, it just occurs to 
me I do know of something that 
may suit—temporarily at least. If 
it doesn’t meet your views, say so. 
No harm done. I have had a letter 
this morning to tell mo that my 
man, Fletcher (gone down into the 
country for a holiday), has caught 
small-pox. Can’t have him back 
under six months, of course. Great 
bore. Just taken set of apartments 
in town, and want some one about 
me to see after my traps, &c. Now 
what say you to supplying his 
place?” 

The Sergeant murmured some- 
thing about being ‘too clumsy for 
that sort of thing.’ 

‘Not a bit. Don’t want a fino 
valet aboutme. Attendance is given 
at my place. Merely want a handy 
fellow to go on errands, do little odd 
commissions, and keep an eye on 
things when I’m outoftown. You’ro 
just the man I want. Didn’t you 
attend on Colonel Hallick before 
your promotion? Very well, then. 
You live where you please. Come 
to my rooms in the morning; stay, 
if I want you; go again, if I don’t. 
Functions neither groom’s nor 
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valet’s; but sort of civilized Man 
Friday to Bachelor Crusoe. You 
understand ?” 

The Sergeant nodded his head, 
I think so, sir,’ 

‘Well, then, shall woe close the 
bargain? Terms, eighteen shillings 
per week, and find yourself. What 
say you?’ 

The Sergeant looked down at the 
floor, hesitated a moment, looked 
up again, and was about to accept 
the offer, when something seemed 
to arrest the words on his lips. 
Staring hard at the Captain, he 
said hurriedly, ‘No, sir; I can’t. 
Don’t ask it.’ And, impelled bya 
force which he could neither under- 
stand nor resist, he declined the 
engagement. 

Was it instinct, presentiment, or 
some higher illumination, that sud- 
denly flashed that sense of danger 
across him? He took up his cap, 
thanked the Captain for his offer, 
and retired from the room. But he 
had not got five paces from the 
door, when the unreasonableness of 
this conduct became manifest to 
him. He retraced his steps, and 
presenting himself in the doorway, 
said,— 

‘I beg your pardon, Captain 
Hunswood. I don’t know what | 
was thinking about just now. [ll 
be glad to take your offer, if you'll 
allow me’ And the matter was 
concluded then and there. 
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THE CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1861." 


F our object in the present paper 
was merely to draw attention 
to the results of the census, we 
could not do better than simply 
refer our readers to the General 
Report which has been lately issued 
oficially. This may be obtained 
apart from the still more bulky 
volumes previously published, and 
it is an epitome of them, prepared 
with the aid of what may be called 
‘hereditary’ experience. When, 
however, the Registrar-General and 
his assistants have thus sifted in a 
great variety of ways the materials 
collected, their occupation is gone; 
and it is not until these results are 
collated with other documents, to 
which it would be beyond the au- 
thority of the Registrar-General to 
refer, that we find the full utility 
of the census in helping us to form 
an estimate of the average condition 
and progress during the preceding 
ten, twenty, or thirty years, of the 
individuals of which the nation 
consists. In one such comparison 
which we are about to make, the 
result will hardly be so cheering 
as many persons are likely to ex- 
pect in these days of progress. 
lt is, however, still further from 
the province of the Registrar-Gene- 
ral to consider how the general con- 
dition of the people may be im- 
proved, yet this improvement is 
the ultimate object of all such statis- 
tical inquiries as the census. In 
the present paper, therefore, besides 
embodying the leading facts set out 
inthe Report, we shall collate some 
of these results of the census with 
other official statements, and shall 
treat of certain means of amceliora- 
tion to which the subjects directly 
point,—not contemplating an un- 
attainable optimism, but seeking an 
improvement and a more extensive 
employment of valuable agencies 
which already exist. 

The night of Sunday, the 7th of 
April, 1861, is that upon which the 
census was taken; and the occu- 
piers’ schedules and other forms 
(lispatched for the purpose ;from 
the central office are stated to have 
exeeeded fifty tons in weight. Tho 


first volume of the results was pub- 
lished in 1862, and consisted of the 
‘Enumeration Abstract, giving the 
numbers of the male and female 
inhabitants, and of the houses in 
each parish of England and Wales, 
together with a return from the 
Emigration Board. ‘The second 
volume was issued in 1863, and 
contains equally detailed particu- 
lars upon the more generally in- 
teresting subjects of the ‘civil or 
conjugal condition’ of the people, 
and their occupations. The con- 
cluding volume, published this 
year, is the General Report, to 
which we have already referred ; 
appended to it are numerous and 
varied abstracts of the tables con- 
tained in the preceding volumes, 
and from these abstracts we select 
the following particulars, which are 
of universal interest. 

Although the census of Ireland, 
and upon this occasion, that of 
Scotland also, were taken under 
separate management, a few par- 
ticulars of each of these parts of 
the United Kingdom are embodied 
in the report upon England and 
Wales, and the following are tho 
enumeration results :— 

Population (including army, navy, and 
merchant seamen «abroad, about a quarter 
of a million in number). 

England and Wales’. 20,228,497 
Scotland ae ee" 3,096,808 
ae ee 5 850,309 
Islands in British Seas 145,674 


29,321,268 
2757455949 
27,036,450 
24,392,485 
21,272,187 
18,509,116 
16,237,300 


United Kingdom, 1861 
99 1651 
1841 
1831 . 
263% . 
Orr. 
BOGE . « 


No exact account of the popula- 
tion at periods prior to 1801 can be 
obtained, but from the estimates 
formed in those times by contem- 
porary writers, and from the records 
of baptisms and burials preserved in 
many parishes since 1571, as well as 
from other sources of information, 
it appears that the population of 
England and Wales (only) is now 
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calculated to have been 6,335,840 
in 1751, and 5,466,572 in 1651. 


Thus, according to the estimates, the 
people of England and Wales amounted 
to more than siz millions in 1751 and 
to more than eighteen millions in 1851, 
they having increased nearly ¢welve millions 
in the hundred years; while the increase 
of the numbers in the preceding century 
(1651-1751) was less than one million, 
and the numbers can scarcely be wrong 
either way more than half a million, The 
increase of population in the last four 
years, 1857-61, was as great as the 
increase from the year 1651 to the year 
1751; from the year of the battle of 
Worcester to the year Arcot was taken 
by Clive. 


It is calculated that if the whole 
population of England in 1861 were 
massed together, it would extend 
(allowing a square yard to each 
person) over an area a mile deep 
and six and a half miles long. A 
computation of this sort is of some 
assistance to us in forming a con- 
ception of the actual magnitude of 
high numbers. 

The increase of the population of 
England and Wales from 1851 to 
1861 is shown to have been the 
most rapid in the seaport towns, 
and in the towns amidst the mining 
districts where hardware is made. 
About three-fourths of the total 
increase of population has taken 
place in towns, the increase in 
country parishes having been 6°5 
per cent., and in towns 17°3 per 
cent.; the difference in these rates 
of increase is ascribed in the Report 
to migration from country to town. 

The population of towns having 
more than 1ooo inhabitants, and 
being 781 in number, has been 
taken to constitute ‘ the town popu- 
lation’ of England and Wales; and 
the proportion per cent. which this 
bears to the entire population is 
54°6, leaving 45°4 as the population 
of country parts. 

Acres. 

T,9135945 

352410,938 


Population, 
10,960,998 
9,105,226 


20,066,22 


Towns. . 
Country 

Total . 375324,883 
The following classified table of 


the 781 towns above referred to is 
interesting as showing the respec- 
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tive numbers of towns ‘containing 
population of different magni- 
tudes :— 
Population of Towns. 
2,803,989 
400,000 and under 500,000 
300,000 400,000 
200,000 300,000 
100,000 200,000 
50,000 100,000 
20,000 50,000 
10,000 20,000 
5,000 10,000 
2,000 5,000 
1,000 2,000 


Number 
of Towns, 


It will be surmised that the five 
largest of the towns in this table 
are as follows :—London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds. 

The increase of each of the seventy- 
two largest towns in every decennial 
period of the present century is 
shown in a table, from which we 
extract the following particulars as 
regards the population of the metro- 
polis within the limits adopted by 
the Registrar-General for ‘the 
weekly table of births and deaths 
in London.’ 

Year. 

I8ol . 
I8tr. 
1821 . 


Population. “ 
958,863 
1,138,815 
1,378,947 
1831. 1,654,994 
1841. . 1,948,417 
1851. . 2,362,236 
1861. 2,803,989 


The inhabited houses in England 
and Wales, amounted in 1861 to 
3,739,505, Showing since the last 


census an increase of 461,466; 
184,694 houses were uninhabited, 
and 27,305 were building. The 
number of houses ‘building’ was 
enumerated in the census of 1811, 
as it was then thought that the 
return might assist in the solution 
of the question whether England 
was decaying or flourishing at the 
period of the great French war. 
‘Upon comparing the number of 
houses building with the total 
numbers standing, this result is 
elicited:—In 1811, to one house 
building, there were 114; in 1831, 
the proportion was 1 to-105; in 
1861, it was 1 to 144. This seems 
to imply that since 1831 this indi- 
cation of prosperity has taken al 
unfavourable turn.’ The Registrar- 
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General proceeds, however, to a 
closer investigation of the question, 
and concludes that such an increase 
has taken place ‘in the relative 
velocity of building houses, as to 
justify the opinion that the decrease 
in the proportion of houses build- 
ing is not to be taken as any indi- 
cation of the failing prosperity of 
England. 

Of the fact of the increase of the 
nation’s wealth in the aggregate, 
there is no doubt; we are often 
called upon to observe it in the 
rapid progress of our commerce, 
and (though less strikingly) in the 
increase of the income-tax assess- 
ments. It should be noticed, how- 
ever, that the rate of increase in the 
population has, nevertheless, been 
. on the decline, the rate in succes- 
sive decades since 1811, having 
becn respectively 16, 15, 14, 13, and 
12 per cent. And in ourendeavour 
to ascertain whether the greatly- 
increased wealth has or has not 
been distributed among the popu- 
lation more equally than before, 
we shall see a cause for much of 
that extensive emigration to which 
the slower increase of our popula- 
tion is mainly due, and of which 
some interesting statistical informa- 
tion is afforded in the Census Re- 
port. 

Classified returns have been an- 
nually called for by Mr. Moffatt of 
the incomes charged under Sche- 
dule D of the income tax. The 
first year for which this return was 
made was that ended sth April, 
1846; the number of persons in 
Great Britain therein stated to be 
charged under Schedule D with tax 
m respect of incomes of £150 and 
upwards, is 111,818, and the corre- 
sponding number for the year ended 
sth April, 1862, is 131,434. On 
the other hand, the official estimates 
of the population of England and 
Wales are shown in the present 
Census Report to be 16,739,136 for 
Midsummer 1845, and 20,119,314 
for Midsummer 1861; and we may 
assume that the rate of increase in 
the other part of Great Britain, 
having a@ population of only three 
millions, was similar. It thus ap- 
pears that whilst the population 
nas Increased 20 per cent. in the 
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sixteen years, the number of persons 
earning these select incomes has 
increased only 174 per cent. But 
although these incomes are thus 
now enjoyed by a somewhat smaller 
proportion of the population than 
before, their aggregate amount has 
increased to the enormous extent 
of 34 per cent., being £55,489,916 
in 1845-46, and £74,448,573 in 
1861-62; and those of £50,000 
and upwards have grown during 
this period from £1,198,842 to 
£5,828,093, or nearly 400 per cent. 
Now an equal distribution of 
comfort and happiness, although 
the beau-ideal of Christianity and 
political economy, is indeed im- 
possible for want of uniformity in 
the merits, the luck, and the con- 
sciences of men; yet it cannot, we 
think, be cheering to any one’s 
views to see that whilst incomes of 
£150 and upwards have increased 
individually at this enormous rate, 
the comparatively few who earn 
them have become fewer still. It 
was shown during the recent dis- 
cussions as to the value of gold, 
that prices have certainly increased 
rather than diminished during the 
period under consideration; and, 
therefore, we should wish to have 
seen (if {only on this ground) that 
a rather larger, instead of a smaller 
proportion of the people were ob- 
taining comforts to the value of 
£150 and upwards. Even had we 
no other evidences bearing upon 
the subject, it would be hardly 
possible to avoid the conclusion 
that the same tendency to the re- 
duction of minor incomes must 
continue below the limit of £150 
with increasing force at each down- 
ward step in the scale. It is easy 
to understand under these circum- 
stances the intensity of the suffer- 
ings of the very poor, which are 
now thrust every week or so before 
the eyes of the public in the ac- 
counts of successive deaths from 
starvation in the east of London. 
That ‘the rich become every day 
richer, and the poor every day 
poorer ’—a very objectionable quo- 
tation, we fear, but still the simple 
truth —or, in other words, that 
capital should become more and 
more dominant, is, however, not at 
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all surprising. It is the natural 
effect of the high degree of civiliza- 
tion brought about by men living 
together in very large numbers: 
manufactures, under such circum- 
stances, make fast progress, through 
the multiplicity of inventions, and 
the increasing use of machinery 
renders labour greatly redundant, 
and, therefore, too cheap. ‘The 
desirability of cheap labour, in so 
far as it is untaxed labour, is a 
principle now happily triumphing ; 
but it is noadvantage, but a terrible 
evil, when wages for human work— 
except where guarded by combina- 
tion—are reduced almost to starva- 
tion point, because there are so many 
who can get little or no employ- 
ment at all, and who are found—is 
it living, or dying ?—famished, de- 
bauched, and desolate. To say, 
however, that through the increas- 
ing use of machinery the workers 
have been rendered too numerous 
for the work to be done is not a 
very correct description of the case. 
It cannot be said that there are too 
many clothiers, for instance, when 
we call to mind the swarm of ragged 
urchins in our streets. It cannot 
be said that there are too many 
builders, when our fellow-creatures 
are huddled together in rotten tene- 
ments with paper window-panes, in 
Bethnal Green, and Shoreditch, and 
Spitalfields. It is rather that each 
introduction of new or improved 
machinery in any manufacture, 
throws out of employment a num- 
ber of men and women who have 
arrived at an age at which they 
have mastered their own business, 
but have lost their fitness for learn- 
ing or competing successfully in 
another; and who are thus reduced 
to a condition of inability to pro- 
cure a supply of the wants of them- 
selves and their families. These 
unemployed workpeople become a 
weakness instead of a strength, and 
as hurtful ,to the body politic as 
mortification is to the natural frame. 
We are thus taught that we should 
send them with our works, our 
knowledge, and our faith, to back- 
yard localities in the world’s great 
garden, in which man is placed to 
dress it, and to keep it—to the less 
advanced portions of the earth 
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which, in the present geological 
period, it is for our race to ‘re- 
plenish’ and to ‘subdue; and in 
literal confirmation of this, we see 
that the machinery which reduces 
the opportunities for labourers at 
home, serves in one of its applica- 
tions to facilitate their transport 
abroad. © 

But ‘we do not send them; we 
wait till they are fetched. Yet 
before considering whether it may 
not be possible and proper to har- 
monize both courses with a view 
to helping those who are thrown 
out of employment, although still 
able to work, let us glance for a 
moment at what we actually do 
effect for them in other directions. 

There are several enactments in 
force which bear upon the condition 
of the unemployed; and as ithe 
consolidation of the statutes is the 
order of the day, we submit the 
following précis :— 

1. They shall not beg. 

2. They shall not wander about 
having no visible means of sub- 
sistence. 

3. ‘hey shall not sleep in over- 
crowded lodging-houses. 

4. They shall not sleep in the 
open air. 

The ingenious Chinese are said 
to have ascertained that the most 
protracted mode of execution is to 
deprive the condemned man of 
sleep; and we really appear to 
have arrived unconsciously at the 
conclusion that this is the proper 
mode of dealing with the destitute 
poor. Putting together these well- 
known enactments, it is seen that 
if they were enforced, instead of 
being often waived by the common 
sense of the police, a destitute man 
would continually find himself in 
inextricable difficulty. We will not 
say, however, but what there 1s 
propriety in having each of these 
regulations, for they may enable 
us sometimes to trap those who 
deserve punishment rather than 
pity. Only, whilst we thus reserve 
to ourselves the power’of dodging 
the poor at every corner with an 
especial eye to those who are crimi- 
nal among them, it does seem de- 
sirable that we should also make 
some direct provision for the case 
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of the many who have been thrown 
out of employment, but who may 
not yet have fallen from destitution 
into crime. It will be said that we 
have omitted all reference to the 
provision of the workhouses. We 
have done so, because we cannot 
call that a ,‘ provision’ which con- 
sists in requiring the poor of a 
large city to be supported by its 
poorest parishes, and in instituting 
indignant inquiries why this is not 
done. And the casual wards of the 
workhouses are mostly closed during 
the summer months; and they have 
become so signally inadequate that 
they will be cited by none who 
read reports upon such matters, or 
whose knowledge of London at 
night is not limited to a drive from 
the opera or a ball. 

We look forward indeed to an 
improvement in these respects 
through the consideration which 
has been given to the subject by the 
House of Commons Committee on 
Poor Relief.* But even assuming 
that the poor-laws and the machi- 
nery for working them were ren- 
dered as humane and as perfect as 
could be desired, this is, after all, 
an instrumentality that only pal- 
liates the evils of destitution, but 
does not touch its source or check 
its growth. If it is right to save 
men from starvation, it is surely 
expedient to endeavour to reduce 
the number of our paupers by any 
means in our power. If we feel it 
right to have a care for those who 
are reduced to destitution through 
age or loss of health, it is surely 
equally our duty and our better 
policy to have a regard for those 
who have been thrown out of em- 
ployment by the advances made in 
our own land, and to assist them to 
pass over to younger countries 
Where they may create work for 
themselves. ‘The gold discoveries 
in California and British Columbia, 
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in Australia, New Zealand, and 
Nova Scotia, are the most impres- 
sive economical facts of the present 
century: in the midst of our need 
they have arisen to our relief. And 
as regards the benefit which emigra- 
tion offers to those who are disposed 
to take this step, what stronger evi- 
dence can be required than that the 
remittances, which are recorded by 
the Emigration Commissioners as 
having been sent home during the 
fourteen years ending 1861 (i.e. 
previous to the present American 
war), by emigrants to assist their 
friends in joining them, have 
amounied to upwards of twelve 
millions of pounds, whilst the sums 
of which the Commissioners have 
not been able to obtain returns, are 
estimated by them to be half as 
much again in amount; and fur- 
ther that the greater part has been 
remitted by lrish emigrants—men 
whom we have been too accustomed 
to revile as a tribe of ‘ne’er-do- 
wells, settled not in one of our own 
colonies, but mostly fighting their 
way amidst the population of the 
North American States. With this 
illustration before us, it is most 
deplorable to think of the state in 
which those in England are left 
whom Mr. Gladstone described in 
his late financial statement as 
‘many of the labouring classes 
who struggle manfully, but with 
difficulty, to maintain themselves in 
a position above paupers. I saw, 
he continued, ‘a clergyman whose 
duty is connected with the east end 
of London,and he said that he had 
the charge of 13,000 people in his 
parish, 12,000 of whom were for ever 
on the verge of starvation.’ It is, 
indeed, lamentable to think not 
simply of the abounding misery in 
such districts as this, but also to 
think of the consequent loss of 
human strength; of the work and 
happiness of which they who can 


* We must indeed here refer with thankfulness to the temporary measure which has 
been already pressed through Parliament by the exemplary President of the Poor-law 
Goard. But it only deals with the relief of the casual poor, and only such of these as ave 
Within the limits of the metropolis, and it will expire next spring. Any renewal of this 
Act will doubtless be met with a reiteration of obsolete and antiquated objections; but 
we may at least expect that it will not be open to that of an honourable member, who, by 
a singular misapplication of a compassionate idea, pleaded against it ‘the expiring throes 
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keep life together under such cir- 
cumstances would be capable if 
sent to countries where they might 
breathe a less impure air, and have 
a fair chance of obtaining adequate 
nourishment. 

Now the assistance which the 
nation affords to such persons in 
emigrating is only of a protective 
character, which although most 
valuable, is insufficient. Our Emi- 
gration Commissioners see to the 
due application here of the sums 
voted by the Colonial Governments 
for the encouragement of immigra- 
tion, and they also make regulations 
for the safe and suitable transport 
of the emigrants. The money so 
voted by a colony is mostly ex- 
pended in the payment of the pas- 
sages of persons nominated by their 
friends abroad, who are also required 
to pay towards the cost of their 
transport and to provide for them 
upon their arrival. In some cases 
(particularly with respect to the 
votes for exclusively female immi- 
gration) the emigrants are selected 
by agents in this country, or by our 
own Emigration Commissioners. 
But large as are these votes of the 
several Colonial Governments—in 
Victoria, for instance (from a popu- 
lation which appears by this Census 
Report to be less than 600,000), 
£79,000 was voted in 1861, and 
£120,000 in 1862,—emigration can- 
not, without further assistance, take 
place at all to such an extent as is 
desirable for the home country. 
Within the narrow limits of England 
itself, and notwithstanding its ex- 
treme facilities for migration, we 
have seen the continuance of a 
great diversity between different 
localities in the remuneration given 
for the humblest kinds of labour ; 
not simply a difference between the 
condition of agricultural labourers 
and factory operatives, but a con- 
siderable diversity in the condition 
of the former class in various 
counties. It;is therefore not to be 
expected that from the ends of the 
earth funds will come at all suffi- 
cient to effect an equalization of the 
condition of the poorest classes 
here and in the colonies. Instead 
of home co-operation being there- 
fore left, as now, to the voluntary 
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action of Emigration Societies, it js 
pretty clear that all in the mother- 
country who benefit by the diminu- 
tion of poor-rates effected through 
emigration should be compelled to 
contribute to the expense of it. 
The total number of indoor and 
outdoor paupers (exclusive of 
vagrants), receiving relief in Eng- 
land and Wales, on 1st January, 
1851, Was 860,893; and on ist 
January, 1861, it was 890,423; and 
this indication of the extent of 
pauperism had fluctuated mean- 
while between its lowest point, 
798,822, at the beginning of 1853, 
to its highest, 908,186, at the be- 
ginning of 1858. ‘The credit of the 
fact, that open pauperism has not 
increased at a greater rate, is due 
in no small measure to the greater 
activity of the charitable., According 
to Mr. ,Low’s excellent manual of 
the charities centred in London, 
their aggregate income had in- 
creased during the ten years pre- 
ceding 1861 by as much as one- 
third; and the general tendency of 
most of these charities is to retard 
or prevent the fall of poor persons 
to that lowest rank of life which is 
indicated by the receipt of paro- 
chial relief. But when we find 
from the emigration return in the 
Census Report, that the Commis- 
sioners certify the departure of 
upwards of 640,000 persons of 
English origin during these ten 
years of unprecedented emigration, 
we cannot but recognize here the 
grand influence which, by thinning 
the ranks of our working population, 
has prevented pauperism from as- 
suming more alarming dimensions, 
and to which we must look for its 
future diminution. 

Nor is it only in the reduction of 
poor-rates that we shall be able to 
recoup ourselves for the money 
which we may spend upon the en- 
couragement of emigration; we 
shall be able also to save something 
in the cost of prisons and reforma- 
tories, which now contain so many 
who have been gradually led into 
dishonesty through the shifts and 
the dodges to which poverty and 
uncertainty of employment have 
forced them. There is, indeed, a 
curious idea afloat that prisons are 
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made so comfortable as to encourage 
rather than to repress crime. ‘The 
amount of mercy that should be 
mingled with justice is a point upon 
which there will of course be 
various opinions, and it is therefore 
fortunate that we can infer the in- 
correctness of that idea from other 
considerations. For instance, it is 
hard to conceive that our gaol offi- 
cials, exposed as they often are to 
the insolence and outbreaks of 
criminals, exert their influence to 
make their charge very comfortable. 
And, again, we do not find that the 
professional criminal is anxious to 
renew his acquaintance with prison 
life. The thief will run away, and 
the burglar will stun you rather 
than surrender himself; whether in 
or out of prison they prefer escape 
to detention, although if captured 
and sentenced they may exhibit 
bravado, the impulse to which is 
perfectly intelligible. But those 
who seck imprisonment by such 
acts as smashing windows are 
generally desperate persons of 
another sort; men who have not 
had experience of prison life, and 
who hope that it must be better 
than the life which they lead, and 
feel that it cannot be worse. On 
the Midland Circuit last year, four 
men were sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for six years, having all 
pleaded guilty to setting fire to 
stacks of straw or hay, and they 
avowed they had done so in order 
to be sent to prison or penal servi- 
tude. For aught that appeared to 
the contrary, this was one of the 
cases in which the money we might 
devote to finding an emigration 
outlet for men in desperate cir- 
cumstances would be saved in the 
cost of our prison establishments. 
And there is a sort of poetical re- 
tribution in the fact that because we 
do not act thus for them when they 
are simply destitute, they compel us 
to do so by becoming criminal; and 
then the men for whom we could 
find room enough and to spare in 
our colonies as labourers, are re- 
fused by the colonists when we 
wish to transport them as con- 
Victs, 

_Believing it therefore to be 
righteous and expedient to forward 
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the emigration of our wnemployed 
poor by appropriating to this pur- 
pose money which we must other- 
wise spend in either their main- 
tenance as paupers or their repres- 
sion as criminals, the question yet 
remains, how is this assistance to 
be rendered? When Mr. Childers 
moved in 1863, that money bor- 
rowed upon the security of the 
rates in Lancashire ‘should be ap- 
plicable to assist emigration to such 
colonies as might be willing to co- 
operate in carrying it out, the 
objection urged—as we thought 
rather unduly—against this general 
proposition was, that we might be 
sending out persons for whom the 
colonies could provide no suitable 
employment. To avoid this grave 
objection, and yet to give to emigra- 
tion that further impetus which it 
is our duty and our interest to give, 
we would suggest that a portion of 
the money which the inhabitants of 
a colony may appropriate for the 
assistance of emigration, in the 
manner before shown as being the 
present practice, should be repaid to 
them in the following year out of 
the imperial revenue, in order that 
they may devote it to opening 
up more rapidly their territory and 
its resources, to the establishment 
(above all) of manufactures suitable 
to the colony, and to making addi- 
tional provision for the necessities 
of emigrants of both sexes until they 
have time and opportunity for 
settling. By the adoption of such 
an arrangement, we should not 
send away any persons until the 
colonies called for them, but we 
should accelerate the formation of 
these openings for labour. Emigra- 
tion being thus advantageous both 
to the home country and to the 
colony, it might be urged that the 
cost should be equally divided be- 
tween them. But it cannot be 
expected that every colony will 
desire emigrants from the several 
departments of labour in precisely 
the proportions in which they can 
be best spared by the mother- 
country; and therefore the re- 
spective amounts of the votes to be 
proposed to the House of Commons 
for repayment to the several colonies 
should be at the discretion of the 
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Government in the person of the 
Colonial minister. The money 
thus derived from the general 
taxation of the country, and saved 
in local poor and county rates, 
would be a very small instalment, 
or compromise, of the uniform 
national poor-rate for which s0 
much can be said when contrasted 
with the present gross inequalities 
of this burden. Nor can this en- 
couragement of emigration be ever 
excessive. For in emigrating there 
are dear associations to be broken 
away and there is hazard to be run, 
—cireumstances which will create a 
reluctance on the part of those at 
home to leave their country so long 
as they can carn what they consider 
to be a tolerable subsistence; and 
on the other hand there will be « 
reluctance on the part of the colo- 
nial population to import an excess 
of workers, for fear of lowering too 
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as set out in the second volume. 
The Registrar-General and _ his 
fellow-workers are no Malthusians; 
they glory in the swelling numbers 
recorded at each successive census, 
and they would deplore a decrease 
much as a merchant would the de- 
cline of his trade. They set outa 
chapter against Malthus himself 
from which we extract the follow- 


ing :— 


Population, we know, cannot increase 
indefinitely ; its limit is as}absolute as the 
limits of the world, or of the matter of 
which the world is composed; and in Great 
Britain the rate of increase is retarded by 
the premature mortality, the vice, the 
postponement of marriages, and the celibacy 
of the inhabitants. But Malthus went fur- 
ther in his doctrine; he insisted that the 
increase of mankind is the chief source of 
misery, and that extensive abstinence from 
marriage, or the repression of population, 
is to be regarded as the fundamental con- 


dition of human happiness. Population, 
he argued, is necessarily limited by the 
means of subsistence; but population in- 
creases naturally in a geometrical progres- 
sion, or as I, 2, 4, 8,... . while sub- 
sistence cannot increase at a faster ratio 
in the same time than is expressed by the 
arithmetical progression I, 2, 3, 4,.. +3 


much their own standard of wages.* 


Passing now from the subjects of 
population and emigration which 
constitute the first volume of the 
Census Report, we come to the civil 
and conjugal condition of the people 


* Before quitting the subject of the poor, we must notice an admirable enactment in 
the present year, requiring cheap railway trains to be provided for the labouring class. 
In the drought of last August we saw a number of the inhabitants of Seven Dials inhaling 
the evening air—where think you, gentle reader ?—grouped, in the centre of the district, 
around a convenient erection which we need not particularize; parents mostly sitting 
upon the stone spurs at its base, and their offspring, much dirtier than the ground, carrying 
each other pick-a-back in and out of the curved avenues which the modesty of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works provides as the approaches to such structures. The well-dressed 
persons who were at that time making complaints to the Zimcs that some of the dirty poor 
walked and dozed in St. James’s Park (the nearest to Seven Dials), might deem this scene 
of recreation to be quite comme i faut ; but there are many who do not, Seven Dials is now 
to undergo one of those railway. improvements by which the poor have so often been heed- 
lessly crushed out of their wretched homes. But, thanks to the humane and powerful 
advocacy of Lord Derby, there will be provided on this and other metropolitan lines 
authorized during the past session, a morning and evening train at penny fares, wherever 
an adequate number of bond fide labourers and artizans shall be found to apply for these 
special tickets. We would suggest, however, that the most rapid way of providing the 
poor with decent homes might be to allow any metropolitan railway companies to buy 
from willing vendors lands near suburban stations, upon which the companies could build, 
on the comprehensive plan which only large companies can afford, dwellings fitted for 
some of the labouring class. Improved homes, and cheap railway-tickets, would in the 
course of a few years attract to such estates a considerable portion of our London work- 
men, to their own benefit, and to the relief of the fearfully-crowded districts in which they 
now dwell; and there is no good reason why the rental of these little colonies should re- 
duce the dividends obtained on the ordinary stock of any railway, whilst, in the case of 
some companies, it would certainly improve them. We never met in a novel with an in- 
cident more touching, or making a keener thrust at our sensibility, than the little yellow 
bills which we have seen in summer, posted here and there over the brick wilderness of 


Bethnal Green, telling its poor starvelings of some cheap excursion, and headed, ¢ Over 
the hills and far away P 
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consequently population is checked, and the 


checks which repress the superior power of 


population, and keep it on a level with the 
weans of subsistence, are all resolvable into 
moral restraint [celibacy], vice [licentious- 
ness], and misery [famines, plagues, dis- 
ease |. Such was, in short, his doctrine, 
. . « « « One of the corollaries from the 
doctrine was a plan for the gradual abolition 
of the poor-laws, by declaring that no child 
born from any marriage taking place after 
a given date should ever be entitled to 
parish assistance. All that is peculiar in 
this doctrine, all that is erroneous, and all 
that has shocked the public opinion of the 
country, ever since its enunciation, flows 
from a flagrant oversight... .. . Sir 
James Steuart, who wrote before Adam 
Smith, lays down the fundamental principle 
of Malthus, but limits it by a preceding 
overruling proposition. (1), We find, he 
says, the productions of all countries, gene- 
rally speaking, ix proportion to the number 
of their inhabitants ; and (2), on the other 
hand [as Malthus asserts], the inhabitants 
ae most commonly in proportion to the 


food. Steuart then shows that the food of 


the world may be divided into two por- 
tions :—(A.) the natural produce of the 
earth; and (B.) the portion which is 
created by human industry. (A.) corre- 
sponds to the food of animals, and is the 
limit to the number of savages. (B.) is 
the product of industry, and increases (all 
other things being equal) in proportion to 
the numbers of civilized men. ‘The whole 
of the chapter on Population in Steuart’s 
work should be consulted. Malthus, it will 
he observed, loses sight of this analysis, and 


throughout his work confounds the yield of 


the untilled earth with the produce of human 
tudustry ; which increases at least as ra- 
pidly as the numbers of civilized men, and 
will increase until the resources of science 
are exhausted, and the world is peopled. 


Given, a population restricted for 
their resources to their own territory 
as the Chinese were for so many 
centuries,—the doctrine of Malthus 
is in such a case indisputably 
correct; and the infanticide so 
prevalent in China is the lamentable 
consequence. But his law is inap- 
propriate to a population having 
facilities for emigration; and any 
commercial economist and free- 
trader, who conceives it expedient 
to apply to the present state of the 
civilized world the doctrines of 
Malthus, is strangely closing his 
cyes to one of the greatest of the 
advantages which extending com- 
merce is calculated to afford. Nor 
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is there inconsistency in wishing 
that contemporancously with the 
continuous and more extensive 
emigration of those in the mother- 
country who are thrown out of 
employment by improved machi- 
nery, there should be an increase in 
the rate of marriage among the 
population which can get employ- 
ment at home. On the contrary, 
the latter is to be attained through 
the former; and no doubt the ex- 
tensive emigration from England 
from 1853 to 1858, having lessened 
the difficulties to which our popu- 
lation had been brought, has been a 
cause of the slight increase since 
then in the rate of marriages in this 
country. This increase is to be 
desired on both economical and 
moral grounds. For, as. ‘regards 
the former, a reduction in the 
number of creatures born with 
wants to be supplied, would reduce 
the demand for the labour of those 
who are of an age to work; and as 
single men, in competing with 
married men, can well afford to 
work at a lower rate, an increased 
proportion of the former would 
bring about a worse rather than a 
better remuneration for labour than 
that which is now obtained. And, 
further, under the condition of 
moderate increase of the rate of 
marriage, more women would be 
employed as mothers, nurses, scr- 
vants, or teachers; and this would 
be the most natural and direct way 
of removing the difficulty of the 
employment of single women which 
has been so greatly on the increase. ° 
But although we thus see reason 
for cherishing the hope of an in- 
crease of the marriage rate from 
purely economical reasons, the 
considerations of the influence which 
it would have upon personal cha- 
racter are weightier still. We will, 
indeed, frankly own that single 
men, who have always led moral 
lives—and it is only to such of them 
that we refer—are among the very 
noblest because the most self-deny- 
ing of mankind. One remains so 
that he may supply with comforts 
the declining years of a mother, 
and another to save from all risk 
of want the sister who has been laid 
in the same cradle, and has ‘ grown 
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in beauty’ at his side. There are 
men, and women too, whomake the 
sacrifice from the fear of the re- 
sponsibility of children; and some 
there are, though it may be but few, 
who are sensible that self-denying 
beneficence is the only achievement 
which can afford unmixed satisfac- 
tion, and who feel that with the ex- 
penses of a family they would be 
compelled to steel their hearts and 
keep their purses closed against 
many a cry of helplessness and un- 
merited suffering. Noble, indeed, 
are these, noble beyond our praise ; 
but theirs can never be the views of 
the mass of mankind. These will 
hold fairly enough that eating and 
drinking are hardly more natural 
and proper than marrying and 
giving in marriage. Poets, pain- 
ters, and sculptors, are continually 
presenting to unwearied eyes thie 
grace of early womanhood and thc 
charm of offspring. The rapid pro- 
gress of art under the patronage of 
the Romish Church may have been 
due, not a little we think, to the 
simple circumstance that the chief 
study of its votaries happened to be 
the inspirmg group of a young 
mother and her infant child ; ripened 
beauty and helpless innocence; the 
child evoking the purest and deepest 
feelings of the woman, and her face 
reflecting the guilelessness of the 
child. On the other hand, the in- 
fluence which art effected for the 
Church, and particularly over the 
female portion of its members, was 
we doubt not owing greatly, though 
perhaps imperceptibly, to the same 
circumstance; for the thoughtful 
tenderness, the loving sweetness, or 
the graceful dignity of the pictured 
Madonna was in harmony with the 
dearest aspirations of their hearts. 
The man who is advanced in years 
and experience may indeed repre- 
sent that the greater pleasures of a 
married life are almost outbalanced 
by its greater cares and sadder be- 
reavements ; and that single persons, 
with their small expenses, may 
follow interesting pursuits from 
which the married are debarred, 
and in comparison with which the 
occupation of the latter must, under 
ordinary circumstances, be that of 
drudging unflinchingly for the 
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whole of life. But such reflections, 
although they may help to reconcile 
to their lot those who, from one 
cause or another, are settled down 
to a single life, will be counted 
as nothing by those who are in the 
buoyant health and strength of 
twenty or twenty-five, when so 
many considerations bend to the 
impetuosity of man’s love. Such 
being the feelings of mankind at 
large, the practical economist cannot 
but regard with great mistrust a 
state of society in which there is 
much departure from the course 
that the Creator has marked out for 
the creatures of His hand; and least 
of all can he expect that by a further 
deviation from it, any general im- 
provement in the community can be 
effected.- We find from the Census 
of England and Wales in 1861, that 
whether we take men between 25 
and 30 years of age, or men of all 
ages between 20 and 40, the propor- 
tion of those who have never mar- 
ricd is about 42 percent. Such a 
marked abstinence from marriage 
accounts for the prevalence of an 
offence (the only one), which people 
are always ready to overlook, and 
leaves all the more females to be 
tempted into woman’s ‘mutiny’ in 
their hard combat with want. And 
here we reach a very sad element of 
the census returns as developed in 
the following extract :— 


To complete the view of the conjugal 
condition of the population, it is right to 
bring into account the number of unmarried 
women, who bore 423,171 children in the 
ten years 1851-60, when 6,048,479 chil- 
dren were born in wedlock by an average 
number of 2,757,705 wives of the age of 
15 and under 553; 42,317 children of un- 
married women are registered annually. 
Now 100 wives of the age of 15—55 bear 22 
children (21.933) annually; consequently 
192,938 married women of the ageof 15—55 
would bear 42,317 children. The inference 
is probable then, that as far as child-bearing 
Women are in question, 192,938 must be 
added to the wives and deducted from 
the spinsters. Of women of the age of 
I5—55, about three millions are married, or 
are otherwise to the same extent as married 
women bearing children, and one million 
are living in a state of celibacy. 


If in this last clause the words 
‘one million’ were correct, the 
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staggering result would be that of 
all the ;jenmarried women from 
young girls of 15 to women of 55, 
192,938, or about one in six are 
living otherwise. But, happily, 
the case is not so bad, for the pro- 
portion of married to single women 
of these ages cannot be at all so 
large as 3 to1. The ‘one million’ 
must be an error in the report for 
about 2,350,000. It is, however, 
much more appropriate to the pre- 
sent subject to take the alternative 
calculation given in the report, in 
which the child-bearing age of 
women is assumed to be 2o—40 :— 


If the mothers of all the children are of 
the ages 20—40, then 35°0 in 100 married 
womenand 3°3 [in roo] unmarried women 
bear children annually, One in three 
married women of the age (20—40) bears a 
child annually; and of the unmarried wo- 
men of that age the proportion is one in 
thirty. Allowing for unregistered births 
this proportion is not over-stated. 


This is in all truth bad enough, 
for it indicates that about 1 in 
every 10 of the women of these 
ages who are unmarried, is not 
living as such; and this, be it re- 
membered, is arrived at merely 
from the test of illegitimate births, 
which makes no allowance for the un- 
told number of women in our towns, 
who, by their course of life, have 
forfeited all chance of maternity. 
The extent of base life among us 
Englishmen, which is thus indi- 
cated, is inconsistent with that 
character for national righteousness 
which we are a little prone to 
affect; and it may be especially 
commended to the consideration of 
those parents who, through a piti- 
ful desire of display will wink at 
their sons’ vices rather than tolerate 
their commencing married life in 
a style that may involve some de- 
scent (though, probably, only tem- 
porary) from a social position which 
they have the effrontery or the ob- 
tuseness to talk of as ‘ respectable.’ 

Therefore, for social as well as 
for economical reasons, we gladly 
turn to consider what means there 
may be for rendering marriage 
among those of our countrymen 
who remain at home, less perilous 
and more general, 
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As regards a reduction of the 
perils of marriage, it must be need- 
less to occupy space in pointing 
out that the most adequate, and, in 
a majority of cases, the sole pro- 
vision which a father can make for 
his children against the great peril 
of his early death, is the assurance 
of his life; and it is desirable with 
a view to reducing the calls upon 
charity that these assurances should 
be effected more extensively, and 
for larger sums than is the general 
custom. With this view we recom- 
mend most strongly the plan of 
effecting assurances by the payment 
of decreasing premiums—a system 
which is admitted in almost all 
offices, although very little adopted 
by the public—and we do so from 
the following considerations. The 
limited extent of life assurance as 
regards both the number of assurers 
and the sums assured, we believe 
to be owing less to the want of a 
theoretical appreciation of its great 
advantages than to the circumstance 
that men are in the habit of deferring 
all thought of the subject until they 
are on the point of marriage, and 
the expenses then in prospect are 
seen to be too heavy to allow of 
their assuring their lives at all to 
the extent which they feel to be 
really desirable. Now young men 
who thus defer assurances, not only 
run a risk of becoming uninsurable 
at ordinary rates through the de- 
velopment of some unsuspected 
malady or through injuries in sports 
or travel, but they lose the best, 
nay the only favourable opportunity 
for effecting with comparative ease 
the assurance of their lives for such 
sums as shall in their case render 
marriage a step to be encouraged, 
and not feared. Before a man can 
marry, the income which was suffi- 
cient for his support at his outset 
in life will have considerably in- 
creased, and this increase en- 
courages in him a disposition to 
more or less of extravagance, if not 
of dissipation, which he will find 
it difficult to repress when he 
marries. His expenses, meanwhile, 
need be but small, and he has, 
therefore, a surplus of income much 
larger than that which he is likely 
to have when a husband, Instead 
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of indulging, therefore, in uncalled- 
for expenditure during his bachelor 
days and the first two or three 
years of marriage, let him employ 
his comparatively large surplus in- 
come in assuring his life for a high 
sum by the payment of heavy pre- 
miums to be reduced in amount 
after the first few years. Many 
offices will make an agreed reduc- 
tion in the premium at the end of 
every fifth year or so. Another 
mode which we suggest for the at- 
tainment of the same object more 
rapidly is to take out éwo policies ; 
one on the ordinary system of equal 
annual payments, and the other to 
be secured by the payment during 
only five or ten years of premiums 
proportionably high. {By one or 
other of these methods, a sum really 
sufficient to preserve a man’s family 
from the pinchings of poverty, in 
the event of his decease, may be 
secured mainly by very moderate 
self-denial during the first eight or 
ten years of his manhood. By this 
course, too, he will save himself 
from the difficulty of keeping up 
the payment of full ordinary pre- 
miums during the whole of life,— 
a difficulty which frequently leads 
to the abandonment of policies at a 
lamentable sacrifice. The uncer- 
tainty which a young man may 
feel whether he shall ever marry, 
we hold to be no objection to his 
carly adoption of the course advised ; 
for, by an arrangement which is de- 
sirable in almost all cases, the sum 
assured can be made payable either 
on his attaining a certain advanced 
age, or at his death, if it should 
previously occur, and, therefore, if 
he remain single, he will but have 
secured a comfortable provision for 
his old age. 

To those married men who have 
lost the opportunity, we have indi- 
cated, but who desire to make some 
suitable provision for their children 
in case of the latter being left 
orphans at an early age, we recom- 
mend certain ‘educational endow- 
ments, as they are called, and 
which we should be glad to see 
granted by assurance offices gene- 
rally. According to these, a parent 
may, by payment of a really trifling 
annual sum, secure to a stated child 
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an annuity commencing at the death 
of the parent if the child should 
then be under age, and continuing 
during the whole or some agreed 
portion of the minority of the latter, 
A man’s purposes of saving for hig 
children are very generally unful- 
filled; and this is certain to happen 
if he should die before his children 
are of an age to work for them- 
selves, which is, however, precisely 
the case for which a parent’s savings 
are the most needed. Even if a 
father should think himself unable 
to make provision in the shape of 
these educational endowments for 
every child that may be born to 
him, the annuities that may have 
been so secured in respect of some 
of his eldest surviving children can 
be applied by his widow to the 
more pressing requirements of the 
younger members of the family. 
We have found that the first im- 
pression @ man receives upon hear- 
ing of this system of assurance is 
that if he should live to see his 
child grow up, he will get no re- 
turn for the premiums paid; but 
the answer, of course, is, that in 
accordance with the fundamental 
principle of life assurance, they will 
have benefited persons who have 
been less fortunate. A man insures 
his house and furniture against 
fire, but does not wish to be burnt 
out that he may obtain satisfaction 
for his outlay. 

But marriage is not limited simply 
from a fear of perils which may be 
thus reduced by life assurance. Its 
restriction is often owing to persons 
finding, when too late, that they 
have miscalculated the prospects of 
the occupation they have chosen. 
In this respect we look in vain to 
the Census Report for a help that it 
might have afforded to us among 
the particulars of the occupations 
of the people, which is the remain- 
ing topic of which it treats. The 
occupations of the people are enu- 
merated for counties, registration 
districts, and large towns; and the 
numbers of males and females em- 
ployed in each are recorded in 
the case of each county for every 
quinquennial period of age. Now 
we venture to think that if this 
classification had been made less 
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minute—say for only every tenth 
instead of every fifth year of age 
—and ‘the remaining space had 
been occupied with a statement of 
the respective numbers in each oc- 
cupation of single and married men 
at several ages, we should have had 
a very trustworthy indication of 
such employments, first locally, and 
then (in the summary) for tho 
country generally, as are the most 
overstocked. Excepting in a few 
special occupations, wherever the 
proportion of unmarried men at the 
younger ages was found to be very 
large, we might be sure that the 
workers there are becoming too 
many; and a periodical guide of 
this sort to parents in the bringing 
up of their children, and to young 
persons in doubt as to what voca- 
tion to prefer, would be much more 
reliable than the impressions which 
are gathered in the course of their 
own very limited observation. Its 
guidance would never be taken so 
universally as to defeat the object 
which we are contemplating, by 
producing an excessive reaction; 
but it would probably have just 
that amount of influence which 
would check any undue preferences 
for particular occupations. It 
would, we think, be as useful in- 
formation as any that a census can 
afford. 

We apprehend that such parti- 
culars would show pretty clearly 
how excessively overstocked are 
‘professions ;’ and very lamentably 
so, because in their case emigration 
works the most slowly as a remedy, 
for they are the last class that will 
he required in our colonies. Wo 
were much struck at the time of 
the Russian war by the following 
‘bounty’ offered in a government 
placard :— 

Clerks, surveyors, draughtsmen, archi- 


tects, engineers, shoemakers, &c., THREE 
Pounps (and we believe, a kit). 


To a father in doubt as to the 
calling to which he should bring 
up his sons, the droll grouping, not 
less than the amount of bounty, 
might have well warned him from 
professions. The outlook for a pro- 
fessional man, without property, 
possesses fow attractions but those 
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which his love of his pursuit affords. 
We do not mean professional men 
with a staff of clerks; but we refer 
to the professions of the bar, and 
medicine, and the fine arts, and 
other positions in which all depends 
upon the unbroken health and 
exertions of the individuals; and 
theiranxiety for their families, added 
to the wear and tear of brain, often 
leads to the realisation of their worst 
fears. Their doctors’ constant pre- 
scription of ‘generous living,’ so 
necessary to mental labour, and so 
potent an element in success, re- 
minds most of them of the doom of 
Tantalus. ‘How a penny became 
a thousand pounds,’ is a problem 
in involution that can only be 
worked out in trade. We believe 
that we may attribute the present 
extreme overcrowding of professions 
mostly to the great educational 
movement of the last forty years; 
and wé believe, also, that the cure 
will come from the same source. 
Men who are now in mature age 
were educated so far in advance of 
their fathers, that tradesmen’s sons 
were led into making the great mis- 
take of despising trade, and choosing 
to follow professions ;—just as young 
women who should have been shop- 
women or upper servants, as their 
less-educated mothers were, havo 
elected to be nothing less’ than 
governesses. But a cure has been 
in preparation meanwhile. Their 
schoolmates, who have been brought 
up to business pursuits, have re- 
tained the impress of their educa- 
tion. In tone and manners they 
are superior to those who preceded 
them; and they are finding that 
shorter hours will answer all tho 
purposes of business, and that other 
things in the world than simple 
money-making deserve and repay 
their attention. Trading pursuits 
are thus becoming less distasteful to 
men of fair education; and it is in 
this manner that we believe some 
relief to professions may be ob- 
tained, and the national strength 
be at the same time increased 
through the energies of a still 
larger proportion of the people 
being devoted to commercial pur- 
suits. 

The following is a summary of 
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the occupations of persons aged 20 
years and upwards, in England and 
Wales :— 
I. Professional 
II, Domestic . 
11I. Commercial 
IV. Agricultural, . 
V. Industrial . .. 
VI. Indefinite and non-) 
productive . j 


418,899 
4,104,045 
500,623 
1,605.5%3 
3,746,788 
607,700 
10,98 3,550 
Among the professional class, and 
including all grades, 35,483 are 
enrolled in divinity, 34,970 in law, 
and 35,995 in medicine. 


The class shows various rates of increase 
in its various ranks. Thus in 1851 and 
1861 the numbers of the clergy of the 
Church of England were 17,320 and 
19,195; Protestant ministers, 6405 and 
7840; Roman Catholic priests, 966 and 
1216. [Barristers increased little, 2816 to 
307:; solicitors and attorneys were sta- 
tionary, 11,350 and 11,386. Physicians 
and surgeons decreased, 15,241 and 14,415 ; 
but medical students, assistants, and 
dentists increased, Upon the three groups 
in the aggregate there was an increase. 
There is a tendency to sub-division of 
labour in the professions. The chemists 
and druggists rose in number from 14,307 
to 16,414. Photography has interfered 
with engraving; for we have at the two 
censuses, photographers 45 and 2534; 
engravers 4948 and 4715; but while the 
decrease of engravers is inconsiderable, the 
increase of the artists in photography is 
enormous. ‘The taste for the beautiful art 
of music is more diffused; the musicians 
and music-masters were I1,105 in 1851, 
and 15,02f in 1261. Ot actors and ac- 
tresses there was an increase, Civil en- 
gineering is also a_ profession rapidly 
increasing; the numbers were 2577 and 


>? 
3329. 


In Class IT. the domestic servants 
enumerated comprise 134,997 males 
and 976,931 females. 

In Class I1.—‘ Commercial’—are 
comprised persons engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits (but not shop- 
keepers, excepting general dealers) ; 
also carriers by land or water. 

With respect to Class IV., farmers 
and farm-labourers were 1,347,387 
in 1851; and 1,340,916, in 1861. It 
is to the introduction of machinery 
that we may mainly attribute the 
circumstance stated in the report 
that the increase of farmers and 
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farm-labourers, since 1801, appears 
to bear ‘no kind of proportion 
either to the increase of agricul- 
tural produce, or the increase of 
the industrial class.’ 

Among other similar but less 
striking facts, stated with reference 
to Class V., the Census Report tells 
us that during the ten years ending 
1861, those engaged in woollen-cloth 
manufacture increased by about 8000; 
and those in silk manufacture fell 
off by about 10,000. Shopkeepers 
are included in this class. 

Of the indefinite and non-pro- 
ductive class, it is explained that the 
class has arisen ‘ in great part from 
imperfect returns, which rendered 
the distribution of a certain number 
of people in their places under the 
preceding classes impossible.’ 


22,870 men are returned solely as 
gentlemen or annuitants, and 87,429 wo- 
men as gentlewomen or annuitants. 77,993 
persons are supported by the community, 
and of no specified occupation; they in- 
clude pensioners, dependents on relatives, 
alms persons, paupers, prisoners, and others 
of no specified profession. Then there are 
vagrants, beggars, gipsies, and others of no 
stated occupation; 385,974 of the class 
are males, and 158,120 are females. 


We hope that thenext census tables 
may contain some such additional 
information as we have suggested 
upon the subject of occupations, 
and, by so affording assistance in 
the more expedient choice of voca- 
tions, may promote that increase of 
the number of marriages which is 
pointed out in the report as a sub- 
ject of congratulation at the present 
time and of hope for the future. 
In this hope we have entirely sym- 
pathized. Races of animals are 
indeed kept down in numbers by 
their preying upon each other, and 
the intense competition which goes 
on among ourselves in England 
may be regarded bysome as serving 
a similar purpose of keeping down 
the numbers of the population. The 
opinion may be compatible with the 
idea of mankind being merely the 
dominant form of life upon earth; 
but we are unable to see how it can 
satisfy him who believes that the 
beasts‘ perish,’ but that man’s spirit, 
upon casting off a worn-out body, is 
called to do some larger service to 
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his Maker’s plans. Such a one 
cannot surely hold it to be intended 
that a race with an infinite des- 
tiny shall in any place or period 
here be cramped in its develop- 
ment; or that man will continue 
upon the earth a single year longer 
than the earth affords him scope, if, 
with increasing knowledge and ex- 
perience he will but avail himself of 
it, for his existence as a fruitful 
race. In the consideration of the 
subjects of the Census Report, we 
have been led to submit reasons 
why the Government may with 
justice and expediency extend its 
present simple protection of emigra- 
tion to a certain system of money 
grants for promoting the emigration 
of those who are thrown out of em- 
ployment by machinery, but who, 
in the midst of such ever-increasing 
wealth, are now left for the most 
part to slow starvation, or pauperis, 
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orcrime. And yet, without incon- 
sistency, we have also urged, from 
both economical and moral consi- 
derations, the desirability of the 
greatest practicable increase of the 
rate of marriage among those who 
can get work; and we have there- 
fore gladly indicated certain existing 
systems of life assurance as a means 
of rendering marriage less perilous 
and consequently more general, and 
at the same time checking the dissi- 
pations of youth. Reflecting fondly, 
as we are so apt to do, upon our 
national progress, we may indeed 
congratulate ourselves upon having 
left behind us the hideous ruffianism 
which still prevails in the east of 
Europe ; but though ‘ thankful,’ we 
must not ‘rest’ Let us dwell 
rather less upon what has been 
already accomplished, and very 
much more upon the magnitude of 
the work which remains for us to do. 


A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME. 


XIV.—THUNDER IN THE AIR. 


‘M\HE young people are out on 
the terrace.’ 

Do you mean that they should 
remain there till Doomsday? the 
indulgent reader inquires not pre- 
maturely. 

At length we are ready to start. 
The procession is marshalled now. 
Itis to be a rustic idyll,—an idyll of 
hawthorn hedges and the milking 
pail,—and we are to have shepherds 
with their oaten pipes, and sonsy 
Wwenches with their tubs on their 
heads, and strawberries and cream, 
and lamb and mint sauce, all the 
year round. This is the kind of ad- 
venture before us, and you know 
who the dramatis personee are to be. 
_ Not that our pastoral is to want 
its tragic side. Anchises dwells 
peacefully among the sheep-cots 
upon Ida, little dreaming of the 
hurricane of battle that is to sweep 
him and his people across the sea. 
Into our quiet life also an apple of 
discord has been cast. The siege of 
Troy, says Sir William Napier, has 
only been once repeated,—at the 
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siege of Sebastopol. But many a 
Juno has nourished her jealous ire, 
and Helen’s beauty has crazed 
stronger men than Paris, since the 
war-horses of Rhesus crossed Sca- 
mander. 

Heroes, in the heroic ages, fought 
for the hand of a woman. But we 
have no heroes remaining—at least 
since the Napiers died. Our greatest 
novelist could not find one, and his 
best novel in consequence was pro- 
fessedly ‘ without a hero.’ So that, 
as Queen Victoria’s laureate has 
said, the old order is inverted. 
Maidens, ‘stiff with hoops and 
armed with ribs of whale,’ enter the 
lists of love, and Briseis carries off 
the King of Men to her tent. There 
is a glut in the matrimonial market. 
A hundred blue-eyed slaves are at 
little Lord Lollipop’s feet. But the 
ungallant little monster is more coy 
than a school-girl. Were he the 
Queen of Beauty he could not be 
charier of his smiles. ‘ When 
maidens sue, men give like gods,’ 
was Shakspeare’s conclusion; but 

II 
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Shakspeare did not know Lord 
Lollipop. 

Letty had given her virgin heart, 
or at least a bit of it, to Horace. He, 
too, in his turn, had been taken 
captive. But no words of wooing 
had passed between them. And 
now a formidable competitor had 
entered the arena. On the croquet- 
green and at the butts, chaperoned 
by her grandaunt, Lady Grisel, 
Bell Baillie was a rival not to be 
despised. Yet, had there been no 
traitor in the camp, Lady Grisel 
might have sat down before our 
entrenchment in vain. But the 
shrewd old woman knew her cards, 
and played them  dexterously. 
Horace himself was the weak point 
in our defence. 

I am quite impartial ; and I may 
own that Bell was an attractive girl 
in her way. Nay more, that there 

yas much in such a girl to captivate 
Horace. Our public life is a life of 
incessant bustle, and we want re- 
pose at home. Bell’s white dress, 
pure eyes (round, large and blue, 
like the eyes of Jeanne d’Are in her 
portrait in the Louvre, or those of 
the saints in Angelico’s pictures of 
heaven), and Madonna-like face, 
satisfied him as one of Raphael’s 
pictures satisfied him—especially 
after a battle-royal with Letty. And 
battles-royal they had. Thus. 

Horace protested loudly against 
conventionality, yet to the bottom 
of his soul he was the slave of cus- 
tom. He feared the world and what 
the world said; and he feared its 
ridicule even more than he feared 
its passion. Now Letty was utterly 
fearless. The brave, simple, child- 
like soul needed no drapery. That 
daring simplicity—those vehement 
flashes of irony, of passion, of scorn 
for every form of social baseness— 
frightened the man of the world. 
They disturbed his repose. This 
electric creature was dangerous to 
handle; and Horace, with the pru- 
dence which characterises our boys, 
began to think at times, but at 
times only as yet, that it would be 
safer to contemplate it from a dis- 
tance. 

I do not wish to be hard on 
Horace (who was certainly not worse 
than his neighbours), and I don’t 
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mean to say that Letty was faultless, 
Far from it: had she been faultless 
she would not have been the charm- 
ing piece of flesh and blood that she 
was. She was richly endowed, in- 
deed; but her stealthy charm was 
not appreciated by commonplace 
men. It was too fine for their senses, 
Believing much, yet ready to 
challenge ; defying womanly weak- 
ness, yet yielding passionately to 
passion; frank, courageous, and 
scorning like aman any weak ex- 
pression of feeling ; asking no pity, 
showing no grace, yet with deeps 
of tenderness and noble affectionate- 
ness in her soul which you and | 
could not be expected quite to 
fathom, when she did not quite 
fathom them herself—she teased and 
perplexed unexpert students of 
human nature. To myself Bell's 
pure saintliness showed colourless 
and unexpressive beside the vivid 
and complex organization—the rich 
and versatile human interest—of 
Letty’s character; but I do not 
wonder that the majority (that 
divine court of justice from whose 
decisons there is no appeal) should 
have thought differently. 

So you see the explosive elements 
that have got mixed up with ou 
quiet idyll. Horace, like most me, 
was disposed to exact implicit de- 
votion from his goddess; but Letty 
was not the woman to capitulate 
without terms. She could only 
surrender at discretion. To one 
strong of heart, resolute in temper, 
eager to sacrifice earth, and it might 
be heaven, for her sake, she could 
have shown entire and unreasoning 
devotion; but then Horace was not 
such a man. They were both in 
love, indeed; each had taken the 
distemper in a mild form; but the 
fever had never run high, and might 
be recovered from, it was to be 
hoped, without any permanently 
bad effect on the constitution. 

Horace, I have said, was a little 
afraid of Letty; she was so unre- 
served, so child-like, so daring, that 
she hurt a fastidiousness which had 
been cultivated into a vice. He, on 
the other hand, could stir her into 
sharp rebellion. Why should the 
man to whom she had unwittingly 
given a little bit of her heart, 
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be indolent, apathetic, sceptical of 
good, content to tolerate the evil 
(so long as it did not interfere with 
his personal comfort), and not to 
denounce it? There was a quiet 
scorn in her eye when he expounded 
his Nil admirari creed, which boded 
ill to the speaker. She did him less 
than justice, perhaps: I do not be- 
lieve that he acquiesced quite so 
easily as he tried to lead us to be- 
lieve in the shortcomings of his fel- 
low-creatures. 

You will agree with me (after this 
exposition) that Lady Grisel’s cam- 
paign was not unlikely to issue 
prosperously. I am not now going 
to dwell upon the strategy of the 
campaign. To do so effectively 
would require a Homer or a King- 
lake. I sketch lightly the foremost 
ranks of the opposing factions: from 
our Olympian seat we view the war 
afar off; but do not distress our- 
selves with the heat and smoke of 
battle. But, of course, Olympians 
and the rest of us, we are all parti- 
vans,—saving Cissy only, who is 
royally indifferent as a child. 

I hear a political prig exclaim, as 
Lord Elcho did during a late debate, 
‘After all, this is a mere faction 
fight” And why should it not be a 
faction fight? a much-provoked 
writer is tempted to respond. If 
you are willing that parliamentary 
life, and the traditions of party, and 
English freedom, should decay, say 
so, and we can at least understand 
what you mean. A faction fight 
implies all these, — parliamentary 
life, and therein English freedom. A 
faction fight is one of the securities 
of the monarchy ; and the politician 
who is untrue to his whipper-in is 
as dangerous to the public weal as 


XV.—Amona 


Ben Ardoch is the king of hills, 
and Glen Douglas is the queen of the 
valleys that nestle about his knees. 

To Glen Douglas we are bound. 

Old Donald goes not with us: 
Donald for many months has been 
‘sair hadden doon’ with rheuma- 
tism, that plague of the sportsman ; 
ad young Angus Riach, sharp-eyed 
as a glede, sure-winded as a stag- 
hound, comes in his place. 
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the soldier who is untrue to his 
colours. It is the soldier’s duty to 
fight, and not to deliberate. If he 
dislike his business he can leave it; 
but experience has proved that a 
greater wrong is done to society 
when a soldier challenges the right- 
eousness of his orders than when, 
obeying his orders, he draws his 
sword in an unrighteous war. The 
same rule applies to the politician. 
He must vote as he is required. 
He may view a particular move with 
disfavour; yet, as part of the cam- 
paign organized by his responsible 
leader, it is his duty to aid in its 
execution. If he refuse to do so 
he provokes mutiny, and makes 
discipline impossible. These, in a 
public life constituted as ours is, 
are greater evils than the sacrifice 
of an individual opinion. The 
opinion may be just; but to act 
upon it, in face of orders, is a crime 
as well as a folly. * 

Even the Commodore became 
conscious at last that there was 
thunder in the air. Neither he nor 
I—‘ the gleanings of hostile spears’ 
—were anxious to take any active 
share in the coming struggle. Our 
campaigns are virtually over, and 
contest does not suit the quiet 
humour of our decline. ‘ This gets 
tragic,’ I said to him one day. ‘ Let 
us go to the Moors.’ And s0, 
shouldering our guns, we went up 
to the hills. A girl who don’t like 
croquet must have large feet—is 
one of Horace’s unfeeling and super- 
ficial maxims. But the man who 
doesn’t enjoy a week among the 
moorfowl and the red deer must be 
—in the strong language of a con- 
temporary —an intellectual and 
moral idiot. 


THE HEATHER. 


T am going to resist temptation. 
T shall say nothing therefore of what 
we did among the hills; of our bag- 
fuls of grouse and plover, of the 
blackeock which we stalked on the 
autumn afternoon, of the young 
woodcock which was shot on the 
roth of September, and which had 
undeniably been bred—to the con- 
fusion of certain sceptics—among 
the birch brushwood which fringes 
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the burns that hurry down the sides 
of the glen. No,—on all these 
topics, not a word. 

And only the hundredth part of a 
paragraph about the Mountain Rest 
where we ate our mid-day meal. 
Glen Douglas, you know, is a deep 
rent in the high mountainous range 
which forms our Atlantic sea-board. 
We shoot the side of the glen which 
suits the wind and the dogs, and by 
two o’clock we reach the spot where 
it ceases to be a valley. Just at the 
angle where the valley joins the sea- 
range, there is a spring known to 
all the keepers and poachers far 
and wide for the coolness and clear- 
ness of its waters. Itis high upon the 
hill-side —a thousand feet perhaps 
above the level of the shore—and 
the view over the wide Atlantic is 
glorious beyond words. Very lovely, 
yet somewhat sad withal. For not 
more than a hundred fect below 
where we sit—while Juno and Per- 
sephone breathe themselves, and 
Angus takes a thimbleful,and counts 
the birds—lies the old churchyard 
of the district. It is unused now; 
the valley ‘sits solitary; there is 
an ample supply of grouse and 
black-game indeed, but the ‘ Red- 
shanks’ have taken to the sea, and 
are scattered over the length and 
breadth of the Canadas. It is of 
such a scene, and of the associations 
which it suggests, that a not quite 
unknown poet has written— 

On the braes around Glenfinnan 

Fast the human homes are thinning, 

And the wilderness is winning 

To itself these graves again. 

Names or dates here no man knoweth, 

O’er grey headstones heather groweth, 

Up Loch Shiel the sea-wind bloweth 

Over sieep of nameless men. 

Who are those forgotten sleepers ? 

Herdsmen strong, fleet forest-keepers, 

Aged men, or widowed weepers 

For their foray-fallen ones ? 

Babes cut off ’mid childhood’s prattle, 

Men who lived with herds and cattle, 

Clansmen from Culloden battle, 

Camerons, or Clandonald’s sons ? 

Blow ye winds, and rains effacing ! 

Blur the words of love’s fond tracing! 

Nature to herself embracing 

All that human hearts would keep : 

What they knew of good or evil 

Faded, like the dim primeval 

Day that saw the vast upheaval 

Of these hills that guard their sleep, 
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Sentimentalists have shed copious 
tears over this depopulation of the 
Highlands. I like to be thought a 
sentimentalist—the anti-sentimental 
theory having proved so far rather 
barren of fruit, other than thistles; 
but on this question I am driven 
into the camp of the enemy. The 
remedy has been, no doubt, a sharp 
one, and in particular cases it has 
been mercilessly applied; but it has 
saved the Highlands and the High- 
landers. <A rotten society requires 
to be thoroughly reorganized, and 
the abject life of the Western High- 
lands—of these squalid fishers and 
cottars—admitted of no milder cure. 
The traveller, at least, who has seen 
the Highlandmen on the banks of 
the Canadian lakes, industrious, 
thriving, and keenly intelligent, 
cannot regret their expatriation. 
They look back wistfully sometimes, 
I can believe, to the land which 
they have left— 

From the lone sheiling on the misty island, 

Mountains divide us anda world of seas; 

But still the blood is strong, the heart is 
Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides, 

Fair those broad meads, those hoary woods 
are grand, 

But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 


So sang a noble Montgomery: and 
the feeling is one which the exile 
must often experience. But the 
very existence of the feeling implies 
a finer and higher exercise of the 
imagination, than the crofter had 
ever known in his Highland sheiling. 
His exile has not only made hima 
more productive and more useful 
member of society ; but, in develop- 
ing his emotional nature, in quicken- 
ing his intellectual energies into 
sharper life, and dispelling the dull 
and lethargic temper which sordid 
poverty induces, it has made hima 
better, and upon the whole, a hap- 
pier man. 

One cannot expect, however, that 
a Highland poet should take this 
view; and Mr. Sharpe may be 
allowed to regret the Dentalen of 
Highland society, and to throw his 
recollections, and the traditions of 
what it once was, into a Highland 
pastoral. This he has done with 
cultivated taste and fancy ; and who- 
ever wishes to understand the fasci- 
nation which the western moun- 
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tains and sea-shores exercise over 
those who have been bred among 
them,should read Kilmahoe. ‘The 
Sacramental Sabbath’ is, I think, 
the simplest and most pathetic scene 
which it records, and some of the 
stanzas are too musical to be quickly 
forgotten. 


The folk are flowing 
Both from near and far, enticed 
By old want and reverent feeling 
Here to keep the hallowed tryst, 
This calm sacramental Sabbath 
Far among the hills with Christ. 
While the kirkyard throng and thronger 
Groweth, some their kindred greet ; 
Others in lone nooks and corners 
To some grass-grown grave retreat. 
There heed not the living, busy 
With the dead beneath their feet. 
Sweet the chime from ruined belfry 
Stealeth: at its peaceful call, 
Round the knoll whereon the preacher 
Takes his stand, they gather all; 
In whole families seated, o’er them 
Hallowed stillness seems to fall. 


There they sit, the men bareheaded 

By their wives: in reverence meek 
Many an eye to heaven is lifted, 

Many lips not heard to speak, 

Mutely moving, on their worship 

From on high a blessing seek. 

Some on grey-mossed headstones seated, 
Some on mounds of wild thyme balm, 
Grave-browed men and tartaned matrons 
Swell the mighty Celtic psalm, 

On from glen to glen repeated, 

Far into the mountain calm. 


Then the aged pastor rose, 

White with many a winter’s snows 
Fallen on his ample brows: 

And his voice of pleading prayer, 
Cleaving slow the still-blue air 

All his people’s needs laid bare. 
Slow the people round the table 
Outspread, white as mountain sleet, 
Gather, the blue heaven above them, 
And their dead beneath their feet. 
There, in perfect reconcilement, 
Death and life immortal meet. 


Soon they go—but ere another 
Day of hallowed bread and wine, 
Some now here shall have ascended 
To communion more divine. 


Some have their old hill 
dwellings— 


Some have swept the tropic line. 


changed 


Except for the journal of the 
sportsman or of the naturalist, little 
eceurs in this out-of-the-way part 
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of the world which can be put into 
a printed book. And, therefore, not 
being au courant of the course of 
events at Hazeldean, or elsewhere, 
T do not scruple to ask you to listen 
to a few words about a couple of 
volumes which I brought with me 
here, and which on the -days when 
our party shot the more distant 
moors, and the old Campaigners 
were left to shift for themselves, I 
carried with me to our Mountain 
Spring,—I mean the biography of 
the last of the Napiers—Sir William. 

It seems but the other day since 
I read Sir William’s life of Sir 
Charles, and here already is the 
biography of the biographer. The 
races of men make haste to destruc- 
tion. You and I still rejoice in 
what Goethe calls ‘the cheerful 
wontedness of being and action; 
but at a not distant day the pen will 
be laid aside, the last ‘Good-bye’ will 
be murmured, and we shall go out 
into the darkness. There is a sur- 
prising monotony in the way of the 
world. One generation cometh, 
another goeth; and the old story is 
constantly repeated. One could 
fancy that the Immortals who watch 
the play must begin to find it 
wearisome. To sit out Don Gio- 
vannt or Il Trovatore, night after 
night, must try the patience of the 
most musical saints—even though 
Titiens or Patti take the solos. 
You, being a scoffer, unhappily, 
are tempted to inquire why the 
manager does not see fit to vary the 
performances occasionally? Even 
a French Revolution has lost its 
zest by this time. A revolt in 
Poland is like a novel where the 
end is visible from the beginning. 
We know by heart all Lord Palmer- 
ston’s jokes. The frantic efforts of 
the Yankee Barnums to get up a 
sensation piece has failed lament- 
ably ; these endless battles on ‘the 
Rapidan and the Rappahannock are 
dull as ditchwater. Not for the 
first time have Prussian and Aus- 
trian brigands plundered and mur- 
dered their innocent fellow-creatures. 
There is only one mature human 
soul, I believe, which is insensible 
to the tedium of the play. Let us 
honour Earl Russell that is—Lord 
John that was. He is the oasis in 
our desert. He was seventy years 
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of age the other day, I am told, and 
yet no boarding-school girl in all 
the land writes longer or more gush- 
ing letters to her dearest friend. I 
wonder if he crosses his despatches— 
it would save a deal of stationary 
to the nation if he did. One can 
understand, however (assuming this 
to be the fact), why his male cor- 
respondents, waspish creatures like 
Bismark and Gortschakoff, swear 
when they see his handwriting. 
But no experience disenchants him. 
He is never dlasé. He clasps the 
Test and Corporation Act (if that 
be the creature’s name) to his 
heart with the fervour of earliest 
passion. What ‘seed of day, we 
may reasonably ask, with the poet 

Vaughan, has been imprisoned in 
this valiant diminutive form? 
Who taught him to crow with such 
heroic, unwearied vigilance?. One 
does not really see, indeed, how Earl 
Russell will occupy himself in 
glory. He cannot well introduce 
a Reform Bill into heaven. Yet if 
any of the archangels were to pre- 
sume on their position, it is possi- 
ble enough that even there we 
might hear a good deal about close 
boroughs. 

No life of any man in these latter 
days deserved better to be recorded 
than that of Sir Charles Napier. 
[remember that Dr. Diamond wrote 
a notice of it at the time, in which, 
after doing full justice to the heroic 
qualities of the conqueror of Scinde, 
he fell foul of the biographer. I 
think that he regrets now the harsh 
words which he used then; though 
the attack on Outram was not to 
be justified. But these memorials 
make more manifest, what was 
always very visible, that Sir William 
resented, as a wrong done to himself, 
and with all the keenness of his 
large vehement soul, any wrong, or 
appearance of wrong, done to his 
brother. And they show, moreover, 
how essentially alike the two bro- 
thers were,—in genius, in tempera- 
ment, in habit of body, in mode of 
speech. Two of the rare heroes of 
our age— a group,’ ashas been well 
said of the Napier family, ‘raised 
from among the medieval ‘dead, and 
set in the midst of us, clothed ina 
temperament which admitted of all 
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the ameliorating influences of our 
period of civilization” Few men, 
at least, have stamped their indi- 
viduality so keenly, so decisively, 
upon their lives as these Napicrs 
did; and this (according to Mr. John 
Stuart Mill) is what most of us ina 
gregarious generation are unable or 
afraid to do. We are as imitative 
as sheep. 

Sir William was a master of 
heroic portraiture, and his biogra- 
pher has done well in leaving him, 
for the most part, to tell his story 
in his own words. On the book 
itself I do not mean to linger; but 
it conveys one or two charming side- 
glimpses of men and women (of 
whom some of us had previously 
heard), which I think you will like 
to look at. Of Sir William’s own 
character the impression which it 
leaves is very graphic. His eager 
vehemence, his fervid indignation, 
his almost excessive moral sensitive- 
ness, the nobility and purity of his 
soul, are qualities about which the 
world had pretty well made up its 
mind; but his simple natural piety, 
and the beautiful and exquisite ten- 
derness of his nature, are now dis- 
closed for the first time. Where 
children are concerned, the tremu- 
lous tenderness of this fiery lion- 
like man is more than touching, and 
nowhere is this quality more 
characteristically seen than in a 
reminiscence recorded by one of his 
daughters, 


He was one day taking a long country 
walk near Freshford, when he met a little 
girl, about five years old, sobbing over 
a broker bow! ; she had « dropped and broken 
it in bringing it back from the field to 
which she had taken her father’s dinner 
in it, and she said she would be beaten on 
her return home for having broken it. 
Then, with a sudden gleam of hope, she 
innocently looked up into his ase and said, 
* But yee can mend it, can't yee? 

My father explained that - could not 
mend the bowl, but the trouble he could 
by the gift of sixpence to buy another. 
However, on opening his purse if was 
empty of silver, and he had to make amends 
by promising to meet his little friend at the 
same spot at the same hour next day, and 
to bring the sixpence with him: bidding 
her meanwhile tell her mother she had 
seen a gentleman who would bring her the 
money for the bowl next day, The child, 
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entirely trusting him, went on ‘her way 
comforted. On his return home he found 
an invitation awaiting him to dine in Bath 
the following evening, to meet some one 
whom he specially wished to see. He hesi- 
tated for some little time, trying to calcu- 
late the possibility of giving the meeting 
to his little friend of the broken bowl, 
and of his still being in time for the dinner 
party at Bath; but finding this could not 
be, he wrote to decline accepting the invi- 
tation on the plea of a pre-engagement, 
saying to us, ‘I cannot disappoint her, 
she trusted me so implicitly.’ 


Two of the correspondents who 
appear in these volumes, are ladies— 
Lady Campbell, a daughter of the 
unhappy Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
and Mrs. Outram, the venerable 
mother of Sir James. The letters 
from the former are remarkably 
beautiful, both in spirit and com- 
position. What, for instance, when 
she had been informed that the 
betrayer of her father still lived, 
can be finer than the feeling of her 
reply? ‘I do not much wish to 
know the name of the betrayer of 
my father; I thought it had been 
—, and that he was dead. Not 
that I doubt my powers of forgive- 
ness. You know my profession of 
faith, dear William: you are one of 
the few to whom I have ventured 
to tell my feelings of religion; and 
you know it is because I feel my 
wuiworthiness that I seldom allude 
to these feelings. But forgiveness 
of injuries forms so great a part of 
what I conceive Christianity, that I 
should feel God had blessed me in 
giving me an opportunity of for- 
giving and doing good to one who 
had so deeply injured us. And 
I can have no opportunities of for- 
giving injuries done to myself, for I 
do not feel them. I can only, there- 
fore, be tried by having to forgive 
those who have wounded me through 
those I love, And she wasa sound 
critic as well as a sound Christian. 
Her estimate of Sir William’s style 
istemarkably keen and kindly :—‘ I 
sometimes think I was once in hea- 
ven and accustomed to peace, and 
that I did something wrong and 
was driven forth to wander among 
striving and contentious spirits: 
for my soul is vexed within me 
when I see fierceness and violence 
at all! and how do I suffer when I 
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see it among those that I love! 
And now let me tell you how de- 
lighted I was with every other part 
of your Scinde. How I love and 
glory in dear, good, kind, great 
Charles, and how beautifully you 
set him forth! It must have been 
pleasant to write: the very reading 
of it put me in a glow. Itis, perhaps, 
very impertinent in me to tell you 
that sometimes your metaphors and 
imagery run away with you, and 
startle my critical taste; and yet it 
is a glorious richness and abun- 
dance. But you know, William, I 
consider your fame mine: 


For we were nursed upon the self-same hill ; 

Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 

Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 

We drove aefield, and both together heard 

What time the gray fly winds her sullen 
horn. 


And this makes me jealous of every 
little speck. Metaphors frighten 
me and put me in mind of the 
waistcoat pockets of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s crocodiles; and I sound 
them and turn them, and if they do 
not ring quite true throughout, I 
disapprove.’ 

These glimpses are very pleasing. 
So rarely do we read the writings of 
clever women who do not write 
books, that it is a positive enjoy- 
ment to get behind the scenes in 
this way, and find in familiar house- 
hold letters the evidence of heroic 
spirit and fine critical faculty. Tho 
correspondence with Mrs. Outram 
was occasioned by a most painful 
incident. Sir William had incau- 
tiously published in his life of Sir 
Charles, an extract from his brother’s 
journal, which stated that ‘ Outram’s 
brother cut his throat.’ This ex- 
tract, quoted in the Times, first con- 
veyed to his aged mother the true 
account of the manner in which a 
son of rare promise had died. To 
her, of course, the shock was very 
great. She addressed to Sir William 
a grave, sorrowful, and dignified 
rebuke, and he replied in this vein 
of deep and bitter contrition :— 


To Mrs. OuTRAM, 
June 4, 1857. 
MADAM,—Your solemn, and to me, 
terrible letter, has reached me, and to it I 
can give no answer. 
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I hope God will pardon the pain I have 
given you, though unintentional: I say 
unintentional, as it was a careless tran- 
scribing of a passage never intended for 
publicity, and to which publicity ought not 
to have been given. 

I pray God may alleviate the suffering of 
your aged heart, and the self-reproach I 
feel, 

I can’say no more, 

i W. Napier. 


To which letter this was the 
answer :— 


Mrs. OuTRAM TO Sir W, NAPIER, 
June 10, 1857. 

Sr.-—Your answer to my letter demands 
an acknowledgement. Aware in my own 
life of having committed many errors, I am 
ready with my whole heart to pardon 
injuries done, particularly if atoned by 
regret and repentance, 

It is due to your feelings and my own to 
assure you that your answer to my letter 
soothed and gratified me, as expressed like 
a soldier and a Christian gentleman, All 
I have to rejoin is to express my regret 
that your feelings, as well as my own, should 
have been so much pained, and to assure 
you of the entire forgiveness of 

Yours truly, 
MarGareT OuTRamM, 

P.S. Tam now anxious to bury this sad 
affair in oblivion, 


‘Forgive us our sins as we for- 
give them who sin against us,’ 
Than these letters, seldom has a 
better commentary upon the divine- 
ly-taught petition been preached 
from any pulpit. 

I cannot put this book aside with- 
out copying a letter from the writer 
who now stands at the head of our 
literature—the foremost, in many 
ways, of living Englishmen. A 
letter from Thomas Carlyle, on the 
character of Charles James Napier, 
could not fail to be interesting, and 
this is singularly so:— 


Tomas CARLYLE To Sm 
NAPIER. 


WILLIAM 


Chelsea, May 12, 1856. 
Dear Sir,—I have read with attention, 
and with many feelings and reflections, your 
record of Sir Charles Napier’s administra- 
tion of Scinde, You must permit me to 
thank you in the name of Britain at large 
for writing such a book; and in my own 
poor name to acknowledge the great com- 
pliment and kindness implied in sending me 

a copy for myself, . 
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It is a book which every living English. 
man would be the better for reading—for 
studying diligently till he saw into ittil] 
he recognised and believed the high and 
tragic phenomenon set forth there. A book 
which} may be called ‘profitable’ in the 
old Scripture sense—profitable for reproof, 
for correction and admonition, for great 
sorrow, yet for ‘building up in righteous- 
ness’ too—in heroic, manful endeavour to 
do well, and not ill, in our time and place, 
One feels it a kind of possession to know 
that one has had such a fellow-citizen and 
contemporary in these evil days. 

The fine and noble qualities of the man 
are very recognisable to me; his subtle, 
piercing intellect, turned all to the practical, 
giving him just insight into men and into 
things; his inexhaustible, adroit contri- 
vances; his fiery valour; sharp prompti- 
tude to seize the good moment that will 
not return, <A lynx-eyed, fiery man, with 
the spirit of an old knight in him: more of 
a hero than any modern I have seen fora 
long time. A singular veracity one finds 
in him—not in his words alone, which, 
however, I like much for their fine rough 
naiveté, but in his actions, judgments, 
aims; in all that he thinks, and does, and 
says—which, indeed, I have observed, is the 
root of all greatness or real worth in human 
creatures, and properly the first (and also 
the rarest) attribute of what we call genius 
among men, 

The path of such a man through the foul 
jungles of this world—the struggle of 
heaven’s inspiration against the terrestial 
fooleries, cupidities, and cowardices,—can- 
not be other than tragical ; but the man does 
tear out a bit of way for himself too: strives 
towards the good goal, inflexibly persistent 
till his long rest come: the man does leave 
his mark behind him, ineffaceable, bene- 
ficent, to all good men, maleficent to none; 
and one must not complain, The British 
nation of this time, in India or elsewhere 
—God knows no nation ever had more need 
of such men in every region of its affairs, 

sut also, perhaps, no nation ever had a 
much worse chance to get hold of them, to 
recognise and loyally second them, even 
when they are there. Anarchic stupidity 
is wide as the night: victorious wisdom is 
but as a lamp in it shining here and there. 
Contrast a Napier, even in Scinde, with, for 
example, a Lally at Pondicherry or on the 
Place de Gréve,—one has to admit that it 
is the common lot, that it might have been 
far worse! 

There is great talent in this book apart 
from its subject. ‘The narrative moves on 
with strong weighty step, like a marching 
phalanx, with the gleam of clear steel in it: 
—sheers down the opponent objects, and 
tr.mples them out of sight in a very potent 
manner, The author, it is evident, had in 
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him a lively glowing image, complete in all a different air from ours. We can- 
its parts, of the transaction to be told,and not but feel that in their society we 
that is his grand secret of giving the reader are touched and ennobled by a 
so lively a conception of it. Iwas surprised greatness of soul, by a nobility of 


to find how much I had carried away with life, of which we see little in this 
me, even of the Hill campaign and of 


Trukkee itself; though without a map the a 2 alga wa cag 0 the 

attempt to understand such a thing seemed = ount, indeed, We & ane ae 

to me desperate at first, soon grow indistinct ; yet, even 

With many thanks, and gratified to have while they fade from our vision, We 

made this reflex acquaintance, which if it May say, not ungratefully, with an 

should ever chance to become a direct one, early apostle,—‘ It is good for us to 

might gratify me still more, have been here.’ 

I remain, always yours sincerely, So much for our seat upon the 

T. CARLYLE, mountain-side, beside the Mountain 

Spring, whose lonely, yet cheerful 

These men—these heroes—these charm has been celebrated in not 
Napiers—did undoubtedly breathe unmusical numbers :— 


There is a pebbly beach, with pebbly slopes 

Of gray and lichened rock, where quiet pool 

And fretting fall go gleaming side by side. 

The feathery mingled copse behind upswells 

Rich with old roots and wealth of ferny green. 

The sparse wild-flowers bloom sweetly down beneath 
The branching sprays, and clustered lower still 

The deep soft mosses grow and spread and cling 

In trails and clumps of verdure. Eglantine 

Hangs in a blushing arch along the bank, 

And flings rose-shadows where we sit below. 

There sitting have we made the soft air rich 

With costly thoughts: the echoes there have heard 
The measured waves of stately-flowing verse, 

Or sweet low pauses of some murmured song, 
Through whose calm heart the minstrel breathed his own. 


To-morrow we start for home. hedgerows of Hazeldean are fitter 
Winter is coming down the hill- for rheumatic Campaigners than 
side, and the quiet meadows and this sharp mountain air. 
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BY OUR HEARTH. 


o close to the fire, my own true wile: 
Thyself the light of my working-life— 
Of my little world the sun. 

A crust, my girl, may be hard to gain, 

But ’tis sweeter if it be cut in twain 
Than if it be eaten by one. 


We have seen some troubles, and it may be 

They have drawn the bonds betwixt me and thee 
That were close, yet closer still. 

Nay, never heed me—it is not grief, 

When the charged heart wrestleth long for relief 
The responsive eyes will fill. 


There are four little turf-covered mounds in a row, 
Near the grey south wall, where the violets blow, 
In the churchyard corner green. 
Four vacant seats at our fireside, 
Of the little children heaven denied, 
That ‘are not’—yet have been. 


No pattering footsteps fall on our ear, 
No lisping pratile of music clear, 
To the loving parents’ heart ; 
But, dear, though we may not these forget, 
We have each our choicest blessing yet— 
Have each in the other part. 


Thy spirit holy and calm and true, 

Looketh steadily out of its casements of blue 
Irom the dear head on my breast ; 

Like a mountain pearl in the torrent-flow, 

When the troubled waters come and go, 
And the starved soul secketh rest. 


There are dark spots, love, on the bright, bricht sun ; 
Well, well, it mest be so—and I for one 
Would not have it otherwise ; 
For we could not joy in the blessed light 
Of the golden dawn if there were no night, 
No clouds in our summer skies. 


‘ The battle’ may not be ‘to the strong, 

(Sometimes the weak may help them along), 
jut if on our chosen way, 

We can hand in hand together go, 

What care we if all the world should know 
That it is not always day ? 


AstLEy H. Ba 
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RAE GIFFORD. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTON was an old-fashioned 
white house, with an air of old- 
fashioned, narrow respectability, situ- 
atedin a paddock kept trim but un- 
ornamented. The door of the house 
opened into a lobby barely suffi- 
cient to hold hat-pins, an umbrella- 
stand, and a clock-case, and let a 
man or a woman pass without an 
accident. The windows of the 
rooms were small; the rooms them- 
selves were low-roofed and dark; 
and the furniture was black in 
colour and out of date in shape. 
The Giffords of Linton were not 
above caring for these things. 
They were proud of them — proud 
of Linton being two hundred years 
in the family—prouder than the 
next squire of his acres six times the 
bounds of Linton. But he went into 
the world and measured himself 
by bigger squires, earls, and dukes, 
and knew, after all, that he was no- 
body except at the Grange, or in the 
townof Clouds. The Giffords never 
subjected themselves to such an ex- 
perience; they had lived, generation 
after generation of the heads of the 
house, at home, farming their three 
grassy farms, and grown more and 
more satisfied of their own dignity 
and unaccountability. 

The present Gifford of Linton, 
who had been a younger son, had 
given up, on his inheriting the pro- 
perty, his practice as a country law- 
yer of good standing, that he might 
enjoy to the full the independence 
and leisure traditional in the heads 
of the house. He had married the 
druggist’s daughter at Clouds, to 
show that he did not need to look 
out for rank or wealth in a wife, and 
that he did not care for being cut 
by the community ; in fact, he pre- 
ferred it, sure as he was of retaining 
the countenance of his one equal — 
his sister, Miss Gifford of Linton. 
Miss Gifford forgave her brother’s 
low marriage, and tolerated Mrs. 
Gifford, because a Gifford of Linton 
could not do wrong; and continued 
to stay at Linton because nobody 
could arrange its household and 


order its domestic economy perfectly, 
as it had always been ordered, but 
a born Gifford or somebody very 
near a Gifford. As for the opinion of 
the world, Eunice Gifford did not 
mind it much more than her bro- 
ther did. 

Mrs. and Miss Gifford, the sisters- 
in-law, were sitting at work together 
among the grim imitation-ebony 
chairs, and before the crazy work- 
table of the drawing-room at Linton. 
It was not five o’clock in the after- 
noon, but the table was set for tea — 
not the women’s five-o’clock tea, in 
the anticipation of the six-o’clock 
dinner of the present generation— 
but the family tea of the past. The 
Giffords had not yet given in their 
adherence to late hours. And the 
cows allowed to feed in the paddock 
(the garden was protected by the 
formality of a high wall, glass a-top, 
and a stout door with a big rusty 
key in the lock), on coming home 
to their supper or their bed, might 
cross the sweep and look in at the 
window on the meal, as cows had 
done in Miss Gifford’s grandmother’s 
time. 

The two women were both young 
—about of an age —three and five- 
and-twenty, and ten and twelve 
years Christopher Gifford’s juniors. 
They were dressed alike—in grey 
silk gowns, with little collars and 
cuffs; they were working at the 
same piece of work—two cotton 
squares for one crochet-quilt; but 
nothing could make them like sis- 
ters. All that was reached was the 
look of two entirely opposed soldiers 
in one uniform. Eunice was the 
elder. She wasa handsome woman, 
with the clear-cut face of the Gif- 
fords. She did not look older than 
she was, or careworn or unhappy, 
or even pettish; she looked fully 
alive, energetic, cheerful. But the co- 
lour of her dress did not become her, 
for she wanted complexion—having 
an ivory whiteness of skin, extending 
even to her lips, accompanied by 
light-brown hair of that dead light- 
brown in which there is neither oi] 
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nor wine—she failed in every gleam 
of warmth and ray of sunshine. 
Still, she was a handsome woman, 
with nothing girlish about her, but 
much that was womanly. Sitting 
there, with an easy carriage and a 
light rapid finger, an observer might 
read that she was not an illiterate 
woman; that she was clear-headed 
and firm-willed; that she kept the 
best accounts and trained the best 
servants in her own proud, old- 
fashioned way in the country; and 
that she had possibly some branch 
of science or art in which she was 
an unpretending skilful proficient. 
Mrs. Gifford (Rae, or Rachael 
Corbet, that had been) was another 
order of woman; she was low in 
stature and exaggerated the defect 
by stooping, or rather slouching 
over her work: had she raised her- 
self it would have been evident that 
her neck, shoulders, and bust were 
fine. She was low-browed, with an 
olive complexion that clears to a 
glowing brown or gets thick and 
sodden, according to health of body 
and mind. ‘The features of the face, 
in their present outline, were good 
but heavy, with a relaxed looseness 
in the lines; the lips, particularly, 
hung half apart, and exposed the 
naturally small teeth. The hair 
should have redeemed other dis- 
advantages. At first sight, or on a 
casual glanee, it was black. In 
reality it was auburn, dark to black- 
ness; but it was ill arranged, in a 
poor copy of Eunice Gifford’s braids, 
and not very smooth on the rippled- 
over surface. The eyes had the 
same deceptive darkness from the 
hue of the lashes; they were blue- 
grey eyes—the only clear thing 
about her,— somewhat cold for the 
dash of red in the hair, and shrink- 
ing, introverted eyes, which kept 
back something, and held a story 
frozen in their depths. These eyes 
of Rae Gifford’s were not often seen, 
they were bent on her work as at 
present; at church, the only place 
where she appeared in public, she 
never lifted them from her prayer- 
book. Nobody could say she dis- 
played elation at her rise in society, 
or challenged observation on her 
good clothes. When she walked 
about the paddock, or took country 
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rambles with her husband and 
Eunice, she was wont to fall a step 
behind, and go on looking at the 
ground, not joining in the conversa- 
tion unless she was directly ad- 
dressed, and not caring to lift up 
her eyes to the elms and beeches 
fringing the paddock-hedge on the 
side of the high-road, or to the fields 
and wooded hangers of the general 
landscape. She had some awkward 
attitudes and motions which Eunice 
could not break her from, finding 
more difficulty there than in the set 
lessons which she did not scruple to 
bestow, and which Mrs. Gifford did 
not refuse to accept. She would sit, 
her feet drawn below her chair, 
slouching over her work as de- 
scribed, creep behind people when 
they walked, and muffle her hands 
in her apron, her handkerchief, or 
her shawl. 

‘Rae, what are you doing with 
that square?’ cried Eunice, sud- 
denly; ‘don’t you see the sides are 
not even? Itis outof shape; it will 
never fit.’ 

‘I did not notice: shall I pull it 
down again?’ asked Mrs. Gifford, 
raising those frozen eyes helplessly. 
She spoke correctly, but with a 
heavy provincial articulation, as if 
she had difficulty in moving her 
tongue, and were too listless in her 
nature to get rid of the slow drawl. 

‘ Of course ; you don’t grudge the 
additional work, Rae ; it would make 
an ugly blunder in the quilt, ex- 
plained Eunice, condescendingly. 

‘Oh, no; I had as lief pull down 
as put up,’ answered Mrs. Gifford, 
stolidly, beginning to tug at the 
cotton. 

‘Not “as lief,’ as soon: the 
one is as easily said as the other. 
And take care, Rae, or you will 
have the whole square down: you 
know you can stop at the row which 
is amiss.’ 

Eunice did her teaching gently, 
as a wise woman guides a child; 
and, taking the work from her 
sister-in-law’s hand, put it right for 
her. When it was returned, Mrs. 
Gifford said, ‘Thank you,’ let it 
hang dangling from her fingers for a 
minute, and then began again to 
pick, pick at the loops, as if she had 
been set on a treadmill for crochet- 
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ing cotton, and, after a pause, 
authorized by her gaoler, had gone 
on again. 

Eunice had full privilege of look- 
ing at her brother’s wife as she sat 
at work, for she never by any chance 
caught Mrs. Gifford’s eye: it never 
wandered: it had nothing to wander 
for. As for Eunice, she could work 
without staring by the hour at her 
work, aud she had quick, sharp eyes, 
which took in everything, did not 
appreciate catholically, but what 
they appreciated, appreciated tho- 
roughly. 

‘She is little short of an idiot in 
practical matters, though she can 
learn theories well enough,’ medi- 
tated Eunice. ‘ What would poor 
Christopher have done without me ? 
What would become of the child, if 
it be spared? I wonder what he 
saw in her,a common, ignorant girl, 
very rustic, if not altogether vulgar 
—not even a beauty? a blurred face 
and slovenly figure, which repulse 
me. The lad Penn, her father’s 
apprentice, gave her up, after keep- 
ing company with her, when he 
went away and got on in the world. 
Yet they called her “ taking,” at 
Clouds: in the town’s phrase—* a 
wonderful taking girl was Joe 
Corbet’s daughter: took strangers, 
took Penn, who was a young genius, 
took Mr. Gifford of Linton.” Ah! 
that was the great take, and the 
Giffords have been accustomed to 
please themselves. I suppose she 
has fallen off; but it is a mercy I 
am here to care for the comfort and 
respectability of the family. And 
I mean never to marry—-never to 
leave Linton.’ 

Eunice broke off the thread of her 
reflections at this interesting, im- 
portant point, on the entrance of 
her brother, and the punctual ap- 
pearance of the urn for tea. 

Christopher Gifford was a gaunt 
man, with marked features, fine teeth 
standing apart, and a sprushed-up 
top of light hair, where grey could 
not be seen. He wore clothes made 
from the wool of his own sheep, 
spun, Woven, cut, and stitched at 
Clouds; and, in consequence, rather 
coarse in their texture, dingy in their 
mixture of purple and brown, and 
clumsy in their form. But he was 
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not ungentlemanlike. There was a 
little air of noblesse oblige about him ; 
and he loved study in itself, though 
he loved his own attainments better. 

‘Rae,’ Eunice reminded the mis- 
tress of the house, ‘we are waiting 
for you.’ And Rae shuffled to the 
tray. 

The meal, though primitive and 
formal, was snug and attractive, with 
its bright copper urn on a genuine 
tripod, its rose-leaf china, its country 
home-made bread and butter, its 
dish of savoury trout from the 
Clouds trout-stream; but there was 
something unsuitable, inimical to 
the harmony of the scene in the 
uncouth, absent-minded figure at 
the head of the table. Eunice 
would not on any account have sat 
there; but she sat next Mrs. Gifford, 
and helped her, and overlooked her 
performance, with a running fire of 
—‘a little more sugar to Mr. Gifford, 
Rae; no,notsomuchcream. Allow 
me to pour out the water. All the 
time Eunice was drinking her own 
tea. 

Mr. Gifford had good spirits and 
was talkative. His own family, with 
one member to sympathize with him 
and reply to him, was quite enough 
of an audience for him. 

‘I have been looking over the 
right-hand book-case, Eunice, he 
remarked, as a subject of lively 
concern. ‘I think the books had 
better be shifted. I have all the 
Roman men there; they are valuable 
editions; I should not like them to 
suffer, and itis damp at that window. 
Indeed, I began to do a little; but 
I opened Virgil where my old friend 
was leaving Carthage, and here 1 
have just quitted his ship’s com 
pany.’ 

‘I am aware Virgil is a favourite 
of yours, Christopher, since you used 
to translate him for me. You have 
not done it this long while.’ 

‘ Wait till the winter nights come,’ 
answered Mr. Gifford, much grati- 
fied: flattered both in his love of 
consequence and his love of study. 
His library was one of his hobbies. 
He regarded it as beyond improve- 
ment, and despised those who would 
pretend to literature by modern 
byways and back-doors, without the 
trouble of Latin grammar, Greek 
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lexicon, or tho cost of calf-skin. ‘I 
hope we will not set you to sleep, 
Rae? he added, ‘Have another 
trout? No? Try the brown bread?’ 

‘No, thank you; and I never sleep 
on a chair,’ 

‘ That is scarcely complimentary, 
retorted her husband, dryly; but 
only a little dryly. ‘You remember 
something about Aineas. Come, tell 
us, Rae.” Awaiting the information. 

‘He founded a city’ said Rae, 
briefly. 

‘So he did. So the Romans say 
he did,” acknowledged Mr. Gifford, 
with a nod of modified commend- 
ation; ‘ but not Carthage, of course, 
not Carthage. Anything more ? 

‘He was blind.’ 

‘But not when he wooed queen 
Dido’. 

‘That would be a shocking ana- 
chronism,’ corrected Eunice, with a 
laugh. And then a pause ensued. 

‘TI found the si/éne quinquevilnera 
to-day, Christopher,’ announced his 
sister, shortly afterwards. 

‘Ah! did you? he exclaimed, 
with interest, putting down his cup; 
‘a sufficient specimen ?’ 

‘Yes, [think so; and Iam inclined 
to maintain, in spite of the authori- 
ties, that it is a distinct genera. 
Not only are the petals marked, but 
the styles differ. I bade Rae notice 
it, as it was a good study for her, 
and she thinks her father used to 
gather it.’ 

‘Indeed. I wish you could be 
particular Rae, he suggested. ‘ Pre- 
cision in details is absolutely neces- 
sary in botany, and in everything 
clse, if you would have a well- 
ordered mind,’ he counselled her. 

‘IT cannot be sure. I forget the 
most of the plants; but it struck me 
father picked the like when we went 
to the pond near the upper grange 
gate to get sun-dews,’ she stated 
supinely.. And Christopher Gifford 
turned from his wife to discuss floral 
localities with his sister. 

Unless, in its supreme patronage, 
there was no fault to be found with 
Christopher Gifford’s treatment of 
his wife. He had been disappointed 
in her; not that he over-estimated 
the social sacrifices he had made for 
her, or that they came to gall him. 
But after being ‘ taken’ with Rachael 
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Corbet, according to the saying of 
which Eunice had been thinking, he 
had reckoned on moulding Rachael 
to his tastes and habits. He had 
talked in a high-flown way to Eunice, 
who had not agreed with him, but 
who had not failed him, of employ- 
ing the retirement he lov ed in the 
fascinating task of educating his 
wife up to his standard of feminine 
learning and accomplishments; to 
be a cultivated man’s companion, 
and on a level with Eunice ; working 
on the foundation of reading, writing, 
doing a few accounts, and the sewing- 
school, which had served for the 
druggist’s girl. But although Eunice 
aided and abetted him; although, 
as Eunice had admitted, there was 
no incapacity for theory, and the 
intellectual instrument was _ there 
complete in all its outward parts, 
either some secret, vital spring was 

anting, or Christopher Gifford’s 
was not the hand which could play 
on itand draw from it choice melody. 
Rae Gifford was a submissive wife: 
she never asked for company, or 
objected to her entire withdrawal 
from her former associates (her father 
and his remaining family had emi- 
grated shortly after her marriage), 
or rebelled against any of the time- 
honoured institutions of Linton, in- 
cluding the influence aud authority 
of Miss Gifford; but she was a 
spiritless creature, whom her very 
servants ceased to envy. 

Christopher Gifford did not take 
his mistake too deeply to heart. He 
was accountable to nobody, and in 
the seclusion of his life few wit- 
nessed his failure. Besides, Chris- 
topher Gifford was too much of a 
man and a gentleman to visit any 
chagrin he felt by harshness and 
unkindness to Rae; and the hope 
of an heir filled him with pride and 
gentleness. 


CHAPTER II. 


Christopher Gifford had returned 
to his library, and Eunice was in 
her own room, when she he ard the 
postman’s ring, without its being fol- 
lowed by any "business letters to her 
or to Christopher, whose sanctum 
was next door to hers. Servants 
were always getting letters now; she 
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wished they were always profitable 
letters, Eunice said to herself, and 
went on with an inventory she 
was engaged in, until the blue of 
the afternoon sky had deepened to 
its evening purple, and the last 
cow had left the paddock for the 
yard. Then she went, with her 
light, swift, assured step, down 
stairs, and entered the drawing- 
room; but stopped after the first step 
across the threshold. 

' Mrs. Gifford was there, seated in 
the window-seat, catching the last 
beams of the failing light, with an 
open letter on her knee. It was not 
the letter which struck Eunice—for 
her sister-in-law, at intervals few 
and far between, got letters from 
Australia—but something she could 
not on the instant fix upon, strange 
in the aspect of the orderly room. 
The next moment she saw a chair 
and ‘foot-stool ‘were pushed out of 
their places, and the piece of the 
quilt Rae had been poring over was 
thrown down on the floor, with the 
cotton warped backwards and for- 
wards, as if somebody had passed 
blindly across the room, dragging 
it from chair to chair. 

‘Rae, you have dropped your 
work, and let the cotton get into a 
tangle: you should take better care 
of it. The square will not look nice 
when it is so often pulled down, or 
when the thread is broken and 
joined; and it is far from nice to 
work it, when it is soiled.’ Eunice 
advanced, after stooping to pick up 
the work, then she stood still again 
and spoke abruptly, ‘Rae, what is 
it? What have you heard? What 
has happened ?” 

Eunice, in her ignorance of Rae’s 
antecedents, was utterly at a loss to 
account for the alteration in her 
sister-in-law. ‘There was a great 
alteration. Rac sat up, grasping 
the letter in her hands; her face 
was a ruddy brown; her eyes— 
those cold, blue-grey eyes—were 
bright and glistening, and looking 
straight into Eunice’s face, piercing 
it, burning into it, with their intelli- 
gence, 

‘Matt Penn has written, Miss Gif- 
ford, gasped Rae, going back with a 
jerk of the body, and a fevered 
step, to the old table. ‘He never 
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thought to give me up. He didnot 
pass the first examination, and he 
could not stand to write that he 
had lost. He waited till he had 
gained. He was always a proud 
lad,’ 

Eunice remained standing, and 
looking down on her brother’s wife 
without a shade of a blush reflected 
on the ivory white of her cheek. Her 
mouth, always straight and thin- 
lipped, closed hard, and narrowed 
to a faint red line. 

‘Why do you tell me this, Rae ? 
What do I know of Matthew Penn, 
except that he served me once or 
twice in your father’s shop? He 
may have written to you not know- 
ing the event that has taken place.’ 
Eunice turned the back of the letter 
without opposition. Sure enough 
it was addressed, ‘Rachael Corbet, 
Joseph Corbet, Druggist, Clouds.’ 
‘But what is it to you?’ Eunice 
spoke in a tone of low, cold, won- 
dering remonstrance. She touched 
Rae on the arm; and the very touch, 
though light, fell on the fevered, 
thrilling flesh chill, unimpression- 
able, unyielding as iron. 

Rae’s fully-opened eyes waxed 
wider, and at the same time a film 
descended over them, and a moan- 
ing quiver ran through her body. 

‘ Thad forgotten. I had a mind that 
I could have just risen and gone to 
him,’ she said, in a high-strained 
key. ‘I thought it were all as one 
when I wedded, whether I obeyed 
father and mother, and took Mr. 
Gifford at his word, or went away 
across the sea beyond the reach of 
Matt’s repentance; but, oh! Isee it 
is a fell difference.’ 

‘Iam shocked, Eunice interposed 
sternly. ‘ Butsay no more, and I will 
not mention your foolish words to 
my brother. I could not repeat them 
to him, and yet you could say them 
tome! You must compose yourself, 
Rae ’—as Mrs. Gifford began to rock 
herself with a feeble, crushed, wail- 
ing sound—‘ or else I cannot con- 
ceal this exposure. You will hurt 
yourself. Think of your state, 
think of your child.’ 

Rae screamed at that word a short 
sharp cry, as if Eunice had stabbed 
her, and fell back, trembling in 
every limb, with a horrified, scared 
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expression, blotting out the pain in 
her face, and replacing it by other 
and deeper suffering. 

Eunice was not easily ‘frightened, 
but she was frightened now, too 
frightened to rebuke and protest 
any more. 

After a while, when Mrs. Gifford 
remained still, except for a feeble 
effort to draw up the apron she was 
in the habit of muffling her hands 
with, to cover her face, Eunice asked 
whether she would not go to her 
room; and taking no refusal as a 
consent, put her arm round Rae— 
a dead weight on Eunice’s arm— 
and assisted her to rise and pro- 
ceed to the dark, frigid room, with 
the heavy stuff bed; helped her to 
bed, and sat beside her there till 
she saw the eyes—dull with more 
than their old despair, the secret 
they had petrified at their souree— 
close like lead, and not till then 
quitted her. 

‘Poor, impulsive, outrageous wo- 
man,’ Eunice meditated, as she shut 
the door softly. ‘I did not know 
she had so much in her. I never 
guessed that anything ailed her. 
Her class generally have but one 
idea, and they are wretchedly want- 
ing in self-control. She must be 
guarded now for all our sakes; 
though, to give Rae her due, I be- 
lieve any inclination to evil lies in 
her weakness. I have no reason to 
suppose she did not intend to do 
her duty. That druggist lad—I 
hope Christopher will never know, 
it is too hunniliating, muttered 
Eunice, reddening for the first time, 
as if humiliation were the chief 
pang, and the Giffords of Linton 
the sole sufferers. ‘I think she 
may not betray herself again; al- 
though she has no self-command, 
she has little self-assertion. Of 
course, I will not allude to what 
passed to keep it before her mind; 
I will banish it from my own 
mind as far as possible. I have 
heard Matthew Penn was seoking 
a Government appointment. His 
name will be in the list and his 
destination. He does not seem to 
keep up much communicatoin with 
Clouds; but I will take care that 
he shall have one of the file of 
newspapers Christopher procured 
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and laid aside on the occasion of the 
last marriage at Linton.’ 

The next day, to Eunice’s relief, 
Mrs. Gifford wandered into the 
drawing-room as usual, and began 
anew—with her half-closed eyes, 
and her half-apart lips, and a little 
shiver now and then, as if she felt 
colder than formerly—like another 
Sisyphus, to roll her stones of rows, 
up her mountain of white crochet 
cotton-work. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Linton was always a staid, dull 
place ; but early this October morn- 
ing there was a stillness about it 
that was not of life. Death had 
crossed the threshold with the first 
nip of frost which turned the trees 


- hectic, and fixed his bony clutch 


where it is most felt, on the head of 
the house: he who has the right 
and the will to rule and defend and 
keep together the rest. Christopher 
Gifford had rusted in his cherished 
leisure, aged before his time, and 
died in his place by astroke, as such 
men are apt to die, leaving some to 
mourn and more to miss him. 

The house was lying in the chill, 
decent repose of a house of death; 
the very cows were not turned out 
in the paddock to browse on the 
autumn mints, lean their broad 
necks over the hedge, and low at the 
passers-by. The death had taken 
place the previous night, and as yet 
no preparations for the funeral 
broke the arrest of every-day work 
and animation. 

One person besides the servants 
was stirring. The new-made widow, 
worn with fatigue and awed with 
the blow which had fallen, was 
standing at one of the curtained 
windows with her three-year-old 
child in her arms. The window 
was open by the quarter of an inch 
which country housemaids consider 
suflicient for the airing of a room, and 
every now and then the sharp, fresh 
wind stirred the long, blank blind— 
blank like the eyes of the dead man 
lying upstairs—and let in a glimpse 
of the paddock, with the grass whiten- 
ing, the elms and beeches yellow- 
ing, the leaves dropping disconso- 
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lately, the very thistles and burdock 
ragged and brown as they are in 
October ; but the whole covered with 
the dense pearl setting of a thick 
October dew, glistening as the sun 
rose higher in the grey-veiled blue 
sky, and was reflected with a ruddy 
reflection as of fire from the red- 
dest of the fallen leaves. 

A longing arose in the widow’s 
heart—impulsive as Eunice had 
called, it but with all its impulses, 
long ice-bound—to go out with her 
child and breathe the cold, keen 
air, and traverse the wasted, frost- 
touched October paddock. Rae 
got her ordinary bonnet and her 
little girl’s prim hood, and walked 
abroad—with small remark from 
the «servants, who had come to 
regard her as an out-of-the-way 
body, rather beneath their notice 
—into the watery sunshine, and 
along by the hedge where webs 
of spun film were hanging from 
the dank, crimson-tipped leaves, 
and a robin was singing its solitary 
song. Rae had no thought of 
irreverence to the dead. She was 
an unconventional being, to whom 
manners could not easily be taught. 
And both she and the child wanted 
air and light, space and freedom, 
after close confinement ; for Rae had 
watched during the last fortnight, 
with little intermission, at Eunice’s 
side,-by her husband’s pillow. She 
was mourning, too, in a stunned, 
self-reproachful, simple way for her 
husband, from whom she had never 
known anything but friendly dicta- 
tion, and affection for their child. 
But as Rae paced along in the sober 
decline of the year, and listened to 
the robin when all the other birds 
were gone, there came pressing upon 
her a need for space and freedom. 
It would be something, in the dearth 
of all other hopes, to go and come 
without telling, to speak without 
being called back, to do With Delia 
as she would. Rae loitered and 
clasped her hands aghast at the 
thought, as little Delia, crowing 
m her arms and clutching at the 
dripping boughs and stammering 
out, ‘Nice walk; wo-a-wo; gee-up, 
mother, treating her mother as her 
beast of burden, for Rae perceived 
her freedom was within her grasp. 
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‘ Miss Gifford has sent me for you 
and the child,’ said a servant, ad- 
vancing, and recalling Mrs. Gifford 
to the house. 

Rae returned *immediately, and 
met Eunice at the drawing-room 
door. The same neat, exemplary 
Eunice throughout all her attention 
on a sick-bed, ending in the baffling 
mystery of death, with only her 
eyelids red for the brother she had 
clung to, her sole kindred, save the 
child in Rae’s arms. 

‘You must stay within doors, 
Rae, for the present, said Eunice, 
with the tone of mild decision she 
had always used to her sister-in- 
law. ‘If baby frets, Barbara or 
Hannah can carry her out.’ 

Rae obeyed, as implicitly as in the 
days when she wasa wife, and she had 
even a more frightened look in her 
face now ; while Eunice commanded 
herself to see her late brother’s law- 
yer, and to give thought to her own 
and the widow’s mourning. The Gif- 
fords of Linton had always mourned 
in deep and long-continued crape, and 
Eunice contemplated the very child 
Delia, ina black mantle and black 
hat, rosette, and shoulder-knots, till 
she was well through her childhood. 
Rae did not offer an opinion or raise 
an objection, but those around her, 
and her sister-in-law among them, 
glanced once or twice at her sitting 
stitching her bundles of weeds as 
she had climbed the mountain of 
white crochet cotton, with a pale, 
doubtful light in her resigned face. 

Mr. Gifford’s will was to the 
general mind a mild and reasonable 
one. He left Linton, burdened with 
an inconsiderable annuity to his 
widow in life-rent, to his sister, to 
pass on her death to his only child. 
And Miss Gifford was a very superior 
woman, getting mature in years and 
able for the business intrusted to 
her. Mrs. Gifford was nobody and 
nothing. The public were apprised 
of Mr. Gifford’s failure, quiet as he 
had kept it. The wonderfully taking 
girl, who had been deemed bright 
and original as she played about the 
streets of Clouds, and as she walked 
in the twilight hours with Matt 
Penn, the genius who was raising 
himself and was going to raise her, 
had proved, in the sudden lift in 
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life which had appeared to realize 
the anticipation, a poor-spirited, 
inapt, incapable woman. If she 
was not a beacon to warn vain, ig- 
norant girls against worldly ambi- 
tion, she was nothing. Without 
Miss Gifford, Mrs. Gifford and Delia 
would have been certain to become 
the prey of designing persons. Mr. 
Gifford had done well by his house- 
hold to leave it under the care of 
his sister. Miss Gifford accepted 
the trust willingly ; she had no po- 
sitive dislike to her sister-in-law, 
if at first there had been some 
natural repugnance never broadly 
displayed, existing in the two to- 
wards each other. She was fond 
of Delia, and had already taken 
a great deal of trouble with the 
child, though her sex—with the end 
of the male line of the Giffords of 
Linton, who had not done anything 
except serve themselves in a small 
way all these years—had been a mor- 
tification to Eunice, only second to 
what it had been to Christopher : a 
greater mortification to the un- 
worldly pair than Christopher’s 
stooping in his marriage. Eunice 
would do her duty and preserve the 
prosperity and credit of the little 
property of Linton intact, and train 
up Delia in the way she should 
go, to manage her kingdom after 
her. 

It never entered Eunice’s head, 
nor the head of anybody connected 
with the business, that the ac- 
count would not be required of 
her; that her pupils would slip 
their bonds, steal a march on her, 
and leave her with her king- 
dom. Eunice would hardly believe 
it, when a week after the funeral, 
without apprising anybody of her 
intention, Mrs. Gifford left in the 
misty morning, before even the farm 
people were about, walking and 
carrying Delia, and placing a letter 
on the lobby table for Miss Gifford. 

The letter, in the handwriting 
which Eunice had taught the pen- 
woman, and which she could never 
get her to reform altogether from 
her slim, slanting, run-away letters, 
toa formed legible hand, said— 


‘I know you will be angry with me. 
Miss Gifford; but I cannot help it. 
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T thank you for all you have done 
for me, and more you have intended 
to do, as I would thank Mr. Gifford 
if he were here still. I have taken 
nothing belonging to you and Mr, 
Gifford but Delia. I know she is 
not all mine, I know you have a 
share in her, and you have been very 
kind to her; but I must have my 
child to myself, though it is not 
quite fair. Think of a mother’s heart 
and forgive me. At the same time, 
I will not do anything to disgrace 
Delia; I will try to grow a fitter 
mother for her; I will, indeed. 
Linton is all yours. Taking away 
Delia, I mean to give it up for her, 
and to make her my child entirely. 
[ had never anything to do with a 
place like Linton. I was brought up 
to work for myself, I am quite able 
to work for my child. I want you 
to know that it was nothing in Mr. 
Gifford’s will which made me act as 
I am doing. He did quite right, 
only he could not know; and I would 
have done it anyhow as soon as my 
marriage vow was loosed. You know 
that I cannot express myself as you 
would, but you will understand that 
I beg your pardon and pray God to 
bless you, Eunice Gifford. 
‘RACHAEL GIFFORD,’ 


Eunice was slow to believe her 
own eyes; she had never sus 
pected Rae was discontented, never 
thought her unhappy. 

Surprise was Eunice’s first senti- 
ment. Yet it was like Rae—that 
singularly unpractical woman, who 
had only been well off because she 
had been in good hands—the whole 
eccentric proceeding was like Rae, 
and so was the absurd supposition 
that she could renounce the future 
inheritance of Linton for Christo- 
pher Gifford’s daughter. Eunice 
did not so much mind the ingrati- 
tude towards herself, neither had 
she for some time any great fear of 
the consequences of the foolish act. 

tunning away—successful running 
away, at least—was as out of date 
as hatred, in the modern world of 
expediency and universal inter- 
course. Eunice was an eminently 
matter-of-fact woman ; she was fully 
persuaded that Rae would nut only 
soon be found, but that she would 
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also soon repent of her rash depar- 
ture. 

All the same, Eunice was ashamed 
of her sister-in-law’s childish out- 
break. She made up her mind that 
the best thing which could be done 
was to say no more than that Mrs. 
Gifford had gone away with the 
child for a change. Rae’s behaviour 
admitted of this favourable con- 
struction. She had gone away in 
the morning, instead of at night; 
she had dressed herself and her 
child in their morning walking 
dresses, packed up their luggage, 
and got a farm boy to carry it 
openly to the nearest railway station. 
For aught that the servants knew, 
Eunice might be acquainted with 
their destination; while she would 
wait and ascertain it quietly, with- 
out exposing to the world—the 
notorious fact to Eunice herself— 
that Rae in practical matters was 
little better than an idiot. 

There was only one objection to 
this line of conduct: and Miss 
Gifford’s man of business, whom 
she was foreed to take into her 
confidence, did not fail to point it 
out to her. In ease of any difficulty 
in tracing Mrs. Gifford, that diffi- 
culty would be multiplied indefi- 
nitely by the present inactivity and 
delay. 

; Nonsense,’ scouted Eunice ; ‘Mrs. 
Gifford and the child cannot dis- 
appear, They will soon turn up 
again,” And she remained firm in 
ier Opinion. 

At was with consternation, instead 
of satisfaction, that Eunice—growing 
gradually alarmed at the continued 
absence of any tidings of Rae and 
Delia—learned that, after the direct 
resort to the railway station and 
journey twenty miles beyond Clouds, 
all trace of the couple vanished, 
and could not, after a lapse of time, 
with the utmost pains, be recovered. 
Eunice had to suffer the nine days’ 
scandal, and—what was a great deal 
worse to the independent, self- 
sustained woman with her family 
loyalty—to admit, as months passed, 
that she had lost sight of her bro- 
ther’s child and representative, little 
Delia, and reflect, with a pang which 

ong mingled gall and wormwood 
With her own dict, that while she 
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dwelt in the peace and respectability 
of Linton, these poor creatures, in 
their weakness, might be faring 
badly. 


CHAPTER IV. 

‘Dr. Penn, Miss Gifford; Miss 
Gifford, Dr. Penn.’ 

The man and the woman intro- 
duced, on one of the rare occasions 
when Eunice went into company, 
looked at each other with interest. 
There was cause of controversy be- 
tween them, and there was ground 
for sympathy. Eunice Gifford had 
fellow-feeling with this man. ‘Too 
proud to fear his past—after cight 
years’ work as a professional man ; 
some share in Eastern wars, rebel- 
lions, and lootings; one piece of 
service which made his fortune; 
an honourable reputation, even in 
his own country, as a man wise, be- 
nevolent, trustworthy—he returned 
to Clouds. Eunice admired Dr. 
Penn’s knowledge, so much more 
simply held than Christopher’s had 
been; his manly power, a certain 
breadth in his conclusions. She was 
enough of a woman to be pleased 
with his person, that had outgrown 
the traits of the plain, precocious 
lad, who had ground at a pestle and 
mortar, hard words, classes, and 
genera, except during the charmed 
moments he lingered with Rachael 
Corbet. He was a man now, with 
the’seal of nature’s nobility stamped 
on his irregular features; and few 
Adonises had the same distinction. 
Eunice wondered how such a one, 
even as a druggist’s lad, could have 
had an infatuation for Rae Gifford. 

Dr. Penn, on his part, could not 
help valuing Eunice Gifford’s clear 
head, her application and perse- 
verance, the species of single- 
heartedness and gallantry which 
had made and kept her a student 
of solid old books, a naturalist who 
knew bugle from ground ivy and a 
tomtit from a wren, all alone in 
her tastes since her brother died, 
among the fussy, pretentious, or 
milk-and-water ladies about Clouds. 
Eunice, too, was of a type which 
improves with a certain number 
of years. She had passed the ex- 
pectation of glow and bright- 
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ness. Her well-defined features 
were rather mellowed than become 
shrewish. A handsome woman of 
a certain age, bearing the indexes 
of a sensible, equable, occupied, 
and healthy temperament. Perhaps 
Dr. Penn, in his superiority, held 
also the Clouds’ traditional respect 
for Miss Gifford. 

Eunice asked Dr. Penn what he 
had thought of Indian life; how he 
had found Clouds on his return. 

Dr. Penn answered with a short 
leaf of his individual experience, and 
2 welcome tribute to Clouds, which 
led to a reference to common pur- 
suits; and after half-an-hour’s con- 
versation, Dr. Penn and Miss Gifford 
parted more than civilly, almost 
cordially. 

A week later Dr. Penn met Miss 
Gifford on one of the quiet field 
roads, showed her the yellow fumi- 
tory, and a relative of the purple 
emperor—rare in these parts, and 
offered to send or bring their fel- 
lows, and the last books which 
treated of the like, to Linton. 

Within a few months Dr. Penn 
visited freely at Linton as an inti- 
mate friend, and the country neigh- 
bours fixed that Eunice Gifford 
would at last change her state, and 
pronounced the match a fair one. 
Certainly, in Eunice’s acquaintance 
with the clever, enlightened, unas- 
suming Doctor, there came new life 
and animation to Linton. 

Linton had a fascination to Dr. 
Penn, which might have been a 
repulsion to another man. The 
man liked the bitter sweet of recol- 
lection. He liked to sit there, 
and ponder on all he knew of the 
story of Rae Gifford: how she had 
been defeated by his silence, made a 
hasty marriage, disagreed with her 
sister-in-law, and gone away, no- 
body knew whither—out of sight 
and forgotten by the world more 
than half a dozen years ago. He 
could fancy the respects in which 
these two women—between whose 
characters his own formed a link, and 
whose natures he could gauge with- 
outanimosity, forgiving as he wanted 
forgiveness—had served as fire and 
water to each other. 

Dr. Penn was sitting in his study 
at Clouds; and so courageous or care- 
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less was he in facing his antecedents, 
that he had bought the very shabby, 
tumble-down house which he had 
inhabited, with the rest of the 
family, as an apprentice to Joe 
Corbet the druggist; thrown out 
additions and improvements ; laid 
out a garden; and settled himself 
with his man, who had been an 
orderly ; his horse, which had seen 
other fire than volunteers’; and his 
housekeeper, not to poach on the 
established doctor’s practice, to 
help him when he needed help, to 
mature his talents in the high- 
hearted hope of making some at- 
tainment which should have the 
faintest glimmer of the splendour 
of those of Harvey and Jenner. 

The room which Dr. Penn had 
fitted up for his books, specimens, 
and experiments, was a very learned- 
looking room to the uninitiated ; and 
it was handsome for Clouds—with 
its oak-root chairs, in irksome rows, 
and its table, bleak and bare, for the 
convenience of bearing his solitary 
meals; but in this spring season, 
when townspeople even thought of 
primroses and bluebells, and began 
to have wild anticipations of hay- 
making and roses, the Doctor’s study 
remained dry, anatomical, and—for 
the doctor photographed—horribly 
pungent. Linton drawing-room, 
with its old, stained ebony, and 
Eunice the sole occupant, was social 
and home-like in comparison. Dr. 
Penn was conscious of this, 90 
much so that he indulged in falla- 
cious memories as to Joe Corbet’s 
threadbare, noisy parlour, and the 
corner where girls’ frippery of snips 
of common riband, and sprigs of com- 
mon flowers, had possessed some- 
thing airy, delicate, and tender, to 
the ugly, manful, enterprising, slav- 
ing apprentice. The glamour was 
still before his eyes when he thought 
of it. 

The doctor was reading in the 
height of the forenoon. He was a 
black-haired, pale-faced man, with a 
mouth slightly working still under 
moustache and beard, as passionate 
mouths work to the end, and eyes 
with something wistful in their 
lustre, a glance which propitiates ™ 
clever successful men, saying, as it 
does, ‘I have not found everything 
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in my great luck. I have missed 
something which you, my common- 
place, obscure, or even stranded 
friend, may have found and may 
set lightly by.’ 

A ring came to the door bell, and 
the Doctor’s servant interrupted him 
with the vague communication, ‘A 
person wants to see you, sir.’ 

‘What sort of person? inquired 
Dr. Penn, mindful of a brother 
practitioner’s rights. 

‘A better sort of a person, sir; a 
woman; and she has a girl; and she 
said, “Is Dr. Penn at home? Can I 
see Dr. Penn ?”’ 

‘ There is no mistake—there, show 
her in.’ 

The Doctor had only to wait a 
moment, when—under the broad 
light of the April noon sun, casting 
golden motes on her black dress, 
and striking the hair under her bon- 
net and bringing ont its auburn 
woof—Rae Gifford walked into her 
old home, Matthew Penn’s house, 
leading her daughter Delia. 

‘Rae! Mrs. Gifford!’ stammered 
the Doctor, starting up and bowing 
his visitor to a seat. He was much 
excited, and his heart was beating 
tumultuously. Rae, whom he had 
known as a girl, touched by a straw 
and transparent as crystal, was pre- 
pared and composed in comparison. 

‘I have come to you, sir, to ask 
your help for my girl. I was sure 
you would help her if you could.’ 

Then Dr. Penn recognized the old 
Rae, in the unbounded faith in his 
abilities, the unqualified devotion to 
the object of her affection, which 
could bring her back to Clouds and 
Linton, to him and Eunice; which 
could cure her stubbornness, and 
cause her to destroy the one inde- 
pendent plot and act of her life, to 
rescue Delia from real or imaginary 
evil. 

He looked at Rae. 'Time had dealt 
harder with her than with him and 
Eunice Gifford, and her widow’s 
dress made her look still darker and 
thinner; but the face remained a 
unique face, with the changing light 
of the hair; the steel-blue eyes,which 
could give out clear, warm sparks 
like steel; the mouth which he kept 
Seeing tender and mobile as a child’s 
how that it was still. ‘Right.’ Mat- 
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thew Penn had the comfort of telling 
himself that he and the little town 
of Clouds and pompous Christopher 
Gifford had all been right; he had 
not seen such another face over land 
and sea. 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Gifford,’ he was 
saying, formally ; ‘I will do all in my 
power for your daughter; Iam sorry 
she should need my help.’ And 
with that he looked at Delia. 

The rosy, bold, frank child of two 
or three had grown into a pale, shy 
little girl of nine, with her head 
dangling very much on one side, the 
only analogy that remained between 
her and her mock shepherdess’ 
name. 

Rae began eagerly to detail the 
child’s symptoms of weakness, pass- 
ing over her own information of 
Matthew Penn’s return from India, 
and her trick of trust in him, which 
had been the lure to draw her back to 
Clouds, as if she had lost all con- 
sciousness in her care for her dar- 
ling. 

Not a man in a thousand, however 
faithless and forgetful in himself, 
but would have been mortified by 
this oblivion, sacred as it was in its 
nature. 

But Matthew Penn was a humane 
man and somewhat of an enthusiast 
in his beneficent calling. He bent 
his mind to see a little patient—not 
Rae’s child, with features of Christo- 
pher Gifford’s, which it stung him 
yet to acknowledge—to understand 
the case, treating it strictly as a case 
of suffering childhood. When he had 
mastered the account and formed his 
judgment, he drew Rae a little aside, 
and spoke gravely and abstractedly, 
like a simple physician. 

‘I think I can help her—I hope 
so; but it can only be after a long 
trial. It is my duty to tell you she 
is suffering from what is always a 
lingering complaint, but not incur- 
able, not necessarily incurable. If 
I amto do her any good I must 
attend her for weeks and months.’ 
Here the Doctor broke down, and 
the man spoke out short, sharp, and 
decisive. ‘Rae, she must go to her 
natural home, to her own house of 
Linton, and to her aunt, Miss Gifford. 
It is impossible that she can remain 
here under other circumstances.’ 
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He had expected Rac to break out 
as she had done when a girl, in tears 
and tremblings, after he proposed 
to try for an appointment abroad ; 
but she was better schooled now, and 
the springs of her nature lay deeper. 
She regarded him with those old 
tenacious eyes which looked to him 
as if they had kept all that had ever 
passed before them, and held it some- 
where congealed in their depths; and 
yet had no reminding and no re- 
proach in their glance, and her mouth 
close, contrary to its old slackness. 

‘T will go over to Linton if Eunice 
will take me in to wait upon my girl. 
I know she will receive Delia, and I 
think she will let me in to see after 
the child, said Rae, resolutely. 

Dr. Penn gave Rae no assurance, 
but he turned to his desk and 
wrote— 


‘Dear Miss Grrrorp,—Mrs. Gif- 
ford and her child have just come 
tome. The child is in a bad state 
of health, and the mother has had a 
fancy, a superstition, that I could 
cure her. You had better come and 
fetch them away immediately, in 
case of any change of mind on Mrs. 
Gifford’s part. 

‘Yours faithfully, 
‘M. PENN.’ 


funice answered the appeal at 
once in person, to the great glorifi- 
cation of the Clouds gossips. 

‘So you have come at last, Rae; 
let me see my brother’s child,’ was 
all the reproach Eunice made before 
she conveyed the two to Linton. 
Eunice did not deal in reproaches, 
they were not in her line: they were 
things that belonged to the past— 
useless things; and Eunice could no 
more be wantonly than deliberately 
cruel, 

Rae had not shown any of the 
great impracticability which Eunice 
had liberally attributed to her when 
thrown on her own resources. 
‘The moment she was her own mis- 
tress Rae had conducted herself very 
like other people, and tolerably dis- 
creet people, in everything but what 
referred to Linton. Rae had pos- 
sessed one relation in this country, 
an aunt, a childless widow, in an 
old-established lace trade in an old- 
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established town seventy miles from 
Clouds, which only changed its 
fashions in a mild way and did not 
often change its tradespeople. This 
kinswoman had been fond of Rae 
and had coveted her, in spite of 
Miss Gifford’s experience, to assist 
her in her trade. Rae knew she 
would be welcome at Oatley, and 
there would be no question made of 
her story that her husband was dead 
and that she could not live with his 
sister. Rae went aside to leave her 
baggage with an old cheap carrier 
she had once employed before, and 
thus doubled upon her late pur- 
suers. She had remained on at 
Oatley until Delia got sickly and 
until Rae heard, through a succes- 
sion of third persons, that Matt 
Penn, the hero and magician of her 
girlhood, had arrived at his goal 
and settled at Clouds. 


—_- 


CHAPTER V. 


Rae was away back to Linton as 
if she had never left it, as if she had 
never laid down a new track for 
herself, never grieved and cowered 
in subserviency and bondage, and 
‘the ‘burden of an honour,’ which 
threatened the individual woman 
with annihilation. 

Eunice, without being unkind, 
took far less notice of Rae than 
Delia. However Eunice’s mind 
might have been diverted from its 
abiding care, she was much taken up 
about the child, and not only with 
her health, in which she could not 
credit there was anything far wrong 
—the Giffords, though not long 
livers, had enjoyed stout, serviceable 
constitutions while they lasted—it 
was nothing worse than a temporary 
disorder brought about by the mis- 
management of the ignorant mother. 
There were so many other things to 
be looked to—Delia’s mind, manners, 
habits; everything to be done over 
again to fit her for growing up such 
a girl as Eunice would have het. 
Rae had a fight with her suffering 
child which wrung her own heart, 
and was part of her punishment to 
cause her girl—accustomed, in the 
isolated life they had led, to depend 
upon her mother for everything, 
and to look up to her beyond any 
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other human being—to separate 
herself from her, and rely upon 
and obey Miss Gifford. ‘You must 
go to your aunt, Delia; your aunt 
knows best; the poor woman said 
meekly every day, in Dr. Penn’s 
hearing, in answer to the mute, be- 
wildered, disconcerted expression, 
and sometimes the open, angry, re- 
sistance with which poor, ailing, little 
Delia was shaken from her old 
foundations. 

When Eunice had got sufficiently 
acquainted with her niece, she was 
too honest a woman not to own 
candidly that she was agreeably 
surprised with the state in which 
she found her. 

‘I suppose sho must have her 
father’s taste for reading, ob- 
served Eunice complacently ; ‘ but 
really she has been carefully taught 
so far. She understands what she 
reads, and she has paid a little at- 
tention to natural history. Her 
powers of observation have been 
called forth, and I have no doubt 
reflection will follow.’ 

‘I did the best I could for her, 
replied Rae. 

Eunice faced round on her sister- 
in-law. 

‘You don’t mean you taught 
Delia, Rae? How could you spare 
time? and you had never any turn 
for information.’ 

‘I had to prepare myself for being 
Delia’s companion,’ Rae explained ; 
‘and Aunt Gritty always allowed 
me to sit in the empty work-room 
at night with a book, when she 
had a friend with her in the back 
parlour,’ 

Eunice learnt something she had 
not dreamt of in her philosophy. 
Rae had not only kept up the hard- 
won knowledge with which she had 
been crammed at Linton, not only 
read on at meaner editions of the 
old dry histories, but spurred by a 
woman’s motive, had procured for 
herself new volumes and other 
knowledge—knowledge more per- 
taining to the heart than the brain, 
more in keeping with her own 
nature, more like what Matt Penn 
had taught her when she was bright 
and original herself, by the drug- 
gist’s mean hearth or out under the 
glorious starlight of the Clouds 
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lanes. Another thing Eunice re- 
marked with amazement, Rae had 
lost the crouching, slovenly gait of a 
slave. No longer gagged by restraint 
and smitten with hopeless confusion, 
but forgetting everything in one 
fond purpose, she now held herself 
up and moved alert and self-pos- 
sessed in all the offices of life. 

‘A prodigy has come under my 
notice, confessed magnanimous 
Eunice to her friend the doctor. 
‘Tam very glad of it, but it is none 
the less a prodigy. My sister-in- 
law, who left me the emptiest, most 
tiresome, awkward woman has gone 
and served an apprenticeship to an 
old lace-worker, and come back 
almost well-informed, interesting, 
graceful. It is quite wonderful how 
she has fitted herself to associate 
with Delia.’ 

‘Quite wonderful, repeated Dr. 
Penn stiffly. Perhaps the doctor 
was thinking that the poor mother’s 
labour was in vain; for it was the 
doctor’s painful part to inform Miss 
Gifford that his penetration had 
been at fault—he had been mistaken 
in his medical verdict—and that his 
skill could do nothing to save little 
Delia, the only child of the Giffords 
of Linton, not although she were 
ten Delias and there were ten Lin- 
tons hanging on his breath. 

Just when thecowslips were nod- 
ding in golden tufts in the paddock 
for the little girl to pluck and dry 
in pedantic play, since she was too 
old to toss them in cowslip balls ; 
and streams of new milk were flow- 
ing for her to bathe in, if need were 
for the waste; and her Aunt Eunice 
was ready to employ for her private 
benefit all her sound, well-digested 
theories of early hours, mingled 
exercise, and study; Delia was fast 
bound to the narrow house of her 
father’s grave. 3 

It was not easy to convince the 
energetic, strong-willed woman 
that there was nothing but prema- 
ture decay and death for Delia, 
nothing but submission and loss for 
Eunice; that the little niece and 
successor, on whom she had origi- 
nally set store, who had been stolen 
from her, was only found again to be 
resigned for ever in this world ; and 
that Linton might go to a far-away 
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cousin who had not even the name 
of Gifford. 

Poor Dr. Penn had a more trying 
task to fulfil. He had to warn Rae 
that her pet was not hers, that he 
could not stay Delia’s departure, and 
the departure was so near at hand 
that he dared not defer the misery 
of the warning. He did not shrink 
from this duty, he even appropriated 
it, as if to prevent its falling into 
Eunice’s hands, either to spare 
Eunice or Rae. 

‘When may Delia be able to sit 
up again, Dr. Penn? This lying on 
her back does not seem to agree 
with her. I half think I ‘know 
her weaker every day,’ Rae said to 
to the doctor one May morning, 
when she had followed him to the 
drawing-room, where he was con- 
sulting sadly with Eunice, in order 
to read his face with eyes straining 
themselves, yet recoiling in anguish 
from what they were to read there. 

‘ Yes, she is a great deal weaker, 
said Dr. Penn, very curtly and 
gravely. ‘Should you like me to 
bring another doctor, Mrs. Gifford?’ 

‘No; why should I? She set 
her mouth to repel the suggestion. 

Dr. Penn was very white, and he 
put up his hand to his mouth. 

‘Because I am very sorry—I am 
afraid F 

‘Don’t say it, Matthew Penn! 
How can you be so cruel? Oh! 
spare me, spare me—don’t tell me 
that! cried Rae, putting out her 
hands to stop him. ‘I came to you 
to cure her, because I believed in 
you after all; and you will kill 
me also, if you tell me that I must 
give up my girl, my little lamb, the 
only one thing on earth I have to 
care for. How can you expect me 
to bear it?’ Rae resisted madly. 

‘Rae, these are most improper 
words. This is most unbecoming 
conduct to Dr. Penn. Do you think 
no one suffers with you in your 
selfish sorrow?’ cried Eunice, more 
harshly than she had ever spoken 
to her sister-in-law. 

But Dr. Penn put her aside 
quickly, and caught Mrs. Gifford 
by thearm. ‘ Rae, he said, piteously, 
‘I could do no more. Don’t give 
way thus. While there is life there 
is hope. Do you hear me, Rac ?— 
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you used to heed me. Heaven may 
interpose.’ 

While he was speaking nearly 
as desperate words as Rae’s, the 
mother thought she heard a call 
from Delia, and changed in a second 
from love’s fury to smile in its 
sublime despair, as she broke away 
from him to go back and stand by 
her child’s bedside. 

‘Oh, God! he said low, looking 
after her, ‘ I wish I could comfort her, 

Eunice Gifford gazed on the two 
—gazed on him with a white, stony 
face, and a gathering intelligence in 
her eyes which blighted everything 
they looked on in the old familiar, 
beloved house, more than the news 
of Delia’s fate. Eunice, whom no- 
body was watching, of whom nobody 
was thinking, quitted the room with 
a step goaded on by what she left 
behind. She went and locked her- 
self in her room, and withdrew from 
all charge and nursing of the dying 
child. 

When Eunice reappeared, it was 
because Delia, flinging out every 
tendril of her heart, in a way com- 
mon to the dying, summoned her. 
Even then Eunice came reluctantly, 
and with her clear ivory features all 
drawn and tremulous from recent 
conflict. 

Delia had that divine maturity or 
inspiration which sometimes pre- 
cedes a little child’s death. ‘The 
senseless little one had unspoken 
notice of her condition; the shy, 
loving child was timid no longer, 
and was calm in her affection, while 
those who had been her older, wiser 
friends were awed into restraining 
their shivering, sobbing grief. 

Delia sat supported by her pillows 
like a little woman, or rather like 
a tiny angel who had somehow had 
its wings soiled, and trailing with 
affliction, but who had shaken them 
free. She told her mother not to 
be too sorry for her. She said she 
was going to a better home. She 
thanked Dr. Penn, and bade him 
kiss her and say good-bye ; and then 
she turned and cast her eyes on 
unice, with a little break in her 
perfect composure, and appreciation 
of her role. 

‘How vexed Aunt Eunice must 
be to part with me, to make her look 
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like that,’ said Delia, in a perplexed 
tone. And Eunice bowed her stiff 
neck and hid her assured face. 
‘Don’t be so vexed, Aunt Eunice,’ 
the child commanded, recovering 
herself; ‘be friends with mother, 
be friends without me.’ And then 
she died. 

Another spring’s grass was green 
over Delia’s grave, and Rae still 
lived on at Linton, and Dr. Penn 
continued to come there, with full 
permission from Eunice. 

‘1 see it all, said Eunice ; ‘ speak 
to her” And then she added, with 
astretch of fancy for Eunice Gifford, 
who was softer and more indulgent 
since her own ramparts had been 
broken down ever so little, for ever 
so short a time, ‘I believe you two 
have been designed for each other. 
I don’t mean to say that she is 
worthy of you, Dr. Penn; I don’t 
pretend that any more than I pre- 
tended it to Christopher; but you 
have never got over your scpa- 
ration, and will never be happy till 
you come together.’ 

Dr. Penn took advantage of Rae’s 
pensive custom of strolling in the 
paddock, where she had carried her 
baby, and spoke to the purpose, re- 
ninding her of his own false pride 
which had first tried her beyond 
her strength, and assuring her that 
while he might have been unjustly 
indignant and resentful, he had 
never yet been able in the worldly 
triumph of his life to forget the 
loveliest and most devoted woman 
he had known. 

The words were foolishness to 
Rae, but she was not resentful—had 
never been resentful, and it was in 
self-depreciation she implored him, 
‘Don’t ask me to forget my dar- 
ling, Matthew Penn.’ 
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‘Ah! Rae, you know nothing of 
it,” the doctor exclaimed, with sor- 
rowful passion. ‘You women are 
all egotists. Your darling was 
yours while you hadher. Think 
what it must be to have a darling 
who was another’s, and who has 
forgotten you?’ 

His words wrung from Rae a 
great and bitter cry. 

‘T never forgot you, Matthew; I 
tried, and it half broke my heart; but 
T could not do it, forgetfulness was 
not in me. But when I got my child, 
T could live for her and I could die 
for her. When I came back and 
heard you were courting Eunice 
Gifford, I thought it was something 
more I had got to do for little Delia, 
and I could have done it—I, who 
would have died for her—to brook 
to see you and Eunice man and 
wife.’ 

Doctor Penn said no more of 
women’s egotism. 

‘Come home, Rae, to your own old 
home, which I have occupied for you 
—which I have prepared for you.’ 
And his eyes lightened, for he knew 
she could not choose but come. 

The doctor’s prosperity was no 
longer hollow, nor his study cheer- 
less. Clouds had reason to declare 
afresh that Joe Corbet’s girl was a 
wonderfully taking girl—a wonder- 
fully taking woman and lady. 
Eunice cried, another prodigy! 
Her old drag, Rae, was sagacious 
and brilliant as her husband. 
Little children, with Delia’s face, 
clasped the long-suffering doctor’s 
neck, and heard from him, as from 
their mother, of the little sister who 
had clasped it before them, and 
bidden him good-bye, and helped to 
bring their father and mother to- 
gether, 


OE. 
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NOTES ON DIPLOMACY AND DIPLOMATIC HISTORY. 
By Henry OTtiey. 


PART III. 


THE ERA OF REVOLUTION AND LAWLESSNESS 


INAUGURATED BY THE PARTITION oF 


POLAND—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, AND CONFEDERATION OF ‘ LEGITIMACY’ 
AGAINST THE FRENCH NATION—ITS RESULTS—THE HOLY ALLIANCE 
— AS TO THE RATIFICATION OF TREATIES. 


[ is in more than one sense, and 
with regard to more than one 
principle of political ethics, that we 
date the era of revolution and law- 
lessness, and with it the new system 
of policy which obtains amongst the 
ruling courts of the continent, to 
the partition of Poland, which was 
commenced in 1772. Hitherto, 
during a hundred years and more, 
France had been the aggressive 
element in Europe, against which 
the other cabinets laboured inces- 
santly to maintain the balance . of 
power. In the meantime, however, 
barbarous Russia had intruded 
herself, at first gradually and on 
mere sufferance, afterwards with 
impetuosity and the audacity of the 
savage, into the councils of Europe.* 
The weight of the brute force at her 
command soon gave her a prepon- 
derating influence amongst her im- 
mediate neighbours, which shoe 
eventually extended by the aid of 
an astute and unscrupulous diplo- 
macy to the western states. Insti- 
tutions of ancient civilization, based 
upon the principles of refined in- 
telligence, and free popular suffrage, 
such as those of Poland were, could 
not long subsist side by side with 
such a despotism. The very exist- 
ence of the one would be fatal to 
the other; and the strongest must 
prevail. It was indispensable, how- 
ever, to the accomplishment of this 
usurpation that the consent and 
participation of the two other great 
powers bordering upon devoted 
Poland should be secured; other- 
wise they might be induced to 
oppose the wrong, and defend the 
assailed—their combined action with 
whom might have served to drive 
the barbaric aggressor back to his 


native wastes. Prussia, predatory 
by nature, itself a patchwork of 
plundered territories, quickly 
jumped at the suggestion, and 
Austria, after some display of 
scruples, real or pretended, had no 
choice left her but to fall in, and 
take her share of the spoil. From 
that day the balance of Europe, as 
well as the principles which rule 
the conduct of states, have been 
entirely changed; no longer France, 
but Russia and the German powers, 
over which she soon began to exer- 
cise a controlling influence, now 
became the active source of a new 
propagandism and system of en- 
croachment, the formulary of which 
is to accomplish as much as possible 
by means of diplomacy and intrigue, 
and to finish the rest by force, 
whenever occasion may serve to do 
violence without fear of retaliation. 
The aggressions of Louis XLV. were 
gentlemanly, not to say chivalrous, 
compared with those of this new 
triad; he began by exhibiting the 
bold front of war, made his demand 
at the point of the bayonet without 
circumlocution or concealment, and 
secured as much as he could by 
diplomatic action when the war was 
concluded or suspended. Those of 
tussia and her two confréres are 
inaugurated by all the arts ol 
chicane, usury, and insidious med- 
dling—elaborated by pettifogging 
pleading only worthy of an Old 
Bailey or county court attorney, and 
concluded, when the force of argu- 
ment can no longer avail them, by 
acts of brigandage and _ violence 
which put shame itself to the 
blush. 

Historical writers are disagreed 
as to who it was that first originated 


* Russia's first introduction to the comity of European states was as one of the guaran- 
tees of the Treaty of Teschen (1779), which confirmed that of Westphalia, and others 


subsequent to it, 
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the idea of this political felony; 
the majority of authorities, however, 
including Cox, in his J/istery of the 
House of Austria, give the first 
honours to Frederick of Prussia, 
and the second to Maria Theresa of 
Austria. De Koch also, in his 
Abrégé de UV llistoire des Traités de 
Paix, and in his Zableau des Revolu- 
tions de ? Europe, takes the same 
view; but,in the second edition of the 
latter work, published a few years 
before his death, he, on the authority 
of certain pitces authentiques, pub- 
lished by Goertz in 1810, and upon 
other grounds, retracts this opinion, 
rewriting the whole passage in a 
different sense, and attributing the 
first conception of the idea to the 
Empress Catharine II. Frederick II. 
also, in his posthumous works, 
denied that he originated the pro- 
ject; adding, with emphatic indig- 
nation, which, coming from such a 
man, all must appreciate at its just 
value, ‘I never deceived anybody 
during my life; much less would I 
deceive posterity.’ 

But, from the facts adduced by 
Schoell, in his revised edition of 
Koch’s Traités de Paix, in support of 
this new view, it would seem that 
there was very little difference as to 
time, none in feeling and motive, 
between the three persons in this 
atrocious matter. From these state- 
ments it appears that Maria Theresa, 
being dissatisfied at the terms of 
peace recently made between the 
Porte and Russia, and which had 
been dictated by the Empress Catha- 
rine II, herself, marched troops into 
Poland, as a demonstration against 
the latter power; but, under pre- 
tence of resuming possession of 
certain townships in the county of 
Zips, to which she laid claim, as 
having been mortgaged by Sigis- 
mund of Hungary to Poland in 
1712; and even going so far as to 
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put up posts to mark the bound- 
aries.* Catharine IT. on hearing of 
this occurrence, remarked to Prince 
Henry of Prussia, who happened to 
be on a visit at St. Petersburg, that, 
‘if Austria wanted to dismember 
Poland, the other neighbours of 
that country would be justified in 
doing the like, and taking their 
share.’ The suggestion came across 
the mind of the Prussian prince ‘ as 
a ray of light;’ which he imme- 
diately transraitted to his brother at 
Berlin, who lost not a day in putting 
it to advantage. In what followed, 
it is but justice to Count Panin, 
Catharine’s minister, to record of 
him that he was so shocked at the 
enormity of the contemplated ini- 
quity, that he only consented to 
give it his sanction upon condition 
that the King of Prussia should first 
undertake the delicate mission of 
obtaining for itthe approval and com- 
plicity of Austria—a task which he 
set about with great willingness and 
alacrity. When some one ventured 
to offer a word of misgiving on the 
score of morality and feeling, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Do not talk to me of mag- 
nanimity; a prince can only study 
his interests; but, on the other hand, 
conscience-moved, and dreading the 
storm of resentment with which the 
transaction might be assailed 
throughout Europe, when Count 
Hertzberg, on being consulted as to 
Austria being included in the 
scheme, objected to the latter power 
being thus admitted to share so rich 
a spoil, Frederick replied, ‘ She will 
also share the blame.’ And he and 
his apologists have striven to put 
upon her and her sister-empress the 
chief share of the blame ever since: 
—‘ The woman tempted me, and I 
did eat!’ 

But, indeed, all this mutual crimi- 
nation and repudiation of guilt 
applies only to the latter acts in the 


* In this proceeding, Maria Theresa only followed the example of Prussia against her- 


self in the case of Silesia. 


There may, indeed, be some grounds for pointing to this latter 


transaction as the true commencement of the system of revolution, spoliation, and outrage, 
which has exercised so pernicious an effect upon public morality ever since, and of which 


the case of Poland was another example. 


There is, however, this distinction to be re- 


marked, that in the case of the seizure of Silesia there was no conspiracy ; and that Prussia 
ventured upon the game of plunder, with all the risks it might involve, without previous 
concert with other powers, Besides, there are those who contend (Gillies amongst others), 
and upon what seem very fair grounds, that Prussia’s claim, though based upon very 
antiquated pretensions, was at the bottom a good one, 
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negotiation, when it was on the 
very eve of coming to light. It is 
pretty certain that two of these 
powers had long and long ago 
marked Poland as their prey, and 
had kept up a constant system of 
meddling in her internal affairs, 
with the view of bringing her more 
and more within the meshes of their 
policy. Schoell asserts that a treaty 
for the partition of Poland had been 
projected between Russiaand Austria 
before the Treaty of Oliva, which was 
signed in 1660; and the unfortunate 
John Casimir was probably aware of 
the fact, when, in his farewell address 
on his abdication, in 1661, he uttered 
a prophecy of the inevitable fate of his 
unhappy country, which has since 
been verified to the very letter :— 

I foresee [said he] the misfortunes 
which threaten our country; and would to 
God I might prove a false prophet. The 
Muscovite and the Cossack will unite with 
a people speaking the same language as 
themselves, and appropriate the Duchy of 
Lithuania ; the confines of German Poland 
will he opened to the House of Branden- 
bourg, and Prussia herself will make use of 
treaties, or the right of arms, to make war 
upon our territory. In the midst of this 
dismemberment of our States, the House of 
Austria will not allow the occasion to es- 
cape her of carrying out her views against 
Cracow. Each of our neighbours will 
prefer obtaining a portion of Poland by 
main force, to waiting to possess, perhaps, 
one day, a kingdom whose ancient privi- 
leges guarantee it against the attempts of 
foreign powers,’ 

The apathy with which the two 
western powers viewed this event, 
so teeming with consequences for 
the future, is difficult to account 
for, except upon the supposition 
that they considered the scene of 
action too remote for it to have any 
immediate sensible bearing upon 
their interests. England, engrossed 
by her commerce, which had re- 
ceived such an impetus through her 
newly-acquired colonial possessions, 
was satisfied that Dantzic and 
Thorn were not to fall into the 
hands of Prussia.* In France, the 
Duke d@’Aiguillon only knew of the 
transaction some considerable time 
after its accomplishment, and that 
from the mouth of the Austrian 
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ambassador at Paris, who excused it 
on the score of necessity—which, 
we all know, is a lawless claimant— 
and made great professions of the 
regret and reluctance with which 
the empress-queen had yielded to 
it. The Duke d’Aiguillon at first 
recommended retaliating upon Aus- 
tria by attacking the Low Countries, 
should she persist in her policy, but 
a proposal to that effect was opposed 
on ‘principle’ by Louis XV., and 
rejected by a majority of the Council, 
so we are told, on the ground of the 
bad state of the finances. They, 
however, proposed to England to 
send with her a combined fleet to 
the Baltic—a suggestion which was 
coldly received. Perhaps, after all, 
there was a little influence—petti- 
coat influence—employed to keep 
things quiet. For the pious em- 
press-queen had already learned the 
value and usefulness of a ‘ friend at 
court, and had not disdained, just 
before the Seven - years’ War, to 
propitiate the favour of La Pompa- 
dour, in an autograph letter, in 
which she addressed her as her 
‘ chére cousine 

The partition of Poland was 
shortly afterwards followed by the 
war for American independence, in 
which the heaven-endowed King 
of France thought it no scandal to 
take part with the insurgent party, 
merely with the object of embar- 
vassing his ‘brother’ of England 
—his wife, Marie Antoinette, with 
true feminine delicacy, placing her- 
self at the head of an active and 
numerous anti-English party, and 
‘anxiously awaiting the commence 
ment of hostilities ’ against a friendly 
power, which, forty years ago, had 
made such sacrifices in the defence 
and protection of her mother. 
Poor King and Queen! ‘poor no- 
bility of France, which for the most 
part went along with them in this 
unconstitutional crusade! Little did 
they think what a bitter retribution 
they were preparing for themselves, 
when their sons of war returning 
home infected with the virus of re- 
publicanism, should lay the tram 
for an explosion which was to en- 
gulf them all. 


* These were acquired by Prussia at the second partition (1793). 
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It is worthy of being borne in 
mind that whilst England took no 
part in the Thirty-years’ War, she 
was engaged during nearly the 
whole time in a struggle for her 
constitutional liberties at home: 
and that, within a few months of 
the signing of the Treaty of West- 
phalia, which gave the new law to 
Europe, and reduced the authority 
of the Emperor to proportions which 
left him almost powerless in matters 
of international policy, the republi- 
can principle in England assumed 
undisputed supremacy, submitting 
even royalty to its vengeance. After 
a further struggle of forty years, mo- 
narchy was re-established amongst 
us, but under circumstances, and 
subject to conditions which effec- 
tually precluded the pretension to 
arbitrary power in the Crown. 

It was hardly to be supposed that 
the family which the Act of Settle- 
ment put upon the throne of these 
ierritories should receive with grace 
a preferment which, by the very 
mode of its conferring and the title 
which it gave, cut from under them 
all pretensions to divine right and 
original and unrestricted authority, 
in which sovereignty delights. It 
is, therefore, not extraordinary that 
when, in 1789, a revolutionary 
movement commenced in France, 
with precisely the same objects, 
qualified only by peculiar cireum- 
stances, as that which, less than a 
century ago, had placed his ancestors 
on the throne, the King of England 
should look upon it with disfavour. 
There were also his German terri- 
tories, which engrossed much of 
his dearest thoughts, and made 
him in all respects one of the 
brotherhood of continental despots. 
Instead, therefore, of holding a dig- 
nified reserve ; or, if he interfered 
at all, interfering only as a bene- 
volent mediator between the King 
of France and his subjects; instead 
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of remonstrating against the com- 
bination of external states, whose 
professed object was to give law to 
France, and not only to the people 
of France, but,as we shall presently 
see, to her King also; and who by 
their menacing conduct drove the 
French people to acts of desperation 
and barbarity which, we verily be- 
lieve, if left to themselves, they 
would not have been guilty of— 
King George III. incontinently 
banded himself with those insolent 
intriguers, and, having once done 
so, took the lead in a combined 
coercive and isolating policy against 
France, and persisted in it with 
hereditary obstinacy, through good 
and evil chances, through success 
and reverse, even at times when he 
was left almost alone to represent 
and contest the interests of allies 
who did not hesitate to desert him 
and leave him in the lurch when- 
ever it suited their particular views 
of the moment to do so.* 

The cause of which he thus made 
himself the champion, and his sub- 
jects, in common with all humanity, 
the victims, and the principles which 
were sought to be vindicated in it, 
would, if promulgated for the first 
time in the present day, be set 
down as the wild invention of a 
madman. Take a few specimens of 
the manifestoes of the German 
powers which assumed to constitute 
a new European law. The Duke of 
Brunswick, in his manifesto issued 
July 25, 1792, when preparing to 
invade the French territory, re- 
proached ‘those who had usurped 
the reins of government in France, 
as having troubled the social order, 
overturned the legitimate Govern- 
ment; with having committed daily 
outrages against the King and 
country ; with having in an arbitrary 
manner invaded the rights of the 
German powers in Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and proclaimed war unneces- 


. ? As early as 1791, when Austria and her German confederates negotiated a treaty at 
Pilnitz for invading and giving the law to France, George III., as Elector of Hanover, 
approved of those measures, though he could not get his minister to take part in them. 
In the following year, however—before the fatal catastrophe to royalty—Pitt might yet 
have stood forward in the proud position of mediator, or peace-maker, if he had chosen ; 
for the French Government went so far as to apply to him to prevent, by his influence, 
the intended hostilities of their neighbours; but he refused, and in so refusing ren- 


dered what followed inevitable. 
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sarily against the King of Hungary 
and Bohemia; declared that ‘the 
allied armies had taken up arms to 
avert anarchy in France, to restore 
the King to his legitimate autho- 
rity, and threatened vengeance 
against the National Assembly and 
Municipality of Paris, promising 
that if they did not forthwith 
liberate the King, they ‘should be 
held personally responsible.” The 
exposé de motifs of the King of 
Prussia, on preparing his quota of 
offensive armaments against France, 
alleged, in addition to the foregoing, 
that the French Government had 
‘tolerated and granted, and even 
clisseminated discoursesand writings 
the most outrageous against the 
sacred person and loyal authority 
of sovereigns;’ and declared that 
they should be held responsible for 
such their conduct, and ‘ answer for 
it with their heads” The joint 
manifesto of the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the King of Prussia, 
August 4, 1792, went even further 
than this—not only denied the 
right of the French nation to choose 
its own Government, and to exercise 
the inalienable prerogatives of a sove- 
reign state in matters of peace and 
war, but prohibited the King from 
coming to any arrangement with his 
subjects for the future regulation 
of their affairs, or even to abdicate, 
in case of being unable to effect 
such accommodation, or from any 
other motive. ‘The supreme autho- 
rity of France, said these gentlemen, 
who were just about completing the 
second act of spoliation against their 
unfortunate neighbours of Poland, 
‘being perpetual and ‘indivisible, 
the King can neither be deprived 
nor voluntarily divest himself of 
any of the prerogatives of royalty, 
because he is obliged to transmit 
them with his crown to his suc- 
cessor... . He can be dethroned 
only by abdication. . . . The essen- 
tial conditions of the validity of 
such an act will be a full and entire 
liberty of action—which does not 
exist, and which it is perfectly no- 
torious his Most Christian Majesty 
has never enjoyed.’ 

such were the pretences upon 
which the coalition of the continen- 
tal governments against the terri- 
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tories, the sovereign rights, and the 
very existence of France, were at- 
tempted to be justified; and the 
onslaught was made, which at once 
gave France the right of war against 
all who took part in it, and justified 
every conquest and encroachment 
which marked her future trium- 
phant career. But the struggle 
could not have lasted long, if the 
original combatants had been left 
to themselves. Want of means, on 
the part of the confederates, would 
of necessity have put an end to it, 
Heeren, a German writer, inimical 
in tone to France, admits the hope- 
lessness of the position to which the 
allies were reduced. He says that 
‘every power, with or without a 
treasury, found itself exhausted after 
a short effort ;’ and that ‘they were 
cnabled to persist not by their own 
resources, but by foreign subsidies’ 
And the King of England it was 
that, having no soldiers of his own 
to speak of, and having no possible 
interest or pretence to take part in 
the quarrel, except in his character 
of King of Hanover, came forward 
with these supplies, and thereby 
made his subjects unwilling parti- 
cipators in the murderous and un- 
hallowed conflict. ‘Not a single 
European state,’ Heeren goes on to 
say, ‘ with the exception of England, 
could offer these subsidies. This 
country was, therefore, not only the 
bond of all, but it also acquired the 
direction of the war’ England 
therefore became, to a great extent, 
responsible for all the crimes and 
miseries which followed; from those 
of the days of terror in France, to 
the fatal expedition to Russia, which 
only served the purpose of intro- 
ducing the Cossack influence more 
directly and more habitually into 
the affairs of middle and western 
Europe. And so sanguine, so ill 
informed, and ill-judging was Pitt, 
when adopting this policy, that he 
made no pretence to conceal from 
the French minister here, his ex- 
pectations that France, owing 10 
the crippled state of her finances, 
would be defeated and disabled in 
a six months’ contest. He little 
dreamed of the obstinacy with which 
a whole nation will resist foreign 
oppression, and to what resources 
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and expedients it will appeal in the 
phrensy of its need. 

In the long wars and endless di- 
plomacy which followed, every right 
ofnationality, and every principle of 
natural law, were savagely, unscru- 
pulously violated; the royal pro- 
fessors of divine right taking their 
full share in these outrages. The 
precedent set in the case of Poland 
was freely acted wpon on every oc- 
casion; legitimate monarchs joining 
with the usurper in each successive 
act of spoliation, each violation of 
time-honoured treaties which had 
hitherto been treasured with mys- 
terious reverence as embodying the 
law of Europe. Buonaparte after 
his Italian campaign, signed with 
Austria the treaty of Campo Formio, 
by which he treacherously handed 
over to the latter the Venetian re- 
public, which had a short time 
before placed itself under his pro- 
tection in exchange for the Nether- 
lands; the latter cession being in 
direct violation of a precisely worded 
article in the Treaty of Utrecht. In 
the} after struggle, transfers of 
whole territories and populations, 
or mutual licences to deal with 
them as legitimate plunder, were 
every-day proceedings. Hanover 
at one time given over to Prussia ; 
subsequently half Europe  swal- 
lowed up by France. Then we 
find the heaven-inspired Alexander 
of Russia bargaining with Napoleon 
at Tilsit, to acquiesce in the latter’s 
invading Spain, in consideration of 
being himself left undisturbed in car- 
rying out his views of conquest in 
Finland. Of the violation of neutral 
rights, what act in the history of 
the civilized world can be cited as 
more unjustifiable on principle, and 
more atrocious in the manner in 
which it was effected, than our bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen, and the 
seizure of the Danish fleet and 
stores in 1807? Of the breach of 
treaty arrangements, what instance 
have we on record more flagrant 
and groundless than that by England 
of the Treaty of Amiens, in the refusal 
to give up Malta? ‘With respect to 
the last-mentioned case, it is vain to 
pretend to excuse, much less justify 
ourselves, on grounds of neces- 
sity, arising out of Napoleon’s sup- 
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posed warlike preparations, contrary 
to the spirit of that treaty. At the 
best it can only be said that this 
breach of faith on the part of Eng- 
land was almost a necessary conse- 
quence of former acts equally un- 
justifiable—one more stage in the ca- 
reer of illegality on which we had de- 
liberately embarked; whilst the cir- 
cumstances which attended it,and the 
events by which it was immediately 
followed, afford a further illustra- 
tion of the spirit of misrule, dis- 
avowing all obligations of national 
right, which prevailed everywhere 
at that time. One evening at a 
levée at the Tuileries, ‘Napoleon 
addressed our ambassador, Lord 
Whitworth, rather angrily on the 
subject; at the same time, however, 
proposing schemes for modifying 
the Malta condition, but with no 
result; war being already a fore- 
gone conclusion with the Pitt 
government. Lord Whitworth ad- 
mnits that he did not even conde- 
scend to receive the First Consul’s 
new propositions as a communica- 
tion for his government, but took 
his passports and hurried away from 
Paris as if they had never been 
offered ; and the British Government, 
in point of fact, actually issued their 
declaration of war on the day pre- 
ceding the return of their ambassa- 
dor; and, therefore, before they 
knew the tenor of this communica- 
tion, having previously laid an 
embargo upon all French shipping 
in port in this country. The French 
consul retaliated by seizing and 
imprisoning all British subjects in 
France, contrary to express sti- 
pulations contained in the second 
article of the Treaty of 1786. 

In the new coalition, which Pitt 
purchased with lavish subsidies, 
there was now a remarkable altera- 
tion in the expressed purpose of the 
allies. The question was now no 
longer to restore order and legiti- 
macy in France, but ‘to restore 
the freedom of Europe.’ Short and 
ignominious was the story of this 
new league of legitimacy. Auster- 
litz saw the Austrian and Russian 
eagles prostrate in the dirt, and left 
Napoleon to prescribe his own terms 
at Presburg. This reverse, which 
was hardly compensated by the 
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glorious day of Trafalgar, came with 
a crushing effect upon the spirit of 
Pitt, who, already on a bed of sick- 
ness, died shortly afterwards, as is 
supposed, of a broken heart. Yet, 
in after-dinner speeches, it was the 
custom to speak of this statesman 
as ‘the pilot who weathered the 
storm.’ Was he not rather the evil 
genius who raised the storm which 
he was afterwards unable to lay? 

The tempest raged still under his 
successor, scattering ruin around 
throughout Europe. How might 
all these calamities and grievous 
wrongs have been averted from 
humanity but for the obstinacy 
of England, or rather of Aim who 
ruled its destinies in direct opposi- 
tion to the wishes and the interests 
of the people. One of the first 
acts of Napoleon, on being elected 
to the Consular dignity, was to 
make proposals of peace to England, 
which were rejected with cold and 
insolent disdain. After the death 
of Pitt he renewed conciliatory 
advances. In a speech to the Le- 
gislative body of France, on the 
2nd of March, 1806, he declared, ‘I 
desire peace with England. On my 
part, I shall never delay it for a 
single moment. I shall always be 
ready to conclude it, taking for its 
basis the Treaty of Amiens; and a 
copy of this speech he forwarded to 
the English Government. Thus in- 
vited, Fox actually opened negotia- 
tions, in the course of which Napo- 
leon declared his readiness to restore 
Hanover, and even to abandon the 
obnoxious article in the Treaty of 
Amiens for the evacuation of Malta. 
But under the direction of George 
TII., our Government was obstinate 
on the question of Sicily; until at 
length the negotiation was suddenly 
broken off on the death of Fox. 
This was the last attempt at accom- 
modation between us and our ‘ here- 
ditary foe ;’ for the future it was to 
be a war @ Voutrance. 

Napoleon’s purpose was now 
fixed. His dream was to destroy 
England, as a step to the rest; to 
attack the ‘nation of shopkeepers’ 
through their purse. The Confede- 
ration of the Rhine was the first act 
in this untoward policy, an act which 
gave the finishing blow to the Ger- 
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man empire, and threw back the mil- 
lions of peoples composing it a 
full century in the scale of civili- 
zation and progress. 

Prussia, now thoroughly isolated 
by these arrangements, was to be 
the first victim of French aggres- 
sion. She had narrowly escaped 
joining the hapless coalition which 
Was so unceremoniously disposed of 


' at Austerlitz,—was, indeed, actually 


preparing to do so, when the news 
came that it was too late. Napo- 
leon was aware of this little in 
tended stroke of policy, and did 
not forgive it. Frederick Willian, 
on the other hand, became apprized 
of the generous offer, in the recent 
negotiations with England, for the 
restitution of Hanover; and this 
wrong concluded his determination 
of declaring war. Jena was the 
price of histemerity. With Prussia 
fell the bulwark to Russia; ani 
then followed that brisk encounter 
with the latter, which led to the 
several treaties of ‘Tilsit (July, 
1807), in which a pretty programme 
of spoliation was sketched out bh 
tween France and those powers. 

A more impressive picture of 
human weakness and abasement, 
of the fallibility of earthly princes, 
and the shameless acts to which 
they will descend when  forcel 
by adverse circumstances, _ has 
seldom been exhibited than in thes 
ever memorable negotiations a 
Tilsit. J/eu fugaces! How different 
now the idea which engrosses th 
anxious thought of the King d 
Prussia, from the chivalrous boas 
with which, in concert with the other 
sovereigns, his father marched 
Paris in 1792! It was nolonger ques 
tions of replacing the Bourbon 
the throne of France, and punishing 
his unruly subjects,—but of meekly 
accepting as a gift, contemptuously 
thrown to him as a bone or piece o 
offal to a dog, a small shred of his 
dominions, the result of a whole 
century’s anxious accumulation 
And in return for this he was t 
pay 140 millions of francs, and 
close all Prussian ports against 
England, his old ally and liber 
paymaster. Can stronger evidence 
be needed of the instability of all 
factitious coalitions ? 
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As for Russia, she threw herself 
entirely into the arms of the wes- 
tern conqueror; recognized the 
Buonaparte dynasties in Holland, 
Naples, and Westphalia; recog- 
nized the Confederation of the 
Rhine; volunteered to mediate a 
peace with England, on condition 
that the mediation should be ac- 
cepted within a rmhonth; and by a 
secret article undertook, in case of 
rejection of the proffered terms of 
peace—which were to include an ac- 
knowledgment of the freedom of the 
ocean—to make common cause 
with France, and to declare war 
against England. 

We now come to an act in the 
great drama of which England was 
the principal hero and the intended 
victim. ‘The enormous and rapid 
growth of the British marine, and its 
universal supremacy, which enabled 
it to engross the commerce of the 
world, had begun already to attract 
universal attention. As early as the 
latter part of the previous century 
it was discovered that in this one 
clement consisted the wealth, and 
with wealth the political power of 
England,—for wealth enabled her to 
purchase alliances and direct the 
engines of war upon the continent 
without directly involving her sub- 
jects in the struggle, or experiencing 
in her own territory the horrors and 
privations of war. The jealousy of 
surrounding nations was easily ex- 
cited at this discovery, which led to 
the formation of the Armed Neutra- 
lity in 1780, and again in 1792, by 
the device of Russia, but readily ac- 
ceded to by the majority of the states 
of Europe, who hoped to limit our 
power on the sea by restricting our 
belligerent rights against neutrals. 
The attempt, héWever, though 
fiercely enforced was vain; the 
British marine and British com- 
merce triumphed over all the efforts 
Which were made to impair and 
subvert them. 

_ The continental system of 1807, 
invented by Napoleon, and formally 
recognized by Alexander of Russia, 
was projected with the same objects 
as the armed neutrality; but at- 
tempted greater lengths. Having 
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now reduced all the continental states 
of Europe to subjection or pretended 
amity, Napoleon sought to destroy 
England, the Quixotic champion of 
them all; and as he could not con- 
quer her, he sought{to reduce her 
by putting her under a sort of ban. 
By the famous Berlin decrees (Nov. 
1806), the British islands were de- 
clared in a state of blockade; and 
all commerce with her or her colo- 
nies prohibited throughout Europe. 
To these enactments England re- 
plied by an Order in Council (Jan. 
1807), prohibiting any ship, of what- 
ever nation, from entering any 
French port, or any port under 
French influence, under pain of 
confiscation. The Decree of Warsaw 
then followed, confiscating all Bri- 
tish commodities in the Hanseatic 
cities (recently occupied) without 
respect of owners; and this was re- 
taliated by the blockade of the Elbe 
and Weser, and an Order in Council 
(November) declaring all ports 
from which the British flag was ex- 
cluded, to be in a state of blockade, 
and that all ships proceeding to, or 
returning from any such port should 
touch and pay duty at a British 
port under pain of forfeiture. This 
was answered by the Decree of 
Milan (Dec. 17, 1807), by which 
every ship which submitted to these 
conditions was declared denation- 
alized and a lawful prize. Thus all 
navigation of neutrals was sup- 
pressed; and the grievance fell 
with peculiar hardship upon the 
Americans, who had become, next 
to the English, the largest carriers 
in Europe, especially of colonial 
produce. The Congress of the 
United States retaliated upon both 
the contending parties by putting an 
embargo on all their ports; a pro- 
ceeding which occasioned much loss 
and dissatisfaction, particularly in 
the Northern States. The President 
negotiated: with the French and 
English courts to obtain a revocation 
or modification of their measures 
operating so unjustly and oppres- 
sively upon neutrals; but in vain. 
All these projects against the strength 
and commerce ‘of England were 
eventually, for the time, defeated ; * 


* We shall have occasion to say something more on the future of the Armed Neutrality 
(uestion before we have done with the subject, 
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and we mention them merely to 
show the general inconvenienec and 
disturbance of industrial interests 
which a mischievous policy had 
spread over the world. 

This intriguing of Napoleon with 
Russia, and his undertakings which 
followed upon it, were, perhaps, the 
remote cause of his ruin. Peer- 
ing into the future—which we can 
safely do now after the event—we 
fancy we can trace all the disasters 
which afterwards befel him to the 
line of policy which he adopted at 
those famous negotiations at Tilsit. 
The invasion} of the Peninsula, in- 
tended not merely for the purpose 
of acquiring a new crown, but for 
that of excluding the English from 
Portugal—a situation so important 
to her commerce, caused a weaken- 
ing of his power in Central Europe, 
a division of forces which could not 
but be hazardous in a military point 
of view. Then came a falling out 
between the intriguing emperors of 
the East and West; followed by 
the disastrous expedition to Mos- 
cow. Destruction upon destrue- 
tion, loss upon loss. ‘There was 
now a grand, and for the first time 
a sincere and earnest confederation 
against the common terror, terrible 
no longer; the story of which may 
be symbolized in the direful names, 
Leipsic, Fontainblean, Elba, Water- 
loo. 

As these events came one upon 
the other in rapid and _ startling 
succession, the allies modified their 
policy in accordance with cireum- 
stances; adding encroachment to 
encroachment as the fate of war 
turned more and more in their 
favour. At Frankfort (Dec. 1, 1813), 
they offered to recognize Napoleon 
as the ruler of France, under her 
extended boundaries—the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees, At 
Chatillon (Feb. and March, 1814), 
they would have him in France re- 
duced to his ancient limits. At 
Paris (March 30, 1814), they issued 
a proclamation declaring ‘ that they 
would treat no longer with Napo- 
leon, nor any of his family.’ This 
Was an assumption wholly unjusti- 
fiable according to national law; it 
was in effect a pretence to dethrone 
a sovereign whom they had already 
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recognized in former transactions, 
and who, whether they recognized 
him or not, had been chosen as 
their ruler by the only legitimate 
authority, the will of the French 
nation. Jn the course of the nego- 
tiations which followed after the 
battle of Waterloo, some of the 
allies, at one time, even had it in 
contemplation to go a step further, 
and—sacrificing the pretensions of 
Louis XVIIL, whom the Prince 
Regent still affectionately addressed 
as ‘ My dear brother ’—partition the 
noxious soil of France as a guaran- 
tee to secure the future peace of 
Europe. 

The conduct of the allied powers 
at the Congress of Vienna, both as 
displayed in their avowed objects 
and in their mode of carrying them 
out, is without example in the 
history of States. Let us hope it 
will never be acted upon as a pre- 
cedent. Commencing the war upon 
conservative principles, they closed 
it with acts of spoliation beside 
which the infamous case of Poland 
sank into comparative insignificance, 
Starting upon their mission as the 
champions of legitimacy in France, 
they ended it by disturbing th 
integrity and rights of halt. the 
states in Europe, disposing amongst 
themselves of territories measured 
by the square mile, and the number 
of the population, without any 
regard to existing time-hallowed 
claims, or the wishes and _ feelings 
of the inhabitants. And it was 
France — the miserable puppet, 
cause of all the past twenty years’ 
hubbub—who pretended to give 
authority for all these outrages. 
By a secret article of the Treaty of 
Paris, May 30, 1814, she agreed ‘ to 
recognize the partitions which the 
allies might make of conquered or 
ceded territories.’ 

It was in return for this com- 
plicity before the act of wrongs wl- 
limited, that Louis XVIII. was 
forced upon the French nation at 
the point of foreign bayonets. 
What an injustice to a monarch 
who would aspire ever to be re 
ceived as ‘the father of his people; 
for how could he expect to retain 
even an ostensible position amongst 
them, after his real constituents 
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should have withdrawn their sup- 
port? Then we have Norway torn 
from Denmark, with whom she had 
been incorporated uninterruptedly 
for upwards of four centuries, and 
handed over to Sweden, in compensa- 
tion for Finland, which Russia was 
allowed to retain; Saxony despoiled 
to enrich Prussia; Poland again 
dismembered, for the gratification 
of insatiate Russia and her two 
allies; Austria confirmed in Venice, 
which she had feloniously received 
from the French usurper; Belgium 
and Holland tied together in un- 
holy matrimony, a fruitful cause of 
scandal and disquiet to their neigh- 
bours as long as the enforced union 
vas preserved. 

The most important of these 
transactions as regards future his- 
tory and the balance of power, were 
those in respect of Saxony, Poland, 
and the Netherlands. 

As regards Poland and Saxony 
first. After the battle of Jena, in 
1806, Napoleon found himself in 
possession of Warsaw and all that 
portion of Poland which had been 
amexed to Prussia. This territory 
he formed into a separate state 
under the name of the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, and annexed it 
to Saxony. During the subsequent 
war with Austria, Cracow was 
taken by the Polish troops under 
Poniatowski, and by the Treaty of 
Vienna (Oct. 1809), Western Gal- 
licia was annexed to the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, which had before 
comprised 39,000 square miles, and 
2,200,000 inhabitants; and was now 
increased to 60,000 square miles, with 
3,780,000 inhabitants. Such was 
the territory with which the allies 
hal to deal. Russia claimed tho 
whole of it, on the ground, first, of 
the heavy losses she had sustained 
by the invasion of Napoleon, and 
secondly, of the danger to which 
she was still liable through the ex- 
posed character of her western fron- 
ter, and the necessity of establish- 
ing a better one. It need hardly 
he observed that the first evil was 
of a sort to which she had been sub- 
mitted in common with all the 
other states of Europe, and had in 
great measure been brought upon 
her by her own conduct; whilst 
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the second pretence, if realized, 
would offer precisely the same danger 
to states on her western frontier as 
that from which she sought to pro- 
tect herself; and would, therefore, 
give her a position inconsistent with 
the stability of Central Europe. 

At the Vienna Congress the ques- 
tions as regards the latter considera- 
tion was viewed in the light we 
have indicated by both Austria and 
England, who strongly opposed the 
Russian pretensions. Lord Castle- 
reagh, in a memoir addressed to 
the Emperor Alexander, ‘ protested 
iteratively and with force, in the 
name of his Government, against 
the erection of a kingdom of Poland, 
which should be united with, and 
make part of, the imperial crown of 
Russia; the desire of his Court 
being ‘ to see an independent power, 
of more or less considerable extent, 
established in Poland, under a dis- 
tinct dynasty, and as an interme- 
diate state between the three great 
powers. To this the reply of the 
Emperor Alexander was plausible 
cnough, but involved a hopeless 
dilemma, and afforded a singular 
proof of the fatal consequences of 
an international policy commenced 
in error. He stated that he would 
be willing to give up all that he 
possessed in Poland, to be made 
into an independent state, provided 
Europe could be replaced in the 
same condition in which she was 
before the various partitions; but 
that it was ‘palpable that this was 
impossible, if only from the fact 
that England, enriched by recent 
territorial acquisitions, would surely 
not consent to surrender them; and 
that even if she did so, she could 
not but maintain her naval supe- 
riority obtained by the destruction 
of the navies of many other coun- 
tries, a superiority which it would 
be very difficult to balance. Austria 
declared that rather than con- 
sent to the annexation of the entire 
Duchy of Warsaw to Russia, she 
would be content to unite in the 
necessary sacrifices for the re-esta- 
blishment of the kingdom of Po- 
land. 

As to Saxony, Prussia already 
occupied it with her troops, and 
declared that she would not give it 
LL2 
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up—that she had conquered it 
and would keep it—all this pure et 
simple, without condescending to 
any tw quoque arguments. 

England and Austria, finding 
argument powerless amongst these 
peacemakers, had recourse to a 
threatening attitude, and in con- 
junction with France formed a secret 
treaty (February 3, 1815) of mutual 
defence, ‘to provide against any 
.«ggression to which their own pos- 
sessions, or any of them, might be 
exposed from a feeling of resentment 
at the propositions which they had 
felt it their duty to submit; and to 
sustain by a common agreement the 
principles of justice and equity 
which they had advanced in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Treaty 
of Paris’ They agreed each to 
maintain 150,000 men for the com- 
mon cause. Hanover, Bavaria, and 
Piedmont were invited to accede to 
this treaty, which they immediately 
did. The result was to bring the 
Northern Powers to their senses, 
and to induce them to moderate 
their demands; to moderate them 
in point of quantity; for the prin- 
ciple as regards Poland, against 
which Castlereagh had contended, 
was after all virtually conceded. 
Prussia obtained a portion of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, with 
800,000 inhabitants, in addition to 
all the territories which she pos- 
sessed before Jena, and about one- 
third of Saxony. Theremainder of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw was to be 
erected into aseparate kingdom, with 
a constitution to be given hereafter, 
under Russia—the living thus being 
tied to the dead, the free man to the 
slave—with the exception of Cracow, 
which was to be constituted a free 
city, under the joint guarantee of 
the three spoliators of Poland. 
Could this be supposed capable of 
lasting ? Jastlereagh could not 
have been blind to the inevitable 
issues of such an arrangement, 
though he pretended to shut his 
eyes upon them. The grand error, 
which in subsequent years has led 
to such humiliating results to the 
Western Powers, was in pretending 
to make any stipulations in regard 
to the internal government or con- 
dition of the ceded states, after once 
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they had been handed over to their 
new masters. There was not any 
obligation entered into between the 
parties to the Treaty of Vienna to 
see such stipulations carried out in 
good faith; and even if there had 
been, all subsequent experience may 
afford an idea of the operative force 
of any such obligation, whenevér it 
might be brought to the test. Russia, 
in her long course of persecution of 
Poland, has utterly repudiated the 
Treaty of Vienna, pretending now 
to hold that country by right of 
conquest, in the suppression of the 
revolt of 1831. Austria, more 
plausible, with greater show of 
respect for the forms of legality, 
thought it necessary to attempt to 
justify her seizure of Cracow upon 
the basis of the Treaty of Vienna. 
The proclamation of Field-Marshal 
Count Castiglione, dated Cracow, 
November 16, 1846, declared that, 
by the treaty of May 3, 1815, 
Cracow, with its territories, was de- 
clared a free city, independent and 
strictly neutral, under the protection 
of the three high contracting powers, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia; but 
that, considering that the existence 
of that free city, far from responding 
to their views, had become a focus 
of troubles and disorders, which 
during a period of twenty-six years 
had not only threatened the peace 
and prosperity of the city itself and 
of the neighbouring states, but had 
for objects the overthrow of the 
order of things established by the 
treaties of 1815; and that in conse- 
quence of this state of things the 
Emperor of Austria ‘ revoked the 
articles signed interchangeably by 
the three Courts on May 3, 1815, 
and the additional treaty annexed 
thereto, between Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, in consequence of which 
the city of Cracow and its territories 
became restored to Austria, and 
reunited to the Austrian monarchy, 
to become again, as previously to 
the year 1809, the possession of his 
Imperial and Royal Apostolic Ma- 
jesty.” The Treaties of Vienna, for 
some time after they were made, 
used to be described as constituting 
the law of Europe. Russia and 
Austria assumed the right to m- 
terpret that law in their own cause, 
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after their own fashion. The 
Western Powers have from time to 
time protested, but their protesta- 
tions ‘have been no more regarded 
than the idle wind. 

It was by a secret article of the 
Treaty of Paris—they dared not 
avow it publicly—that it was agreed 
that the Netherlands and Holland 
should be united into one kingdom, 
under a prince of the House of 
Nassau; and this arrangement was 
afterwards carried out at Vienna, 
when Austria renounced all claim 
to the Low Countries, which, we 
are told, she had long found by 
experience to be rather a burden 
than an advantage to her. And 
here again the benevolent foresight 
of the allies made provision for the 
future internal organization of the 
new state, which ‘ was to be ruled 
by a representative government, as 
nearly as possible on the model of 
that of France.” As a natural and 
strictly logical consequence, the Bel- 
gian revolt and revolution in 1830 
took place very promptly after the 
three days of July at Paris. 

The Netherlands have been the 
source of more disputes in war and 
diplomacy than any other part of 
Europe; and considerable error 
exists as to their normal rights, and 
the interests which third parties 
have in them. The Germans com- 
plained of the Treaty of Vienna, as 
they had complained before of the 
Treaty of Westphalia, that it in- 
flicted a grievous wrong upon them 
in respect to their territories. 
Menzel, in his History of Germany, 
speaking of the Westphalia treaty, 
says that, by the recognition of the 
independence of Holland, and her 
separation from the empire, ‘ Ger- 
many was deprived of her finest 
provinces, and of the free navigation 
of the Rhine—a fatal stroke to the 
prosperity of the Rhenishj cities.’ 
But this complaint is open to the 
remark that, in point of fact, the 
Low Countries have never belonged 
to Germany, at least within the last 
five hundred years. It is true that 
Henry I., in the tenth century 
(923-25), took advantage of the 
troubles in France to re-enter upon 
Lorraine, which remained within 
the limits of Germany till 1355, 
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when Lower Lorraine or Brabant 
passed by female descent to the 
House of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
from which, by the marriage of 
Maximilian I. with Mary of Bur- 
gundy, they passed to the House 
of Hapsburg. At the Diet of 
Augsburg, 1548, Charles V. placed 
them, as a single state, under the 
protection of the German Empire, 
on condition of their observing 
the law of the public peace, and 
paying double the contingent of an 
electorate, with a voice in the Diet, 
in their quality of the circle of Bur- 
gundy, but in other respects to be 
considered a free and independent 
sovereignty, without being subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Empire, 
nor of the Imperial} Chamber, ex- 
cept in the case of the non-payment 
of the contingent, or of infraction of 
the public peace. In 1555 Charles V. 
transferred the sovereignty of these 
provinces to his son, Philip II., and 
they became thus entirely severed, 
even colourably, from the interests 
of Germany. 

For the rest, the Treaties of 
Vienna, whilst they re-established 
petty kingdoms and principalities 
in Italy, under scions of the Houses 
of Hapsburg, Bourbon, and d’Este, 
each in complete sovereign inde- 
pendence, set about constructing a 
confederacy of German princes, to 
supply the place of the old German 
Empire, with constitutions, several, 
in prospect. Of this marvellous 
contrivance, Sir A. Alison tells us: 
‘The mutual jealousies of Prussia 
and Austria rendered this no easy 
task ; but the judgment and tact of 
Metternich proved adequate to the 
task.’ Such the facile manner in 
which what is called ‘ the philosophy 
of history’ is treated in our day. 
The Italian ,princelings have 
already succumbed to the decrees 
of fate, ‘merging into a larger na- 
tionality; their German confréres 
must one day meet a similar doom, 
deferred though it be by ‘ the 
mutual jealousies of Prussia and 
Austria,’ and dependent upon cir- 
cumstances as to the exact form of 
transition they may undergo. 

Such, then, have been some of 
the results which were purchased 
so dearly by the wars which were 
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closed by, the Treaties of Vienna. 
And here, reverting to the position 
argued at some length in our, last 
article, as to the Crown’s alleged 
prerogative in matters of peace and 
war, and its claim to io of 
them by the agency of secret diplo- 
macy, let us observe that, as far as 
this country is concerned, these 
very treaties were the first transac- 
tions of the kind which, within the 
memory of history, have been treated 
of in this manner, and brought to 
completion without being previously 
submitted to Parliament. "We have 
already seen how these matters 
were dealt with on all important 
occasions down to the Treaty of 
Versailles inclusive. It has been 
only since the commencement of 
the era of revolution and lawless- 
ness, Which, as regards Europe 
generally, dates back only to the 
last few years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that the system has come 
into operation amongst us of treat- 
ing all that relates to our foreign 
policy as a matter for the exclusive 
consideration of the sovereign and 
his ministers. 

The line of demarcation which 
completely shuts out the old and 
wholesome principle of Parlia- 
mentary control, is to be drawn 
subsequently to the ‘Treaty of 
Amiens. In the case of this treaty 
the King, on opening Parliament, 
October 29, 1801, said, ‘The im- 
portant negotiations in which I was 
engaged at the close of the last 
session of Parliament are brought 
to a favourable conclusion. He 
then announced that the differences 
with the Northern Powers had been 
adjusted, and that preliminaries of 
peace with the French Republic had 
been ratified, adding, ‘Copies of 
these papers shall be forthwith laid 
before you ; and I earnestly hope that 
the transactions to which they refer 
will meet with the approbation of 
my Parliament.’ 

We need hardly remark upon the 
importance of the last portion of this 
address. It, as we conceive, com- 
pletely recognizes the authority of 
Parliament to approve or disapprove 
of the diplomatic transactions in 
question, with the operative results 
implied in the fullest purport of 
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the terms. Merely to express a 
hope that certain transactions would 
meet approval, while tacitly holding 
that whether they did or not would 
make no difference in carrying them 
out, would be an absurdity and an 
insult. And Parliament acknow- 
ledged the gracious speech in terms 
which showed that they were con- 
scious of their deliberative autho- 
rity,: and of the responsibilities 
which it incurred. The Lords, in 
their address, thanked his Majesty 
for the communications which he 
had promised to lay before them, 
and ‘ beg leave to assure his Majesty 
that we will, with the utmost dili- 
gence, take them into our most 
serious attention.’ The Commons’ 
address was to a similar effect, 
thanking him for the promised 
papers, and assuring his Majesty 
‘that we will not fail to apply our 
immediate attention to the important 
transactions to which they relate.’ 
The preliminaries, which had been 
signed on the rst of October, were 
accordingly laid before Parliament 
on the 30th of the same month, and 
warmly discussed by both Houses. 
The principle of mystery in diplo- 
macy was first established in the 
course of the long negotiations, 
often interrupted, and continually 
varying in purport, which even- 
tually led to the treaties of Vienna. 
On December 20, 1813, a declara- 
tion having recently been published 
by the allied powers at Frankfort, 
to the effect ‘that the first use 
their imperial and royal Majesties 
had made of their victory had 
been to offer peace to his Majesty 
the Emperor of the French; 
Lord Liverpool, being questioned 
on the subject by Lord Holland, in 
the House of Peers, said that the 
document was authentic; but that 
‘it had been published without 
previous concert with Great Britain; 
and, in answer to another question 
as to ‘ whether an overture of peace 
had been made to the Emperor oi 
the French, and rejected, or whether 
any overture had been made that 
was likely to lead to a negotiation,’ 
the noble lord made the reply, which 
set a precedent for the future, ‘ that 
he must, consistently with his public 
duty, decline giving any answer.’ 
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On the 4th April, 1814, in moving 
the adjournment for the holidays, 
Lord Liverpool announced the rup- 
ture of the negotiations at Chatillon, 
and promised that the declarations 
of the allies, and other papers re- 
lating to them, should be printed 
and laid before Parliament on the 
first day of its reassembling. In the 
interval, however, circumstances 
had changed. Lord Liverpool, on 
the 19th April, announced that fresh 
negotiations had been commenced ; 
and stated that, under these circum- 
stances, the production of the docu- 
ments referred to would be of no 
public advantage; that, on the con- 
trary, considerable inconvenience 
might result from it; and that they 
would consequently be withheld. 
Upon this, a warm discussion took 
place, in the course of which Lord 
Grey said, that ‘in a free Govern- 
ment publicity was always bene- 
ficial but that, ‘as to any possible 
risk that might be incurred [by the 
production of these papers] he 
would not indulge in conjectures; for 
when ministers on their own re- 
sponsibility chose to declare that 
inconvenience would be the result, 
he was willing to take it on trust 
for the present, until circumstances 
should enable him, by the disclosure 
of the papers, to ascertain the truth 
of the assertion.’ In the month of 
June following, the Treaty of Paris, 
which had been signed on the 30th 
May, was laid before Parliament, 
and was discussed in both Houses ; 
Mr. Wilberforce, in the Commons, 
loving an amendment on the sub- 
ject of the slave-trade, which was 
carried, and added to the address. 

In 1815, during the early sittings 
of the Congress of Vienna, the allies 
were so satisfied with their position, 
aul so confident of settling every- 
thing according to their views, that 
the English Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on February gth, gave 
notice of a new scheme of finance, 
alapted to a peace establishment, 
and which he promised to bring 
before the House on the 17th inst. 
following. Upon this, Mr. Whit- 
bread observed that, from that an- 
nouncement, ‘he must, of course, 
take it as granted that the affairs of 
Europe were definitively settled; 
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and proceeded to make some severe 
strictures’ on rumoured ‘ disgrace- 
ful acts, if acts they were, which 
had emanated from the Congress; 
and on the disgraceful manner in 
which the great subjects discussed 
had been treated; adding that, be- 
fore proceeding further, ‘it was 
most important that the House 
should know what arrangements 
had been made by the Congress.’ 
But the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was determined not to 
enter upon a discussion of these 
transactions; he said that Lord 
Castlereagh was on his way back, 
and might be expected in a few 
days; and that, ‘therefore, he was 
disposed to wait his arrival before 
he offered the explanations which 
had been required.’ Mr. Ponsonby 
said he ‘ thought it an extraordinary 
thing that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should give notice for 
that day se’nnight of an important 
financial plan, and yet refuse to say 
anything of the general state of 
politics. Supposing things to be so 
far settled at Vienna as to justify 
a financial statement, the right 
honourable gentleman would have 
done well to postpone bringing it 
forward till he could give some 
explanations of what had taken 
place.’ The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer yielded to this pressure so 
far that, on the 13th February, he 
moved to postpone his financial 
statement for a few days; where- 
upon Mr. Whitbread made a strong 
speech, protesting against further 
suppression of information on the 
subject of the negotiations. ‘These 
discussions Were summarily put an 
end to by the return of Napoleon 
from Elba, and the necessity for 
renewed warlike preparations. One 
more attempt at Parliamentary 
supervision took place in the course 
of these proceedings, which ought 
not to pass; unnoticed. On the 
22nd May, in the House of Lords, 
the Marquis of Buckingham moved 
an address to the Prince Regent, 
praying for copies of ‘the stipula- 
tions determined upon and signed 
at the Congress of Vienna,’ &c. 
which were referred to in the first 
article of the treaty of the 25th 
March; observing that, ‘ when your 
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lordships are called upon to concur 
in the measures necessary to give 
effect to a treaty having for its 
object the maintenance of these 
stipulations, they ought certainly to 
know what these stipulations were ; 
. without them the House could 
not express approval of the treaty, 
without at the same time pledging 
themselves to stipulations of which 
they knew regularly nothing.’ Lord 
Liverpool opposed the production 
of the papers, on the ground that 
the arrangements and stipulations 
had not as yet been reduced to the 
form of a treaty; that some of the 
proposed arrangements had not been 
finished, and none of them had been 
the subject of ratification. After 
some discussion the motion was 
withdrawn ; but it was of consider- 
able significance, inasmuch as by 
the very grounds upon which the 
production of the papers was op- 
posed, the principle urged in moving 
for them was virtually conceded. 
The allied powers who had suc- 
cessfully elaborated the treaties of 
Vienna, which, as far as pen and 
paper could effect it, regulated for 
ever the destinies of every state in 
Europe, were so carried away by the 
exaltation of the moment, that they 
imagined themselves in simple and 
absolute truth the embodiment of 
the Godhead upon earth, the elect 
for whom all things were created, 
and by the breath of whose nostrils 
men were suffered to live. The 
small grain of mustard-seed which 
was sown in Poland towards the 
end of the last century, was now 
grown into a tree, whose branches 
overshadowed the land. The terri- 
tories of states had already been 
arbitrarily appropriated and dis- 
posed of. Their populations, body 
and soul, were now to be submitted 
to one uniform system of arbitrary 
rule. The three plunderers of 
Poland formed themselves into a 
‘Holy Alliance,’ which the other 
sovereigns of Europe were invited 
to join. This transaction, we are 
told, was the fruit of the disturbed 
brain of the Emperor Alexander, in- 
fluenced by the counsels of, and ‘ cer- 
tain mystical communications of 
sentiment’ from, a certain Madame 
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Krudener, a female enthusiast who 
had followed him from Russia. It 
was considered of too sacred and 
delicate a character to allow of being 
touched by profane hands, and was 
accordingly drawn up and signed 
by the three potentates (Paris, 14th 
Sept., 1815) without the interven- 
tion of plenipotentiaries. In lan- 
guage which approached very near 
to blasphemy, it set forth by stating 
that the three powers having, by the 
experience of recent events, ‘ac- 
quired the firm conviction that it 
is necessary to base the course to be 
adopted by the powers in their mu- 
tual relations upon the sublime 
truths which are taught by the 
eternal religion of God the Saviour, 
&e., and stipulated that— 


Conformably with the words of the Holy 
Scriptures, which enjoin all men to look 
upon one another as brothers, the three 
contracting powers will remain united by 
the bonds of a veritable and indissoluble 
brotherhood, and will consider themselves 
as compatriots. They will lend one an- 
other on all occasions, and in all places, 
assistance and succour; considering them- 
selves, in regard to their subjects and their 
armies, in the light of the fathers of a 
family ; they will direct them in the same 
spirit of brotherhood with which they 
themselves are animated, for the defence of 
religion, peace, and justice. 


So that— 


The three sovereigns, looking upon one an- 
other in no other light than as the dele- 
gates of Providence for the government of 
three branches of the same family . . . 

Confess, thus, that the Christian nation, of 
which they and their people form part, 
have really no Sovereign but Him, to whom 
alone belongs in full property the power, 
inasmuch as in Him alone we find united 
the treasures of love, of knowledge, and of 
infinite wisdom, that is to say, God, our 
Divine Sovereign, Jesus Christ, the Word 
of the Most High, the Word of Life, &c. 


Heeren, in his States-History of 
Europe, applauds the Holy Alliance 
as giving ‘a higher sanction than 
mere diplomacy could lend to 
policy.’ Alison admits that in con- 
sideration of the sources from 
which it emanated, it was ‘ long 
the object of dread and jealousy to 
the liberal and revolutionary party 
throughout Europe,’ but that ‘now 
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that its provisions have become 
known, it is regarded in a very dif- 
ferent light, and looked upon as 
one of the effusions of inexperienced 
enthusiasm, benevolence, &c. As 
to the motives in which it origi- 
nated, we wish not now to discuss 
them. One thing is obvious upon 
the face of the treaty, that the 
sovereigns, parties to it, assuming 
to themselves the character of so 
many fathers of families, arrogated 
also the prerogative of absolute 
authority, which, by the law of 
nature, parents have over their 
children; and that nations, being 
‘ considered always as in the subject 
condition of children, the idea of 
a delegated authority from them 
could never be entertained; doc- 
trines entirely inconsistent with the 
very existence of constitutional go- 
vernment in its most qualified 
form. 

Amongst other heads of govern- 
ments, however, who were invited 
to join this combination of sovereign 
allies, was that of England. The 
Prince Regent sent a reply to this 
flattering application, in which he 
stated that ‘the forms of the con- 
stitution did not permit him to 
accede formally to this treaty in the 
form in which it had been presented 
to him;’ but expressing his ‘ entire 
adhesion to the principles which 
they [the three allied sovereigns] 
had established, to the declaration 
which they had made to adopt the 
Divine precepts of the Christian 
religion as the invariable maxims of 
their conduct in all their relations 
social and political,’ &c. 

This affair did not pass without 
exciting the attention of Parliament. 
Early in the session of 1816, Mr. 
Brougham moved for a copy of the 
treaty; Lord Castlereagh, after de- 
claring the approval of it on the 
part of the Prince Regent, and the 
reasons of form which had pre- 
vented his acceding to it, opposed 
the motion on the ground that the 
rules of Parliament forbade the 
production of a treaty to which this 
country was not a party. Without at- 
taching too much importance to the 
matter, it cannot be overlooked that 
the observations of the minister 
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on this; occasion were open to more 
than one objection. In the first 
place, it was highly indecent, if not 
absolutely unconstitutional, to make 
allusions to the private opinion of 
the sovereign or his representative, 
whose letter to the allied sovereigns, 
so far from being a thing to boast 
of, was nothing else than an idie 
impertinence. Again, touching the 
argument for the non-production 
of the treaty; it was far from 
satisfactory. There may be many 
occasions in which treaties to which 
this country is not a party may 
involve matters deeply affecting 
its interests; and, therefore, in- 
voking it to diplomatic or military 
action; and in all such cases a true 
knowledge of the contents of the 
treaty by Parliament is essential to 
their deliberations in regard to the 
policy to be pursued. The Bour- 
bon family compact, in the middle 
of the last century, was completely 
a case in point. However, the 
House of Commons, considering, 
probably, that after all, the Holy 
Alliance Treaty was too vague in 
its views to call immediately for 
anything in the nature of action on 
the part of this country, rejected 
Mr. Brougham’s motion by a ma- 
jority of 104 against 30. 

But the new family compact of 
sovereigns was not destined to re- 
main long a dead letter. ‘The ar- 
bitrary and factitious form of artifi- 
cial government set up in Spain 
and Italy, began already to give 
way before the force of public 
opinion; and the ‘anxious parents’ 
of European society found them- 
selves called upon to intervene to 
repress the vain aspirations of their 
children for liberal institutions, 
and the privilege of breathing in 
an atmosphere of freedom. Of the 
spirit in which the new European 
code was to be interpreted we may 
judge from some of the preliminary 
announcements put forth on autho- 
rity at this period. 

The Berlin Gazette of December 
19, 1820, contained an official para- 
graph, declaring that, ‘ the monar- 
chical principle rejects every in- 
stitution which is not determined 
upon, and accomplished by, the 
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monarch 
will.’ 
abstract principle, but its immediate 
consequences, as calling into opera- 
tion the rights of the sovereigns, 
parties to the Holy Alliance, is ex- 
plained in a circular note of the 
Courts of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, dated only a few days pre- 
viously (December 8th), to the 
cifect, that ‘the allied powers excer- 
cise an undoubted right when they 
consider of measures of precaution 
against states in which the over- 
throw of the Government, effected 
by rebellion, even considered as an 
example, may give occasion for a 
hostile action.’ And this is shortly 
afterwards followed by the Austrian 
declaration, in the case of Naples 
(February, 1821), setting forth that 
‘a spirit of discontent and bitter- 
ness, a disposition hostile to their 
Government, and a passionate desire 
of political innovation’ existing 
‘amongst all classes of people,’ in a 
foreign nation, is as ‘a sect working 
in the dark; and the changes which 
result from it ‘arevolt; that institu- 
tions sanctioned by a national par- 
liament are ‘no less in contradiction 
to the character than the wants’ 
of such nations; and that the allied 
powers have a right ‘ to put an end 


himself of his own free 


by a common effort to the result of 


such changes.’ Later still the cir- 
cular of the sovereigns assembled 
at the Congress of Laybach, pro- 
nounced that ‘useful or necessary 
changes in the legislation, and in 
the administration of states, ought 
only to emanate from the free will 
and the intelligent and well-weighed 
convictions of those whom God had 
rendered responsible for power ;’ 
and declared ‘that in respecting 
the rights and independence of all 
legitimate power, they regard as 
legally null, and as disavowed by 
principles which constitute the 
public law of Europe, all pretended 


upon, 
at the Spanish people ? 
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reforms brought about by revolt or 
open hostility.* * 

So much for words. The first 
act of the Holy A!liance was the 
arbitrary dissolution of the Polish 
Diet (September 28, 1820), because 
it would not voluntarily abdicate 
its deliberative authority. The 
next was the treaty to oppose and 
suppress the revolution in Naples, 
to which end an Austrian army was 
to be placed, in the name of the 
three powers, at the disposition of 
the King of the Two Sicilies for 
three years, in the same manner, 
and on the same conditions, as 
France had been occupied by the 
army under the Duke of Welling- 
ton. 

No one can deny that these doe- 
trines and these proceedings wer 
strictly in accordance with the spirit 
in which the Holy Alliance was 
conceived, and of which the Prince 
Regent had so warmly expressed 
his approval. Yet England stood 
aloof from them, and refused to 
join in them. Lord Castlereagh, in 
a circular addressed to the foreign 
Courts (19 January, 1821), declined 
taking part in them, as they were 
‘ diametrically opposed to the fun- 
damental laws of Great Britain; 
and going on to say that ‘the Go- 
vernment of the King consilers 
that the adoption of these pringéples 
would inevitably sanction, and 
might in the end lead to, on th 
part of sovere igns less benevolent, an 
intervention in the interior affairs 
of states much more frequent and 
more extended than that which, he 
is convinced, the august personages 
have the intention to employ, or 
which can be reconciled with gene- 
ral interests, or with the real autho- 
rity and. dignity of independent 
sovereigns. The truth and sound- 
ness of these views cannot be de 
nied; the only pity is that they 
had been lost sight of in the policy 


* Earl Russell, in the introduction to his Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from the 
Peace 


intervention in the internal affairs of states is based, pointing as he does to difficulties in 
the way of their practice, originating out of the uncertainty of having correct data to work 


of Utrecht, seems almost to admit the principle upon which this pretence at foreiga 


He says, ‘ How is a sovereign at St, Petersburg to know the grievances and wants 
How is he to know where the administration of justice is defective, 


and what is the appropriate remedy ? How is he to adjust the time and the circumstances, 


the propitious moment, and the due quantity of reform ? 


Sut even if he could be endowed 


With this superhuman knowledge, what obliges the King of Spain to listen to him? 
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of England during all the preceding 
five -and-twenty years.* 

France, also, did not take any 
part in these attacks against the 
liberties of the Neapolitan people ; 
not, perhaps, on account of any 
scruples on the score of justice or 
public morality; for certain it is, 
that very shortly afterwards, she 
was engaged in similar operations 
on her own account in Spain. 

The proceedings of the Congress 
of Verona, which preceded that 
event, and at which England was 
represented by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, showed how much this 
country had already lost ground in 
the opinion of the despotic powers, 
for whom, under a mistaken policy, 
she had lavished so much blood and 
ireasure. ‘This was sufficiently 
illustrated by the manner in which 
the Duke of Wellington’s memorial 
on the Slave-trade—our one costly 
hobby of thirty years’ duration— 
was received, and the comments 
made upon it by Chateaubriand, 
which betrayed the most paltry 
feelings of jealousy, and attributed 
to us the most selfish and unworthy 
motives. 


This memorial [he says], artfully de- 
ploring the misery of the blacks, concealed 
under _ crounded complaints three un- 
reasonable pretensions :—z. The right of 
Visiting and inspecting vessels; 2. The 
right of assimilating the slave-trade to 
piracy, in order to attack with impunity 
all the navies in the world ; 3. The right 
of interdic ting the sale of articles produced 
in European colonies cultivated by slave 
labour, that is to say, the exclusive privi- 
lege of substituting for this merchandise the 
productions of In lia and Great Britain, 


But there was another grievance 
ae and “yankling 
in the very heart of an ambitious 
nationality—not to be appeased by 
the softest words of diplomacy. In 
a to France her ancient line 

f kings, we had done a wrong, 
offered an insult rather than con- 
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ferred a benefit. In reseating the 
Bourbons on the throne of France— 
France reduced to her normal 
boundaries, France of 1793, not of 
1813—we had placed them in a 
difficulty for which they did not 
thank us. Their people scowled 
upon them as the nominees of 
foreign dictators; scowled and 
pointed to their ‘ natural frontiers,’ 
which their armies, now unem- 
ployed, were burning to reconquer. 
M. de Chateaubriand honestly de- 
scribes these feelings, which, as will 
afterwards be seen, were not to be 
for ever pent up without an attempt 
made to realize them. In his me- 
mois on the Congress pf Verona, 
this fervid Frenchman thus ex- 
presses himself :— 


Ever since the restoration, we [that is 
Montmorency, Villele, and himself] had 
been constantly absorbed by two feelings, 
namely, horror inspired by the treaties of 
Vienna, and the wish to join to the Bour- 
bons an army capable of defending the 
throne, and emancipating France....... 
Why did the reign of Louis XV. sink so 
low in contemporary estimation? Why 
did it give birth to systems of philosophy 
which brought about the destruction of 
royalty? Because, with the exception of 
the battle of Fontenoy, and a few triumphs 
at Quebec, France suffered an uninterrupted 
series of humiliations. If the imbecilities 
of Louis XV. and the dismemberment of 
Poland were visited on the head of Louis 
XVI., what might not be feared for Louis 
XVIII., and Charles X., after the humil- 
iating treaties of Vienna ? 


At length an opportunity oc- 
curred of giving vent to this rank- 
ling feeling of mingled ambition 
and jealousy; but upon pretences, 
as must be admitted, very dispro- 
portionate in magnitude to the 
operations based upon them. The 
French expedition to Algiers, early 
in 1830, undertaken ostensibly for 
the mere purpose of resenting an 
insult offered to a consul, was 
framed upon a scale so extensive, 


* Cobbett, in a long r letter addressed to M. de Chateaubriand, on his speech delivered 
in the Chambers on the 23rd February, 1823, in justification of the anti-revolutionary 
expedition to Spain, and which is reprinted with much satisfaction:by that statesman in his 


account of the Congress of Verona, says :—* You rest, 


and very “justly rest, upon the 


principles promulg rated by the English Government at the outset of the war of 1793- 
The reference which you make to a passage in the King of England’s declaration of the 
19th of October, 17 793; that refi ‘rence goes completely to a justifi ication of the French 


Government in the present case,’ 
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with such ostentatious parade, and at 
the same time with such an amount 
of secresy and reserve, as to excite 
great uneasiness in England. A long 
correspondence took place between 
Lord Aberdeen and Prince Polignac 
on the subject, in the course of which 
the latter, after considerable hesita- 
tion and evasion, gave assurances, 
which as far as words went might 
be considered satisfactory and more 
especially in the assurance that it 
was not intended by the French 
Government to make any permanent 
settlement, or conquest of the 
country. M. Louis Blanc, on the 
other hand, in his Dix Ans de Louis 
Philippe, makes an extraordinary 
assertion (which is quoted by 
Alison), to the effect that this ex- 
pedition was the first of a series of 
measures intended to revive the 
mnilitary spirit of the French nation, 
and which was to be followed up 
by an advance on the Rhine, swal- 
lowing up Belgium on the way; and 
that there was a secret agreement 
between France and Russia, by 
which the latter was to support 
France in these projects, whilst 
France was to return the compli- 
ment by facilitating the advance of 
Russia to Constantinople; and, 
finally, that Holland and Prussia 
were to be indemnified by dividing 
Hanover between them. He adds 
that it was a knowledge of this con- 
spiracy which occasioned the strong 
remonstrances which had been ut- 
tered by England against the occu- 
pation of Algiers, and the prompt 
recognition of Louis Philippe, after 
the revolution of July, by the Wel- 
lington ministry.* 

Many discussions took place from 
time to time in the French Cham- 
bers on the subject of this oecupa- 
tion, which was unpopular with the 
opposition. In the course of one 
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of these debates, in 1834, M. Dupin 
said that, ‘Marshal Soult felt it 
necessary to declare, in the name of 
the Government, that no intention 
of giving up Algeria either was, or 
ever had been entertained. Yet it 
was indisputable that both before 
and after the revolution of 1830, 
and by the ministers of Louis 
Philippe after that event, positive 
assurances had been given to 
the British Government that no 
permanent settlement was contem- 
plated.’ 

This case is only one more illus- 
tration of the absurdity of seeking 
to wrest promises from a state as to 
its future conduct, the fulfilment of 
which may be contrary to its in- 
terests or wishes. The affair, at a 
later period, was brought to a 
ludicrous conclusion, when in the 
end of along and voluminous corre- 
spondence between the British and 
French ministers, the latter, in reply 
to an eloquent and irresistible de- 
spatch, simply stated that he should 
continue to act in the sense of his 
duty towards his king and nation 
‘just as if his excellency’s despatel 
had not been written, 

Before advancing further in our 
hurried retrospect of diplomatic 
history, we will treat of the im- 
portant question of the ratification 
of treaties, and how far unratified 
treaties are binding in their entirety, 
or may be open to modification. 
We think, as the result, it will be 
found that the statement made by 
Lord Palmerston to Mr. Horsman, 
in May last, in reference to the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, imply- 
ing that to submit any engagements 
of the kind to Parliament before 
their ratification, would be prac- 
tically of no consequence, as their 
ratification in their integrity would, 
according to the rules of practice, 


* Sir A. Alison says,— In England, indeed, it could not be doubted how the change 


would be received. 


The child of revolution, her government could not disclaim revolution ; 


passionately enamoured of liberty, her people could never regard with indifference a people 


who had drawn the sword in defence of freedom. 


This had uniformly been her policy: 


she had never intervened in any instance to put down free institutions in any country in 


the world. 


Happy would it have been for her if she had never intervened on the other 
side to lend her aid to the cause of revolution,’ 


Without discussing the spirit in which 


this passage is written, we would simply suggest whether its pretented assertions of fact, 
particularly that marked in italics, is consistent with the conduct of the English Govern- 


ment in the long French war, 
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follow as a matter of course, does 
not hold good either in point of 
principle or practice. 

It is undoubtedly true that very 
generally what is agreed to in 
preliminary treaties is carried out, 
in principle at least, in the final 
treaty; but they are not always 
textually the same act, nor their 
ratification a mere matter of form. 
In general the ratification will not 
be refused upon other grounds 
than that the plenipotentiary has 
acted without jinstructions, or ‘in 
contravention of them, except under 
very peculiar and urgent “circum- 
stances. At the same time the 
instances of non-ratification of trea- 
ties upon various grounds are not 
rare. Before mentioning some of 
them, it may be well to set out what 
is said on the subject by some of 
our best-accredited authorities. 
Martens, in his Law of Nations, 
says :— 

When the negotiators have come to an 
agreement on the points which are to serve 
as the basis of a treaty of peace, and there 
remains certain difficulties to bedone away, 
which are never of importance enough to 
induce the parties to continue or renew the 
war, preliminary treaties are generally 
formed, These treaties differ as to their 
form, Sometimes they are mere minutes, 
and sometimes they have all the clauses 
usually found in formal treaties. In general, 
when signed and ratitied, they are obligatory, 
even betore the definitive treaty is concluded, 
and remain so if the definitive treaty should 
uot be concluded, unless it have been other- 
wise agreed on. When the preliminary 
treaty is concluded, then the parties continue 
to negotiate on the points that remain un- 
settled in order to conclude and ratify the 
definitive treaty. 

The Treaty of Amiens, the pre- 
liminaries of which, as has already 
been stated, were laid before Par- 
liament, and discussed by them, is a 
striking case in illustration of these 
remarks. ‘The preliminaries of this 
treaty were signed in London by 
Lord Hawkesworth and M. Otto, on 
behalf of England and France, re- 
spectively ; the definitive treaty was 
negotiated at Amiens, where Lord 
Cornwallis and Joseph Buonaparte 
were the plenipotentiaries. There 
were many considerable departures 
from the terms of the preliminary 
treaty, in the definitive treaty. For 
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instance, in regard to Malta, the pre- 
liminaries provided that it should 
be restored to the Knights of St. 
John, and placed under the gua- 
rantee and protection of a third 
power, to be agreed upon and fixed 
in the definitive treaty; in the 
definitive treaty it was, with Gozo 
and Comins, placed under the pro- 
tection and guarantee of France, 
Great Britain, Austria, Spain, Russia, 
and Prussia; and a provision added 
that the ports should be open to all 
nations. In the preliminaries, with 
respect to the islands of Trinidad 
and Ceylon, it was stated that Eng- 
land reserved to herself not to give 
them up; in the definitive treaty, 
Spain and the Batavian republic, 
which were not represented at the 
preliminary negotiations in London, 
severally formally ceded those pos- 
sessions. There were also several 
modifications made in what related 
to the restitutions to be made to 
Portugal, the payment of charges 
incurred on account of prisoners on 
either side, &c. Besides all this, 
there was an additional article in- 
serted, stipulating for the indemni- 
fication of the House of Orange for 
losses which they had sustained, 
and another declaring the treaty 
common to the Sublime Porte, who 
accordingly sent in his adhesion to 
it on the 13th of May, 1802. After 
this, it would be vain to argue that 
the opinion of Parliament expressed 
upon the subject of preliminary 
treaties, in due time submitted to 
it, would be of no practical avail 
in leading to a revision and altera- 
tion of its conditions. 

Upon the authority by which 
treaties are ratified, we will now 
quote a passage from’ Count de 
Garden, although we cannot concur 
in what he states in the opening 
sentence as to the old practice in 
these matters, which is inconsistent 
with what we have shown to have 
been the case, not only in England, 
but in all the countries of Lurope 
down to a comparatively recent 
period. Count de Garden, in com- 
mon with many experienced and 
able diplomatists, appears to go no 
further back in research for prece- 
dents than the period over which 
his own practice . has extended. 
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However, on the whole, the passage 
is important, and substantially sup- 
ports the principle which we have 
endeavoured to advocate. Tt 
follows :— 


IS as 


From the earliest time in monarchies, 
the right of ratifying treaties has been 
regarded as an exclusive prerogative of the 
throne; but since the new era of represen- 
tative government, a system has been es- 
tablished which consists in counter-balancing 
that power by the legitimate influence which 
belongs to other powers over the aflairs of 
the country. One word in an address 
moved by the Chambers, the refusal of 
supplies, the impeachment (mise en accusa- 
tions) of ministers, are amongst the effica- 
cious means of causing negotiations repug- 
nant to the will of the people to be annulled. 


We have an important case in 
which one of the parties refused to 
ratify a transaction duly executed 
by its accredited ministers, unless 
with modifications, in the Conven- 
tion of Paris of the 30th September, 
1800, between the French Republic 
and the United States. The differ- 
ences between the two republics, 
which this transaction was intended 
to terminate, were occasioned by 
the Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and 
Navigation, between Great Britain 
and the United States, signed 19th 
November, 1794, which the French 
considered to be in violation of the 
spirit of the Treaty of Commerce, 
Navigation, and Neutrality, between 
France and the United States, with 
mutual guarantees, signed Febru- 
ary, 1778, and the Convention rela- 
ting the consular arrangements, 
signed by the same parties in 
November, 1788. In consequence of 
a declamatory law of the French 
legislature, dated 18th January, 1798, 
that the quality of neutrality or 
of enmity of a vessel, should be 
determined by its cargo, the United 
States Congress, in July following, 
passed an act declaring that the 
Treaty of 1778, and the Convention 
of 1788, were no longer binding as 
regarded them. In this proceeding 
it is pretty certain that the United 
States were guided by a selfish 
motive; inasmuch as the advantages 
of the French guarantee and pro- 
mise of sueccour accorded in the 
infancy of their republic by the 
Treaty of 1778, being no longer in 
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their opinion needed, they sought 
now only to take advantage of the 
oceasion to deprive France of cer- 
tain reciprocal advantages conceded 
by the same treaty. In the course 
of the negotiations tending to the 
Convention of the 30th Sept., 
1800, the French Government re- 
fused to recognize the act of the 
United States Congress of July, 
1798; contending that it was not in 
the power of one party to a treaty, 
by a mere declaration of his will, 
to disengage himself from a mutual 
obligation; that a treaty between 
two powers can only be broken by a 
declaration of war; and that no 
such declaration had been made, the 
letters of marque accorded by the 
President not amounting to one; 
and the said President, indeed, not 
having the authority to declare war. 
The plenipotentiaries of the United 
States, however, declared that their 
instructions did not permit them to 
yield upon a question of interna- 
tional law of such importance ; and 
in this dilemma the second article 
of the Convention was so framed 
as to leave all questions possible to 
arise under the acts of 1778 and 
1788 open, and untouched; provid- 
ing further that ‘the parties would 
negotiate upon these matters at a 
convenient time,’ pending which, 
‘the said Treaty and Convention 
would be of no effect; the relations 
of the two countries being regulated 
as follows,’ &e. 

The President of the United 
States refused to ratify this Conven- 
tion, unless a clause was inserted 
limiting its operation to eight 
years, and the second article were 
altogether omitted; and to these 
demands the French Government 
was obliged to yield; the First 
Consul only taking the precaution 
to add a proviso that by the omis- 
sion of this article ‘ it was to be well 
understood that the two countries 
renounced respectively the preten- 
sions which were the subject of the 
said article ;’ and that henceforward 
the French Government would not 
entertain any claim on the part of 
Americans for vessels illegally 
captured by French privateers. The 
ratification of President Adams to 
this Convention was given on the 
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isth February, 1801, and the ac- 
ceptance of the French First Consul 
announced on the 31st Julyfollowing. 
[t would seem that even after this, 
the French waited to see the effect 
which the added proviso would 
produce in America before finally 
concluding the act, as the Conven- 
tion was not sanctioned by the Corps 
Legislatif until the 6th December, 
18ol. 

A remarkable instance of the 
repudiation of a treaty, after signa- 
ture by all the parties, but previous 
to ratification, and of the motives 
which may actuate such conduct, 
occurred only some twenty years 
ago in the case of the treaty be- 
tween the five great powers for the 
better suppression of the slave- 
trade, originally drawn up in 1838, 
but which, for various reasons, re- 
mained during three years unexe- 
cuted. This treaty was at length, 
in 1841, brought pressingly on tho 
tupis by Lord Palmerston, and the 
story of the subsequent negotiations 
inregard to it are singularly instrue- 
tive, both as illustrating the secret 
motives which sometimes actuate 
courts or ministers in such transac- 
tions—motives often altogether apart 
from the merits of the ease itself; 
and the recognition of the principle 
for which we have already con- 
tended, of the rightful interposition 
of legislative control over such 
matters. Weare content to takethe 
particulars of this case as stated by 
M. Guizot, at that time at the head of 
the French ministry, in his recently 
published Mémoires pour servir a 
Pilistoire de mons Ti Mps 3 only re- 
marking, en passant, that the edify- 
ing candour with which he details 
the disingenuous shifts and expedi- 
ents to which he had resort to 
mystify his policy, and conceal his 
true motives in the transaction, 
afiords but an unfavourable view of 
the standard of morality which he 
seems to consider should regulate 
the conduct of statesmen in inter- 
national arrangements. 

This venerable and highly re- 
spected minister tells us, that when 
in July, 1841, M. de Bourqueney, the 
French minister at the Court of St. 
James's, reported to him that Lord 
Palmerston had pressed for the com- 
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pletion of this treaty, he wrote to 
him in reply, instructing him to 
evade and delay compliance with 
this request, not on any grounds 
having reference to the particular 
question, but in retaliation for ctr- 
tain wrongs or offences experienced 
by him at the hands of the British 
Foreign Secretary. ‘J’ui trois 
griofs contre Lord Palmerston, he 
writes ;—two of them are the un- 
friendly procedure (mauvais procédé) 
of the noble lord towards the new 
French Cabinet, and himself (‘e 
enver's mot,’) in a certain despatch of 
his lordship, dated November 2, 
1840, and a hustings speech deli- 
vered at Tiverton in June, 1841, re- 
flecting severely upon the conduct 
of the French in Algiers; the third 
was the disinclination manifested by 
the noble lord to entertain a propo- 
sition made in April preceding, for 
an action in concert with France, for 
re-establishing peace between Bue- 
nos Ayres and Montevideo. Those 
‘eriefs’ which he admits he has 
not thought proper to candidly 
avow to Lord Palmerston, still ran- 
kle in his breast; and their existence, 
he argues,—‘ me dispense de tout em- 
pressement, de tout acte de bien- 
ve illance surérogatoire ; ce la me com- 
mande méme quelque froideur” And 
he then calls upon the French 
representative to adopt a certain 
dignified reserve towards’ the 
English Foreign Secretary, an atti- 
tude, he tells us, which is very well 
suited the ‘judicieuse finesse de son 
esprit, wae, 

M. de Bourqueney acted in true 
diplomatic spirit up to these in- 
structions, if, indeed, he did not 
surpass them in the duplicity which 
he displayed in his conduct towards 
our Foreign Secretary. In his reply 
to M. Guizot he ‘speaks with calm 
exultation of the manner in which, 
in an interview with Lord Palmer- 
ston, he had laboured to mystify 
the affair, by insinuating ‘some 
vague considerations as to the 
minute examination which the de- 
tails of the Convention would de- 
mand; but he adds, dryly enough, 
‘Lord Palmerston listened to me; 
but I did not convince him? in 
other words, the experienced diplo- 
matist of Downing-street saw 
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through his man, and did not be- 
lieve a word he said. M. Guizot, 
in his rejoinder, applauds his re- 
presentative and tool for having 
concealed his ‘true motives,’ and 
thus ‘eluded the situation ;’ and 
afterwards, in conversation, himself 
reveals the whole cause of quarrel 
to Mr. Bulwer, at Paris. The result 
is a most flattering amende from 
Downing-street, in the course of 
which M. Guizot’s talents, character, 
and philosophic views are lauded 
to the skies; which affords grati- 
fying material for a page in the 
Mémoires pour Servir, &c.; but still, 
though the man is appeased, the 
minister is not roused to a sense of 
his public duty; and, on the 19th 
August, M. de Bourqueney conveys 
to Lord Palmerston the official re- 
fusal of the French Government to 
sign the long-discussed treaty. 

Two months afterwards a change 
of Government takes place, Lord 
Aberdeen succeeding Lord Palmer- 
ston in the Foreign Office; and 
now, all grounds of personal objec- 
tion being removed, M. Guizot in- 
structed M. de Sainte-Aulaire to 
inform the English Secretary, in 
reply to his inquiry, that he was 
prepared to sign the Slave-trade 
Treaty forthwith (tout de suite), 
Accordingly, as M. Guizot goes on 
to say, ‘ with the approval of the 
King and of the Council, I without 
hesitation authorized the signature 
of the new treaty; it was signed on 
the 2oth December, 1841, and the 
exchange of ratifications was fixed 
for the 19th of February follow- 
ing.’ 

But before the expiry of the 
stipulated two months a new ele- 
ment was introduced into the affair. 
The treaty excited the jealousy of 
the French Chambers, where, after 
a warm debate, an amendment was 
carried almost unanimously, in the 
sense of defending the interests of 
commerce and the independence of 
the national flag. In compliance 
with this amendment, M. Guizot 
tells us that he ‘resolved to post- 
pone the ratification of the treaty of 
the 2oth December, 1841, and to 
demand certain modifications in it, 
which should render it acceptable 
to the Chambers, ‘or to annul it;’ 
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adding, ‘the King and Council 
adopted my Views.’ Lord Aberdeen 
refused to admit of the proposed 
modifications, and expressed himself 
much astonished and disappointed 
at the departure of the French 
Government from its engagements, 
But M. Guizot, as he informs ,his 
colleague in London, had already 
put himself in communication with 
the Courts of Vienna, Berlin, and 
Petersburg, which he succeeded in 
putting ‘aw courant; and the con- 
sequence was, that being left alone 
and unsupported by a single party 
to the transaction, England had to 
put up with the affront, and the 
treaty fell to the ground. 

M. Guizot attempts to justify the 
repudiation by his Court of its en- 
gagements in this case, upon the 
ground that the full powers given 
to M. de Sainte Aulaire to sign this 
treaty contained the expression, 
‘sous réserves de nos ratifications’ 
He argues, ‘We were, therefore, 
not only upon general principles, 
but of special and strict right, fully 
authorized to give or not to give 
a ratification thus beforehand re- 
served. I reminded M. de Sainte- 
Aulaire of this passage, and trans- 
mitted to him at the same time the 
modifications which we required to 
have made in the treaty, as ab- 
solutely necessary to enable us to 
ratify it.’ 

We are sorry to find a man who 
has occupied the high position M. 
Guizot has done, putting forth such 
an argument, and supporting it as 
he has. In the first place, the 
passage in the ‘full powers’ relied 
upon by him is not fully nor ac- 
curately quoted in the above state- 
ment. The entire passage, which 
we copy from the pieces historiques 
given in the Appendix to his book, 
runs as follows :— 


Promising, on the faith and word of a 
king, to hold as agreeable, to accomplish and 
execute punctually, all that our said pleni- 
potentiary shall stipulate and sign in our 
name, in virtue of the present full powers, 
without ever contravening them, or per- 
mitting them to be contravened for any 
cause or in any manner whatever ; with the 
reserve of our letters of ratification which 
we will cause to be delivered in good and 
proper form to be exchanged after the 
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interval which shall be agreed upon, In 
faith of which we have catised our seals to 
be affixed to these presents, 


This document is dated 20th 
November, 1841, when the terms of 
the treaty had been already fully 
agreed upon, and nothing remained 
but to sign it, which, in virtue of 
his authority, M. de Sainte-Aulaire 
did on the 2oth of the ensuing month. 

The whole of this transaction is 
the less creditable to M. Guizot, in- 
asmuch as it appears, from a letter 
of his to Count Flahaut at Vienna, 
dated 27th Sept., 1842, that he had 
never any intention of ratifying the 
treaty, even if the modifications he 
had insisted upon had been agreed to; 
the real object throughout being to 
give the French ministry ‘ the 
chances which might turn up in 
time (chances des temps), and of a 
new negotiation.’ Never disputing 
the principle upon which he de- 
ferred to the strongly expressed 
opinion of the Chambers and of the 
country, we only blame him for 
basing the defence of his conduct 
upon a piece of special pleading as 
to the terms of the ‘full powers’ 
given to the French plenipotentiary, 
which at best must be looked upon 
asan evasion. Powers given to ne- 
gotiators are either full powers or 
limited powers, the former being 
most usual, the latter quite excep- 
tional, in modern practice. Fur- 
thermore the powers of the French 
hegotiator in this case were iden- 
tical in spirit, if not exactly in form 
of words, with all others which we 
recollect to have met with, and they 
were looked upon as full powers by 
theother plenipotentiaries; and if the 
French government had purposely 
introduced some verbal discrepancy, 
in order to enable them to avoid the 
engagements their plenipotentiary 
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made in their name, it was little 
creditable to them. Upon the sub- 
ject of ‘ powers,’ De Wicquefort says: 
—‘ Powers are not so necessary as 
regards the minister who bears them 
as in respect of those who have to 
treat with him, and to whom it is 
essential to be assured that that 
which they shall negotiate and treat 
of with the plenipotentiaries shall 
be accepted and ratified.’ And fur- 
ther on he says:—‘ It is true that 
the Prince may reserve to himself 
in the powers the faculty of ratify- 
ing; but in such case the powers 
are not full powers, which are only 
those in which ratification is spoken 
of as an ordinary matter, which 
gives the last formality to a treaty.’ 
He tells us further, that in the case 
of limited powers, with ratification 
reserved, the negotiator ‘ will not be 
able to sign the treaty, unless he be 
provided with more express orders 
than those contained in his first 
powers.’ 

In considering these statements, 
however, it should be borne in mind 
that De Wicquefort wrote at a period 
when the innovation of prerogative 
in state affairs had become esta- 
blished, on the continent at least, 
through the suppression of all re- 
presentative bodies ; and, upon the 
whole, we think the principle will 
be accepted as stated by Count de 
Garden, that a consultative authority 
is recognized in parliaments, the 
exercise of which may justify a so- 
vereign and his ministers in de- 
manding the modification of preli- 
minaries, or even in utterly repu- 
diating them, as unsatisfactory to 
the will, or contrary to the interests 
of the nation. When a money vote 
is necessary to give effect to a treaty, 
the authority of Parliament is ob- 
viously of the first importance. 
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IMOGEN IN SHAKSPEARE AND IN SCULPTURE. 


N the North Court of the Kensing- 

ton Museum there might recently 
have been found several whole-length 
statues, which were sent in competi- 
tion for a prize of £600, offered by 
the Art-Union of London. With 
one exception these works are life- 
size, they are all in plaster, and it 
is intended to execute the chosen 
one in marble. As we presume an 
allowance will be made to the suc- 
cessful sculptor for the block of 
marble to be used in the execution 
of his work, the prize of £600, 
taking into consideration the accom- 
panying notoriety of a success, is 
such as would be a fair, though by 
no means an excessive, remunera- 
tion for the task, and might be ex- 
pected to attract some of the most 
promising of our young sculptors, 
and nearly all those who are not 
absolutely of the first rank in their 
profession. Several of the best 
artists in marble, disgusted with 
the working of the ‘ lay element’ in 
former cases, will not enter into 
competitions at all. We cannot 
suppose many mere tyros have 
offered their inexperience in such 
a case as this. Thus we expect an 
average. 

If such is really the case, and the 
present is to be taken as a repre- 
sentative collection of English sculp- 
tures, the staple, if not the crown 
of that form of art, it is with no 
small regret and pain that we looked 
from statue to statue, and saw so 
little of promise, so little of per- 
formance, so little even of instinct- 
ive comprehension of the subjects 
chosen—this last quality being of 
all others the one that is wanted 
ere a man has any right to call 
himself an artist. If a man has 
not this faculty, this spiritual per- 
ception, what can he have to lead 
him to sculpture, the art which, 
while it depends, probably, more 
than others upon technical power, 
demands more than all the rest the 
presence of a dominant idea, an 
inspiration, or a permeation of the 
producer’s mind with something 
which is to be expressed, or got out 
of himself, and which is not, under 


any circumstances whatever, to be 
found in a block of marble, carve it 
as cunningly as he will? There 
never was a piece of good sculpture 
that was good because it was only 
well wrought. Painting may glow 
for us with a thousand charms of 
colour, or she may glorify herself 
with subtleties of composition, with 
deeply-reasoned chiaroscuro, or with 
humours of by-play. Even mecha- 
nically delicate finish will delight 
us in painting—and rightly so. 
Although there be not coherence 
of two ideas in the whole work, we 
may find it possible to applaud. 
Although—as in some of Murillo’s 
pictures—the instinct may be vul- 
gar, or—as in certain Dutch paint- 
ings—disgusting, yet Painting will 
vindicate her right to praise for the 
various technical excellences, or 
any one of them—so large is her 
scope, and so liberal our delight in 
her. Moreover, pictorial art may 
have all these together, and have 
nothing of the heroic quality to 
raise it to the highest level. There 
are hundreds of pictures that are 
admirable, and yet wholly innocent 
of that epic elevation which is the 
essential aim of Sculpture, without 
succeeding in which she is nought. 
If a sculptor has not his mind filled 
with the thing he has to do, what 
is he? 

Let us inquire whether some of 
these Art-Union works fairly sug- 
gest an independent idea of the 
artist’s—we will only demand that 
the carver shall have in him, if not 
so much of the poet as to make a 
new thing for us, yet, at any rate, 
what shall suffice for producing an 
illustration of some other men’s 
intellectual creation — something 
wherein we can recognize at least 
a noble intelligence at work. Take 
a subject from Shakspeare, as be- 
ing familiar to us all, and let us be 
content to call for no more on the 
part of the artist than we find in 
every intelligent commentator on 
the works of the dramatist, i.c., the 
power of understanding what the 
writer meant, as the qualification 
for venturing to express a view of 
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such and such a character. We 
will dismiss from our minds all 
question of executive merits or 
demerits, and go at once to the 
thing which has been intended by 
the poet, and which has to be ex- 
pressed in form by the sculptor. 
There were two subjects from 
Shakspeare in the series in ques- 
tion; let us take one: it stands 
first on the sculptural list. Like 
all the others, this model is en- 
tirely anonymous, and so stands on 
its own merits, without personal 
associations of any kind; and all 
we can say on that score is that the 
model is worked, according to the 
character of modern English execu- 
tion, too completely to be the pro- 
duction ofa tyro. ‘Imogen entering 
the Cave’ (No. 1) is the title given 
to this statue. We could hardly 
have a better subject for sculpture ; 
as the art is employed in these 
days there is scope in it for the 
display of tenderness, purity, youth, 
and that sweet nobility which has 
made the loyal woman of Shakspeare 
almost a living presence amongst 
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us. We all know Imogen, and, 
although the stage has not done 
much to help us to a concrete idea 
of her, she is felt to be one valiant, 
yet tender—passionate, yet pure as 
falling snow; she is felt to be noble; 
she is felt to be a very woman: 
above all things pure of heart, and, 
next, clear of head—very far the 
contrary of a doll. 

We will make our ground sure, 
and show that Imogen really was 
such as we have described. As to 
her courage, little need be said, 
except to recall the very act which 
the statue before us purports to 
represent, namely, that she volun- 
tarily went upon a most perilous 
quest of her husband. Our anony- 
mous sculptor’s work shows her, or 
should show her, incurring, even 
now, a great risk. This, however, 
was no sudden flash of enterprize, 
but such as might be looked for 
from one whose first appearance 
promises fortitude. The text thus 
describes that first appearance. 
Taking leave of Posthumus, her 
husband, she says :— 


* You must be gone; 
And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, 
But that there is this jewel in the world, 


That I may see again.’ 

_As well as courage there is infi- 
nite tenderness in these words, and 
in the whole of the scene wherein 


‘ Nay, stay a little: 


they occur. Even after this, bidding 
Posthumus go, she would clasp him 
for the last moment, saying— 


Were you but riding forth to air yourself, 


Such parting were too petty. 


Look here, love ; 


This diamond was my mother’s: take it, heart ; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 


When Imogen is dead.’ 


There is tenderness enough in 
this to render it needless for us to 
quote any more. It seems an ab- 
surd superfluity to cite anything to 
confirm the instinctive recognition 
which we all, in youth, when read- 
ing Cymbcline for the first time, 
attained of Imogen’s purity; but, 
that the character may be tho- 
roughly recalled to the reader, and 
fairly presented to his mind for 
consideration, let it be noted that 
Tachimo, reprobate as he is, never 
for 2 moment, after his first inter- 


view with the lady, dreams of suc- 
cess in his wager. In the seventh 
scene of the first act of the drama, 
when Iachimo comes to Imogen 
with a letter from Posthumus, he 
does indeed tempt her in his coarse 
way by flatteries of herself and de- 
preciation of her husband. Draw- 
ing upon his imagination for a de- 
scription of the course of life led by 
the banished Posthumus in Rome, 
he succeeds only in bringing out 
the utter innocency of Imogen; ex- 
tracting, by way of reply to his 
MM 2 
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narrative of her husband’s sin 
against her, the pathctic sentence— 


‘My lord, I fear, has forgot Britain,’ 


How should I be revenged ? 
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And, again, as the answer to his 
appeal that she should revenge her- 
self, it is evident that she does not un- 
derstand the tempter, for she says— 


* Reveng’d! 
If this be true, 


(As I have such a heart that both mine ears 
Must not in haste abuse,) if this be true, 


How shall I be revenged.’ 


When the meaning of the Italian 
is made clearer, she hears no more, 
but calls Pisanio, the faithful ser- 
vant, to her presence. 

Seeing this experiment a failure, 
Tachimo at once proposes to content 
himself with the mere appearance 
of success, and hits upon the trea- 
chery of concealing himself in the 
trunk, and, under the pretence that 
it contained treasures, gets it car- 
ried to the sleeping-chamber of 
Imogen. It is worth while to note 
that this schemer—who, like most 
of Shakspeare’s Italian rascals, 
seems to do evil rather for the love 
of cunning than actual care for the 
reward it brings—when he emerges 
from his concealment, has no 
thought of the brutal victory which 
Cloten or Tarquin would have 
seized, but deliberately goes on 
with the plan laid down by his 
quick wit, and notes the appear- 


ance of the chamber, the beauty 
of the sleeper, possessing himself 
of evidence enough to satisfy the 
doubts of Posthumus. It is of the 
utmost importance to observe that 
Shakspeare, knowing to what an 
adventure he was about to lead 
Imogen, guards the sanctity of her 
purity even in the words of the 
would-be seducer. Vile as Iachimo 
was, he bends before the chastity of 
the woman then at his mercy as the 
taper’s flame ‘ bows towards her.’ 
In the course of the one speech 
made by Iachimo in this famous 
scene he thrice bears testimony to 
the point, which—as we shall soon 
show—has not presented itself to 
the sculptor whose work we have 
to examine. ‘ Fresh lily!’ he styles 
her. Again, he makes use of a beau- 
tifuland striking image that suggests 
to us most powerfully the character 
of the sleeping princess :— 


*O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 
And be her sense but as a monument, 


Thus in a chapel lying ! 


Further than this double testi- 
mony could go; and, in order that 
there might be no mistake upon 
the subject—so that even ‘the gal- 
lants who sat upon the stage and 
cracked nuts’ while his play was 


going on should see what he meant 
—the dramatist clenches the attest- 
ation of Iachimo by the ‘tag’ at 
the end of his speech. Going to 
the trunk again, he says— 


‘I lodge in fear ; 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here,’ 


Finally, and to cease painting 
this lily, let us seek the words of 
Posthumus himself—act ii., scene 
s, when the evidence of Jachimo 
is laid before him—as to the sort 
of woman Imogen had seemed to 
him, her husband: ‘I thought her,’ 
he says, ‘as chaste as unsunned 
snow.’ Clearly (we are almost 
ashamed that a countryman of 
Shakspeare’s should oblige us to 
insist upon it) there was nothing 


immodest in the appearance of this 
young wife: she ought not to have 
been presented by any sculptor in 
such a manner that the rankest 
thought could cling about her per- 
son. Were she naked as Diana, 
there should be no impudency in 
the figure of Imogen. Unclothed 
as Venus herself—the Roman Ve- 
nus, who always seems to have been 
stripped, and is therefore seldom 
chastely naked—her form would not 
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be one to pry at. She would be 
very far from unveiling as a ballet- 
girl unveils; and it speaks ill for 
the sculptural art of this time that 
any man sufficiently experienced to 
have some technical skill should 
descend to make the semi-nudity 
of Imogen aught but pure. ‘To 
make her nude in any degree is a 
stupidity, considering the particu- 
lar subject which this statue is in- 
tended to represent; but an Imogen 
who has half bared her bosom, and 
who exhibits her legs to mid-thigh, 
is something like a profanation. 
And this (be it remembered) is a 
statue proposed for popular accept- 
ation! ‘This is to falsify Shak- 
speare, to turn to nought all the 
art he had spent in surrounding 
the princess with that chaste atmo- 
sphere to whose influence even 
Tachimo testified, and to degrade 
sculpture to something like the 
level it kept in the time of Louis 
XV., and to make the severest art 
what the ballet is, without its pecu- 
liar apology. 

We have said that Imogen was 
courageous and passionate, and we 
feel she was passionate in a double 
sense. Love armed her with her 
courage, indignation did the rest. 
‘Lhe ruffled dove pecked wildly when 
the king and queen pressed the 
suit of Cloten after Posthumus 
had been removed, and she kept to 
her purpose steadfastly through all 
trials. Her answers to Cloten, 
when the oaf moans and blusters, 
are courteous in the first instance, 
but incisively spirited when he 
will not forbear; and all her con- 
duct in the play is courageous and 
fuil of wit and resource. She foils 
Cloten as a fencer might, and at 
last, being angered, rates him 
soundly, and, as she says, departs 
from her ‘ manners’ in dealing with 
him. If she errs at all, she does 
so in the display of too much spirit, 
amd in having too little of the 
stately lady about her. In no 
sense is she presented to us by 
Shakspeare as a doll or a diffident 
boarding-school girl. 

What is the statue offered to us 
by the sculptor who has ventured 
to deal with Shakspeare’s Imogen 
—that Imogen whom we have 
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shown to have been valiant, yet 
tender, passionate, pure, and quick- 
witted? It is the figure of a girl 
of some sixteen or eighteen years 
of age, wearing sandals on her 
feet, and upon her body a sort of 
dress such as is worn in French 
watering-places by male bathers— 
one much less ‘ decent’ than that 
appropriated by the females, only 
here it is of a thin fabric. This 
garment is fastened round the 
throat, but open over the bust, and 
secured at mid-thigh by a band 
upon each large and voluptuously- 
rounded limb. From this point to 
the feet she is naked. From such 
a treatment one can only infer that 
Imogen, who assumed the disguise 
of a boy’s dress with a very suffi- 
cient motive for secrecy, was foolish 
enough to fancy none could pene- 
trate that disguise, however bare 
her bosom might be left, or how- 
ever much her exuberant limbs 
were displayed: there is, besides, 
no effort at assuming, in her atti- 
tude or her face, the virile character 
essential to her situation. It is 
impossible that this can be Imogen, 
but very possible that a boarding- 
school girl, of not very chaste intel- 
ligence, should display, in this guise, 
her own idea of Imogen at a pos? 
plastique party. The sculptor’s Imo- 
gen has the limbs of a ballet-dancer, 
and much of the demeanour of one: 
her self-consciousness is obvious. 
We have been at this pains to 
point out that Shakspeare drew 
Imogen as a keen-witted woman, 
clearly intending to win our esteem 
for her as such. The sculptor, 
however, begs to differ from Shak- 
speare: he has given his Imogen 
the face of a boarding-school girl in 
veak health, and put the head of 
this valetudinary miss upon what 
might otherwise pass for a woman's 
body. Her forehead retreats, sloping 
at the sides and front; her eyes lack 
whatever vitality and expression 
they could receive in sculpture; the 
brows have no resolution in them ; 
the nose has no decision of form, 
consequently it expresses no energy 
of character. But, of all her fea- 
tures, the mouth—to which, be it 
remembered, the ‘ rubies unpara- 
goned’ pertained—is the feeblest. 
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It is weak in outline, weaker in its 
substance ; the lower lip is under- 
hung, the upper one has that form, 
long ago devised by drawing-mas- 
ters, styled ‘Cupid’s bow,’—an ob- 
ject, of course, no human mouth 
ever resembled. The jaw is narrow, 
the chin, underhung and feeble as 
a baby’s, weakly rounds off the 
face. Such is a sculptor’s Imogen. 

We have discussed this produc- 
tion, not on account of any import- 
ance of its own, nor with a view 
to the strictly artistic or technical 
questions for which it might fur- 
nish a theme. We have discussed 
it because it is a fair representative 
of the feeling and tendencies trace- 
able in a large quantity of modern, 
and especially of British sculpture ; 
and because the opportunity which 
its subject affords for direct matter- 
of-fact comparison between the idea 
of a character as expressed in the 
original poem, and the idea of the 
same character as expressed in the 
derivative model, is worth using 
for the purpose of testing, distinctly 
and beyond cavil, what that feeling 
and those tendencies amount to. 
We have ascertained that the sculp- 
tural mind, as represented by the 
modeller of Imogen, is in such a 
condition that it cannot lay hold 
upon purity, resolution, or true wo- 
manliness, embodied though these 
qualities may be with the utter- 
most clearness; but that, on the 
contrary, it deviates, naturally and 
as a matter of course, into immo- 
desty, insignificance, and dollish- 
ness,—and, worst of all, does not 
so much as guess that it is devi- 
ating. Sculpture of this order, 
thus tested by what it affects to 
represent, ‘seems measuring the 
height from which it fell” It is 
so like one of Swedenborg’s unre- 
claimed human spirits entering wpon 
the future life, which fancies that it 
is qualified for heaven, that it pre- 
sents a serene, or even a radiant 
aspect, but which, to the senses of 
the angel, for whom essence and ap- 
pearance are identical, looks wrin- 
kled and flabby, and emits an into- 
lerable odour. 

Although our main object is ful- 
filled in the examination of the 
model of Imogen, we may as well 
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add a few words more regarding 
the other works in the same com- 
petitive display. What is most to 
be lamented in their general cha- 
racter is not so much the incom- 
petence of the authors to recognize 
the true bearing of the themes they 
have selected, as the prevalence of a 
sensual feeling that is beneath the 
dignity of sculpture, and appeals to 
the vulgar order of spectators. We 
have already shown how this is 
apparent through the weakness of 
‘ Imogen entering the Cave.’ No. 14 
of this sculptural series is entitled 
‘ Diana Sleeping.’ This is not pro- 
perly Diana, but a large-limbed, 
naked woman, exuberantly as well 
as coarsely developed. ‘ Lurline’ 
(No. 15), by its subject, called for 
less purity of expression, but did 
not call for the expression of mere 
nakedness that has been given by 
the sculptor to this statue. As re- 
gards execution, we refuse to accept 
the rough surface and common 
forms of this work as fit to repre- 
sent the current state even of Bri- 
tish sculptural art. 

‘Samson breaking his Bonds’ 
(No. 8) has the air of a man who 
snaps the packthread of a parcel, 
rather than that of the Jewish hero; 
this is, indeed, a common-sense 
view of the subject, but scarcely 
admits of being expressed in sculp- 
ture. ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ con- 
sidering that the subject does not 
need a vigorous design, we admit 
to be pretty, though it is sadly weak 
in expression, and not very original. 
‘The Spirit of the Storm,’ instead 
of a grand personation of power 
and turbulence, presents a pretty 
girl shuddering in a cloak. ‘A 
Wood-Nymph’ recalls the manner 
of the French sculptor M. Debay, 
and would not be unsatisfactory as 
a garden-statue. ‘ Innocence el- 
treating protection of Justice,’ has 
something that is meant for seve- 
rity of style, and is, so far, com- 
mendable; but it is evident that 
the designer lacks power to make 
his severity dignified. As a gal- 
lery-statue, ‘Summer’ may pass 
muster; there is a freedom in the 
design, and even some character- 
istic expression in the face and atti- 
tude, that are not at all common. 
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‘Rebecca’ is almost as great a cari- 
eature as ‘Lady Macbeth’ A 
‘Pieta’ provokes awkward compari- 
sons with what Michael Angelo 
did; it is, nevertheless, a well- 
meant work. It is also finely felt 
throughout, so far as execution goes. 
We have not seen for many a day 
so much good modeling as the 
limbs and torso of the figure of 
Christ exhibits. Adopting, as was 
right, the simply natural idea of 
the figure of Christ in death, and 
choosing, accordingly, to represent 
ordinary forms, the sculptor has 
been thoroughly consistent in treat- 
ing the figure naturally, not ideally, 
in all its details. 

What is the cause of all these 
failures? It seems to us to be 
(apart from the very important 
question of executive attainment) 
that the artists are for ever, so to 
say, looking over their shoulders to 
learn the effect of their productions 
upon a crowd, the largest they can 
collect. To get together a large 
crowd several of them seem content 
to appeal, not to the common noble 
feelings of our nature, but rather to 
its physical instincts and its pru- 
riency. ‘There are statues naked 
and half-naked, not because the 
subjects require them to be so, but, 
as we observed in speaking of the 
‘Imogen, wilfully, stupidly, and 
immodestly naked—which is quite 
another thing from simple nudity. 

In commenting upon these mo- 
dels, if we have taken our reader 
along with us in what we have said 
of the short-comings of the sculp- 
tors in point of thought, he will 
know what to infer of their execu- 
tive defects, for, in art, all genuinely 
good thought finds its expression in 
execution to correspond. To have 
a good thought to execute is the 
same thing as to be seriously bent 
upon executing it: such thought 
and purpose we naturally find com- 


bined with that delight in work 
which insures satisfactory execu- 
tion. 

The writer of this criticism can 
hardly say he regrets to learn that, 
since it was completed, the statues 
in question have been, for the most 
part, removed from that corner of 
the North Court at the Kensington 
Museum which they occupied when 
he made his examination. Still less 
does he see cause for grief that 
many of the sculptures should have 
been withdrawn from public view, 
in the interval which has elapsed 
since he took up the subject. As, 
however, the figure to which the 
greatest share of the reader’s atten- 
tion is called, remained for some 
months open to inspection in the 
place referred to, and was afterwards 
placed in a.scarcely less conspicuous 
situation, the writer has little rea- 
son to doubt that it was seen by 
many among his readers. Moreover, 
these remarks are directed to the 
end of calling men’s attention to the 
plainest and simplest principles of 
design, and not merely intended 
as an attack upon a particular 
statue. 

If men would ask themselves, ere 
they made up their minds upon the 
character of a work of art, ‘ Does 
this one, or does it not, fairly repre- 
sent its subject to my mind, and do 
I know anything about that sub- 
ject?’ fewer absurd criticisms would 
be uttered. How needful it is that 
some such considerations as the 
above article suggests should be 
urged upon those who profess to 
lead the people in art-matter, may 
be conceived from the fact, as cre- 
dibly related to the author, that this 
very statue of ‘Imogen ’—with all 
its pruriency and its complete lack 
of agreement with the text—was 
within an ace of being chosen for 
reproduction to the ‘ million’ by the 
Art-Union of London. 
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GLIMPSES INTO VILLAGE LIFE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


N most of our village churches 

there is somewhere or other an 
old oak chest, big enough to serve 
for the coffin of a respectable couple, 
with room sometimes to spare for a 
few of the junior members of the 
family—a chest, bound, clamped, 
quoined, and splayed with iron- 
work, and secured by two or three 
locks, the keys of which used at one 
time to be in the custody of the 
incumbent and the churchwardens, 
though the former, or the parish 
clerk, has generally sole possession of 
them now. The chest in question 
used till lately to stand in the chan- 
cel; but modern lights have gener- 
ally discovered that its position there 
is highly indecorous, and it has been 
banished in most cases to the bel- 
fry; though perhaps it may still 
be allowed a corner in some side 
aisle, if the ironwork we spoke of is 
thought sufficiently medieval, or 
worthy to compare with the curves 
and curls which you may see sprawl- 
ing on the church door, imported 
lately from Birmingham, when the 
building was restored after the latest 
prevailing fashion. 

For our own part, we often sigh 
over the destruction or removal of 
things, the antiquity of which (so 
far as it goes) is at least a real an- 
tiquity, for the sake of the archaic 
novelties brought from the Medizval 
Court of the last Exhibition. We 
mourn overthe destruction of monu- 
mental slabs of the seventeenth, and 
even of the eighteenth century, 
now swept away too generally to 
make room for the smart encaustic 
tiles which are thought the indis- 
pensable covering of holy ground. 
And though we profess no love 
whatever for the memory of Laud, 
we are loth to exchange the heavy 
communion rails which witness so 
speakingly, in many of our churches, 
to the success of his crusade against 
uninclosed tables, for those rows of 
pretty blue iron forks, with butterfly 
tops, which, after the proper num- 
ber of steps at the proper intervals 
have been surmounted, stand to 
check the faithful laity in their 
advance along the ‘ sanctuary.’ And 


even that old parish chest—we 
confess that we could wish it 
back again in the chancel. What 
stories it tells of the visits of the 
rector and churchwardens, each 
with key in hand, approaching to 
make the due entries in the parish 
register! What visions it calls up 
of the same churchwardens, with 
their attendant overseers, meet- 
ing in the church on Sundays after 
service, as directed in the Act 43 
Eliz., c. 2., to discuss what must be 
done with Humphrey Robins or 
with Audrey Smith! And as for 
the room it takes, do we not remem- 
ber how it used to be the privileged 
seat of some half-dozen school chil- 
dren on Sundays? and may we not 
reasonably doubt whether _ the 
thoughts it suggested, with its triple 
locks, its inviolable interior, and its 
mysterious contents, were not quiteas 
wholesome as those called up by the 
grotesque monsters, the enigmatical 
symbols, or even the illegible texts 
which orthodoxy spreads before 
the eye of youth during the long 
vacancy of our Anglican service? 
But it is to the mysterious con- 
tents of that old chest which we 
now desire to call attention. There 
lie the earlier volumes of the parish 
register, out of which invaluable 
evidence is often brought to light 
affecting interests which were little 
dreamed of when those dry facts 
were booked. And there, too, un- 
less long neglect has led to their 
destruction, lie the dingy series of 
parish accounts, extending back two 
or three centuries it may be, and 
possibly further still. And whata 
mine of authentic information, 
scarcely procurable from any other 
source, lies in those uncouth account- 
books, were their contents but sifted 
and compared! A long process, in- 
deed, of examination and selection 
is needed before they could be made 
generally available for historical and 
statistical purposes ; but it would be 
a work well worthy of our local anti- 
quarian societies to undertake, and 
nothing perhaps would so service- 
ably illustrate the social condition of 
our rural districts in bygone days. 
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Having recently amused ourselves 
with the examination of the books 
belonging to the seventeenth cen- 
tury in a parish in the midland 
counties, not without dipping ocea- 
sionally into similar series in the 
neighbourhood, we venture to sub- 
mit to our readers a few of our 
excerpts and conclusions, in the 
hope that these will not only prove 
somewhat entertaining and sugges- 
tive, but may induce others also to 
subject to a similar process the mate- 
rials within their reach. We do not 
suppose that the parish we have 
lighted on has any particular claim 
to attention; but we are sure that 
its humble archives serve to illus- 
trate some points which are worth 
noticing, and we should rejoice to 
promote consideration and care for a 
class of documents which are for the 
most part utterly disregarded now. 

Very great men, in their day, 
were those village potentates whose 
records of their own doings we are 
sitting down to decipher—church- 
wardens, overseers, constables, each 
in their several province. Even the 
constables had account-hooks of 
their own, and separate functions 
corresponding with a separate de- 
partment of the State; and all loomed 
larger in the eyes of their neighbours 
than is possible in these days. Cen- 
tralisation had made little progress at 
that time ; and the great authorities 
who stood in the far back-ground did 
but lend greater dignity to the 
lesser powers who were their visible 
and acting representatives. No 
boards of guardians, district regis- 
trars, rural police, paled by their 
near presence and brighter lustre 
the light of the parish luminaries. 
Even vestries were things unknown 
as yet in name, and indeed (except as 
elective bodies) in substance. The 
Oflicials of the little township had 
something of the dignity which sur- 
rounded the justices of the peace, 
and the lord of the manor himself. 
Lhe parish stocks, the parish pound, 
were In full activity ; and for offend- 
ers of higher mark, presentation at 
Quarter Sessions, or in the Bishop’s 
Court, was neither an impossible nor 
a nugatory fate. Each little town- 
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ship was a community of its own, 
armed with powers for its own 
administration, and liable to be 
‘alled to account for neglect of its 
responsibilities. The very aspect of 
the country testified in some mea- 
sure to the social relations that 
existed. The rustic population was 
at that time much more distinctly 
grouped and massed than is now the 
case. The villagers lived in the 
actual villages—the farm-houses 
themselves were in the villages also; 
the ‘lodges,’ so called in the midland, 
which are now scattered over the 
face of the landscape, belonging for 
the most part to a later period of 
enclosures. Few and scanty were 
the hedgerows which stretched 
across the champaign, or mounted 
up the ridges; a cluster of them 
marking the ‘ old enclosures’ round 
the villages themselves, or the plots 
of privileged ‘ pasture’ that lay here 
and there in the hollows. And the 
state of things thus indicated sup- 
plied a still further and more 
powerful bond of sympathy and 
common interests between the in- 
habitants of the township, drawing 
them to their own little centre, and 
giving additional importance to 
their own municipal arrangements. 
For those open lands which formed 
so characteristic a feature of the 
landscape, consisted for the most 
of the common jield of the parish; 
for the occupation of which it was 
necessary to lay down strict rules, 
under the supervision of the local 
authorities; rules and supervision 
which gave an organic unity to the 
township unknown under more 
modern arrangements. 

The common field, The very term 
needs explaining now, though once 
of familiar and universal use. 
Lingering, indeed, till comparatively 
recent times, in some parts of 
England, and more especially in 
the midland, it is already in most 
places a thing of the forgotten past, 
requiring to be defined and illus- 
trated. We have to turn to old 
reports and blue-books, if we wish 
to get a distinct notion of it.* The 


Jield, then, of the township—for thus 


it was simply designated for the 


* ¢ mee 3 ‘ » : 
See especially General Report on Enclosures, Board of Agriculture. London. 


1808. Report of Select Committee of House of Commons on ditto. 


1844.. 
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most part—was open land in the 
joint occupation of the parties who 
had an interest in it; but differing 
as much from the common or waste 
as it did from the enclosures which 
abutted on it. Unlike the former, 
it was tillage land, occupied in dis- 
tinct pareels by the cultivators. 
Unlike the enclosures; it was es- 
sentially copyhold, and subdivided 
only by conventional boundaries, 
those boundaries being also in many 
cases temporary only, and alterable. 
The arrangements for the ‘seve- 
ralty holdings’ in this field varied in 
different localities, according to the 
custom of the country, or regula- 
tions alterable by the parties them- 
selves. In some parts of England 
the inhabitants of the parish (or the 
privileged commoners among them) 
had each a right to a certain quan- 
tity of the common field, but not to 
a definite piece; so that the plan 
sometimes adopted was to take the 
parcels by turns, each occupant 
working his way through the field 
from one end to the other, and then 
beginning again. Sometimes it was 
the rule to draw lots. And in some 
cases the singular custom is men- 
tioned by the Enclosure Commis- 
sioners of allowing the ‘ best man’ 
of the parish to make his choice 
every year what part he would take, 
subject (if his choice were chal- 
lenged) to the obligation of fighting 


Paid to the workmen for hedging & ditching the ditch between F 


It was not to the parish authorities, 
however, strictly so called, that the 
jurisdiction over the common field 
property belonged. This was vested 
in the lord of the manor, and was 
exercised every year in the Manor- 
ial Court, at which the ‘ fieldsmen ’ 
and other similar officers were 
appointed, and before which cases 
seem to have been brought, and 
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for it! In the midland counties, 
however, at any rate, a more pacific 
method prevailed. And the usual 
mode of cultivation there, as we 
learn from the same authorities, was 
to have two crops and a fallow in 
three years’ rotation; cattle and 
flocks being turned in when the 
crops were secured, and allowed in 
the fallow to run freely, the year 
through, over all. Such rotation 
could of course best be managed by 
dividing the field into three equal 
portions; and we find accordingly, 
in the parish we are more particu- 
larly engaged with now, a code of 
regulations minutely specifying 
what was to be the management of 
the corn-field, the bean-field, and 
the fallow-field, each ‘ for the time 
being.’ -Every year ‘ fieldsmen’ are 
appointed to stake out the ground, 
showing where the plough was to 
run, and what baulks were to be left 
between the different occupants, and 
to settle the numerous points of dis- 
pute which were likely to arise ina 
joint tenancy of so many patties. 
And for enforcing the observance of 
necessary rules, constables also, and 
‘thirdboroughs,’ were chosen. The 
public fences by which the whole 
field was protected were kept up 
at the joint expense of the parish. 
Thus in the books before us, the 
churchwardens’ accounts for 1635 
have the following entry :— 
~parish & us. 3 3 0 
offences charged, which would startle 
the steward of the manor and the 
Leet Jury of the Lord’s Court m 
these days as much as it surprises 
ourselves to meet with them 

Here are some extracts from the 
Manorial Rolls of the parish with 
which we are engaged, specifying 
certain misdemeanours alleged, and 
assessing the penalties for them :— 


We present [say the jury of 1682, duly sworn on their homage] we present 
Tho. Creaton senor. for not branding his — according to order, being 


thirty sheep 


It. we present Eliz. Pooley for breaking the si size of ale 
It. we present Rich, Claridge & H. Paine for the like 
It. we present all for neglecting their assize 


It. we present Widow Barford for bringing her mare and fos ils into the field 


before harvest was in. 


Item we present Brookes Wright for driving r against the Herard ‘THerald] 
It. we present Wm. Creaton & John Hi aldweli being constables last year for 


not delivering up their accounts . 


It. we present Will. Creaton for not appearing this day 


. ° . 


° . . . 


&e. &e. &e. 
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And now if we ask what was the 
condition of the labouring poor in 
these country villages, we have at 
least one element of certainty in 
the answer we obtain; and that is, 
the rate of wages. Even partial 
evidence in this case may be confi- 
dently accepted as applicable to a 
whole locality. For the principles 
of Plantagenet and Tudor legisla- 
tion, authoritatively regulating the 
price of labour, still prevailed in 
the seventeenth century. By the 
Statute 1 Jas. L., c. 6, confirming and 
extending former laws, it was 
enacted that the rate of payment 
should be fixed by the magistrates 
at the Quarter Sessions for each 
county, or division of the county; 
and when so fixed should be an- 
nounced by proclamation of the 
sheriff, that all employers and all 
labourers might know and observe 
it. The books which we are examin- 
ing show that there was little, if any 
variation in the rate of wages during 
the whole of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; far less than it would be rea- 
sonable to expect. The regular 
price for field labour for the greater 
part of the century was 6d. per diem 
between Michaelmas and Lady-day, 
and 7d. during the two summer 
quarters. Tradesmen or artisans, 
such as masons, carpenters, and the 
like, earned 1s. Women got 3d. 
for their work ; ‘ boys and wenches,’ 
2/, Even at the end of the cen- 
tury there was but little advance 
upon this payment; a day-labourer’s 
earnings seeming to have risen to 
the last no higher than 8d. When 
we ask what this sum _ repre- 
sented, we have of course a much 
more complicated and variable pro- 
blem to determine. Money at the 
beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury may have gone perhaps three 
umes, or even four times as far as at 
present. Yet even so the condition 
of a man who lived by his labour 
must have been worse on the whole 
than it is now; worse even after we 
have made allowance for the fewer 
wants which he had been brought up 
to feel, and the smaller expectations 
he was accustomed to form. Without 
going minutely into the details of 
this matter, we may remind our read- 
ers that wheaten bread—even with 
Wheat as low as 3s.a bushel—was a 
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luxury quite beyond the reach of the 
poorer classes, who subsisted chiefly 
on rye and barley; and that the 
high price of clothing, and still 
more of fuel, in many parts of 
England, must have left them ex- 
posed to great suffering from cold, 
or demanded from them great powers 
of endurance; besides that the 
enormous fluctuations in the price 
of grain made them liable to many 
cruel uncertainties. Such fluctua- 
tions, inevitable in those days, ought 
of course to have been alleviated by 
a corresponding adjustment of the 
rate of wages; but there is no trace 
in the documents before us of such 
a measure having ever been 
adopted. 

On the other hand, we may cer- 
tainly conclude that a much smaller 
proportion of the village population 
was dependent upon mere labour- 
wages than now. ‘The greater part 
of the householders, in the country 
parishes, held or occupied some por- 
tion of the common field; and those 
who were not in this position lived, 
for the most part, as servants in 
the houses of the farmers and the 
gentry. Young people, in those 
days, did not and could not marry 
and set up for themselves as soon 
as they liked, and whenever they 
pleased, without forethought or pro- 
vision for the future. The law 
strictly forbade and prevented the 
multiplication of houses in country 
places. By the Act 31 Eliz. c. 7 
(1589), which was in full operation 
at the beginning of the following 
century, it was made illegal for any 
one to build a cottage, in agricul- 
tural districts, unless he assigned to 
it at least three acres of land (a 
plain proof of what was thought to 
be the proper position of the rural 
peasantry); and, by the same Act, 
it was strictly forbidden that any 
cottage (existing or to be) should 
have more than one family dwelling 
in it: heavy penalties being attached 
to the breach of either of these regu- 
lations. Englishmen would hardly 
submit to such legislation now; and 
we cannot regret that the days of 
such interference with men’s homes 
and liberties is at an end. But all 
classes must remember that if we 
will have liberty we must take the 
consequences. If we will not submit 
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to restrictions, we have no right to 
advance the corresponding claims. 
If free-born Englishmen will insist 
on being allowed to marry when 
they like, live where they choose, 
do what they please, they must be 
prepared to put up with the difficul- 
ties and distress into which their 
imprudence may bring them. 

‘The very beginning of the century, 
the year 1601, witnessed the passing 
of the famous Poor-law (43 Eliz. c. 2) 
which, though based on the pro- 
visions of former statutes, forms, 
nevertheless, a marked epoch in our 
economical history, and continued, 
with modifications more or less ma- 
terial, to be the law of the land till 
some thirty years ago. We confess 
that we sympathize with Blackstone 
in his admiration for this statute, 
and the principles on which it was 
based. Gross as were the abuses to 
which it led eventually, or (more 
correctly speaking) by which it was 
finally overlaid—particularly those 
which sprang out of the famous 
Berkshire precedent—we may, 
nevertheless, look back with a just 
national pride to its enactment, and 
may be permitted to doubt whether 
the evils which grew out of it can 
be justly ascribed to defects in the 
original design. ~ 

‘The object it aimed at, above all, 
was to find occupation, as well as 
to provide subsistence, for those who 
were unable to procure their own 
livelihood—a class of persons who 
were found to be increasing very 
much with the increase of popula- 
tion in those days, and causing (as 
might be expected) a large amount 
of misery and crime. The charge 
of such matters, in every parish, 
was consigned by the Act to the 
churchwardens, aided by two, three, 
or four overseers of the poor: sub- 
stantial householders, to be elected 
each year by the ratepayers, and 
sworn before the justices of the 
peace. The duty of these officers 
was, first of all, to provide work for 
those who could not obtain it,—pur- 
chasing for that purpose, at the ex- 
pense of the parish, any material 
which they judged best to employ ; 
and, in cases where the person need- 
ing relief was unfit or unable to do 
such work, then to find them neces- 
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sary support out of funds which 
they were empowered to levy. Any 
parish, also, which had not sufficient 
means to provide for its own poor, 
was to be assisted by neighbouring 
parishes, if it could make out a 
satisfactory case for itself before the 
bench of magistrates. 

How this law worked, either at 
first or further on in the century, it 
is, of course, very difficult to say; 
but there is no doubt that it was, 
on the whole, of great practical and 
general benefit. ‘There was, doubt- 
less, a great difference between one 
parish and another in this, as in 
other respects; and it would be a 
great mistake to assert too confi- 
dently, from one or two instances, 
what must have been the state of a 
whole’ neighbourhood. ‘The parish 
with which we are engaged was 
probably, in those days, as after- 
wards, less exposed to poverty and 
difficulty than most of those around 
it. But still it will not be unin- 
teresting to glean what we can from 
the records which it has to show. 

The first thing that strikes one, 
then, in looking over the accounts 
of the churchwardens and overseers, 
from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, is the small amount 
of money raised or expended for the 
relief of the poor. 

Year after year the payments of 
the overseers amount only to a few 
shillings. Once (in 1623) they come 
to no more than 2s. r1d.; a sun 
which seems the more remarkable 
when we find that, for the manage- 
ment of such expenditure, the parish 
thought it necessary or advisable to 
elect four overseers, the largest num- 
ber fixed by the law. Now, what 
are we to think of this? May we 
not hope that the wealthier inhabit- 
ants of the parish agreed together 
not to allow any one who could 
work to fall upon the rates, but 
provided employment suflicient to 
maintain them? And must we not 
conclude, still more certainly, that 
the widows and orphans in the 
parish were maintained, for the most 
part, by their own relations? That 
there were widows then, unable to 
support themselves, is plain and in- 
disputable ; and it seems impossible 
to think anything else but that all 
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such weresupported by their chil- 
dren, their grandchildren, or other 
members of their family, in pursu- 
ance of a natural duty which is far 
too much lost sight of at the present 
time, and which, in some cases, 
hardly seems to occur to those who 
are, probably, quite as well able to 
discharge it as their forefathers in 
the seventeenth century. 

But let it not be supposed that 
the perusal of these parish books 
leaves an impression that the seven- 
teenth century was a golden age. 
Very far from it. The few entries 
that do occur in the books in ques- 
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tion, give one (it must be confessed) 
avery poor notion of parochial li- 
berality. Thus we find, in the 
churchwardens’ accounts for 1606 
(the overscers’ book does not begin 
so early), ‘ Paid to Annis Stiff, being 
in misery, the x. day of Feb., ijs.’ 
And in 1620, the allowance made 
by the overseers to ‘ Dorothy Basse,’ 
and again to ‘ Mowerley & his wife,’ 
when 1 receiving parish ‘relief, is vid. 
weekly. The sums apportioned, 
however, to the various applicants 
were extremely unequal, as will be 
seen from the following  speci- 
mens :— 


1649.—To Wm. Lyne labourer, lame and not able to work, 6d. per wk. (occasionally), 
To John Alibond & his wife & 2 children when they lay sick a fortnet 7s. 
To Widow Lyne & her 4 chiidren 2s, per week. 
To Widow Turlington & her 5 children Is. 


Even to the end of the century, 
6d. per week was the usual allow- 
ance for widows and single persons 
unable to maintain themselves—6d. 
at most: sometimes the allowance 
is as low as 3¢. per week. When 
1s, is allowed to a man, it appears 
to have been for himself and his 
wife. Even in the case of large 
families, where the father was dead 
or removed, the sums allowed seem 
generally sadly insufficient. In one 
instance only we find as much as 4s. 
per week allowed to such a family, 
and that by order of the justices 
(the father being in prison); and 
in this case the overseers seem to 
have thought it too much, and 
record their success, when they 
managed to get the allowance—after 
appeal to the magistrates—reduced 
first to 3s. 6¢/., and finally to 2s. 


Paid to Cicely Umfrey 3 times each . . 
It. pd. to Jane Dunckly for washing of her . 


T 
It. 


tymes the 26 of June . . 
t. pd. for a pair of shoes for Jane Umfrey . 


These families of orphaned chil- 
dren—and illegitimate children also 
—were the principal burden that 
fell upon the parish; and, in some 
years, swell the rates to an 
amount which must, in those 
days, have appeared enormous. 
The latter class of cases is not 
a very agreeable one to dilate 
upon. Instances of it abound in 
the books before us, involving ap- 
pearances before the justices, and 
some of them implying a tragical 
story .which Crabbe might have 
worked up to admiration in his 
Parish Register. But here are some 
entries in 1626, relating to the 
children of one Cicely Humphrey, 
widow, who seems to have been 
fetched back with her children from 
a neighbouring village, upon ‘ order 
taken’ from the magistrates :— 

* . + e + xijd. 
ijd. 


pi. to Jane Dunckly for washing of Cicely Umfrey’ s children at 2 several 


; a 
xijd. 


t. spent when we went before the Justices Sr. W m. Suawdl & Sir Edm. 


Hamden for the children . ° ° 
It. pd. for a locke & staple the same time. 


It. spent before the Justices, and at Quarter Sessions ° ° ° ° 


It. pd. for a pair of shoes for John Umfrey . 


It. pd. for nayles, leather & the mending of their shoes at one tyme the x of 


October . e 


It. pd. for 4 ells of lynen ‘loth which made the boy 2 shirts, & the [wench] 


one smock, which cost xd. an ell . 


It, pd. to Isabel Umfrey for washing of her ‘brother ond. sister the and day 


of December . 


It. pd. to Rich. Kynning for making of the boye & the wench : a coat. the ii 


day of December  s. 2 . > 


xvjc ‘s 
xd, 
xd, 

xijd. 


iiijd. 
iijs. 4d. 
vid. 


° ° e - . xijd, e 
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It. given to the children which olie John of Nobottle gave to them the same 
tyme . . . . . . . + . vid. 
. xijd, 
° . ixd, 


> 


It. pi aid for a pounde of woole & for lyquor & for spinning of it 
It. pd. for knitting of 3 paive of stockings . ° ° 

It. pd. for an ell of cloth to make them a gowne . ° 
It. pd. for a quarter of cloth more of the ell . ° . ° 

It. pd. for a pound of sope, starch, threade & for inckell . . 

It. pd. for ashes for washing of them one year ‘ . ° _ 
It. pd. for an elne & a half of cloth to make Jane [a gown n?] ° ° . 
It. pd. for making of 2 guines & 2 apornes & one smocke & for washing ° 


who died the year after (1627), 
leaving them dependent on AU 
parish. 

The overseers begin with selling 
poor Wm. Dunkley’s cattle—w hich 
he kept (we may “suppose) on the 
different case,—that of the widow common,—and paying his just 
and children of one Wm. Dunkley, debts :— 


Received for three beastes which were Wm. Dunkley’s which were solde for. _viijli. xs. 
It. pd. to John Browne for selling of the beastes . ° ‘ ° ; i xijd. 
It. pd. to John Batlin of which he was indebted to . e ° ° . Xxs, 
It. pd. to [other creditors] ° ; xlvs, 
It. Mary Dunkley had of us for corn and things Ww hich she did owe ‘ vjs. vjd. 
It. she had of us for 3 strikes of barley at xv, jd. the strike ° e iiijs. 
It. she had of us for 15 strikes of corne at xviijd. . ‘ ° « Xxxijs. vjd. 
It, pd. for a paire of shoes for the boy that keeps beastes . . xvjd. 
It. pd. for 2 shirtes for the boys . ° . . . . ° iijs. ijd. 


For the keep of these poor chil- 
dren, whose mother had died mean- 
while, there seems to have been 
paid to a neighbour, at first 2s., 
and then 1s. 6d. a week. 

Here is another and somewhat 


It. given Mary Dunkley at one tyme . ° E iiijs, 
It. pd. for 3 yds. & a half of cloth to make the w ench some 'e clothes ° 108, 


It. pd. for 2 


of lining. ° 


yds, & 2 of cloth to make the _ a suite of clothes & 2 yds. 


e e ° 6s. 


It. given to Goodman Port of North: ampton with the w ench . ° . _ 


Thus far the parish had expended 
over and above the proceeds of the 
sale the sum of 5s. 74d. 

But we will now turn to some- 
thing more agreeable to contem- 
plate. The Poor-law of Elizabeth 
allowed the overseers to build 
cottages on the waste of the parish, 
with the consent of the Lord of the 
Manor, for the benefit of poor people 
needing a home,—the statute already 
referred to notwithstanding. 

In 1632, accordingly, we find the 
overseers helping to build a cottage 
for one Mistress Waterhouse, who 
had seen better days—being, in fact, 
the widow of the curate—one of 
whose children we meet with after- 
wards as bound apprentice by 
the parish to a tradesman, another 
as working in the place as a day 
Jabourer. We should have hoped 


Pd. to Clarke & Mowerby for making the walls at iiijd, the yeard . . 


to gather much from these entries 
illustrative of the ordinary habita- 
tions of the poor, their cost and 
scale and arrangements. But the 
hope is in great measure disap- 
pointed ; as much of the work and 
material seems to have been given 
by the neighbours. The masons 
employed and the thatchers are 
paid 1s. per day; the labourers, on 
this occasion, 8d. Very small 
part of the building seems to have 
been masonry: the greater portion 
having evidently consisted of the 
work which is still called ‘ tearing, 

, of mud and sand mixed with 
rushes. The dimensions also of the 
cottage may be approximately de- 
termined from the following extract 
by those who are arithmetically 
inclined :— 


9 ° 


So again, in 1641, there is a house built for one Grey, some of the 
items of which are worth observing :— 
Paid for 9 poles for Grey’s house ° . ° 
It. pd. for tearing of the howse & chimney . ° 
It. pd. for mowing of rushes & for digging of mortar 
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It, to John Keyning for thaching 3 days 
It. for serving of him 3 dayes . 
It. pd. for beards for the dore e ‘ 
It. pd. for a staple for the dore 


We forbear to multiply details of 
this sort, as we have other matters 
which we must examine also. 
Only before we pass on, it may be 
acceptable to adduce a few more 
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particulars of the ‘ Umfrey children’ 
and the ‘Dunkley children, before 
they pass out of sight altogether. 
Here are a few entries extracted 
from the following years :— 


1629,—Pd. to Toby Basse for tripping of John Umfrey’s shoes . . 
It. pd. for cloth for to make all the children reparrell 
It. pd. for 2 skins to make the boyes pocketts  . 
It. pd. for a hundred of nailes for their shoes ° 
It. pd. for the boye’s indentures making . . 
1632.—Paid for 8 calfe skins to make the boyes clothes 
It. pd. for 4 skins to line their clothes . 
It. pd. for a payre of stockings for Umfrey’s boye 
It. pd. for two elles and a halte of canvasse ° 
It. pd. for two yardes and a halfe of white cotton 
1633.—Kecd. of my lord’s pourser for the ij boyes which bought 2 hattes & 
on pear of houghs . 
It. pd. to Rich, Kening for ms aking the iij children clowes ° 
1634.—It. pd. for tarr for the =e heades, & for cloth to make them 
rappers ° . ° e ° 
1635. —It. payd for pockets & for points for - boyes ‘ 
It. * for 2 whyte loaves for the boyes when they went, before 
the Justices . 


HK OCOOO Ann OW 


He 


of 


Our expenses at the meeting : . ° * 


This appearance of the two boys 
before the justices, when they ate 
the two white loaves (no small treat 
to them, probably, poor little fel- 
lows), was apparently for the pur- 
pose of binding them apprentices to 
some tradesman; though the ex- 
pense of the premiums was not, in 
this instance, borne by the parish. 


3 


It is, however, one of the best fea- 
tures of the case we are considering, 
that the pauper children seem very 
often to have been apprenticed by 
the parish to some respectable trade ; 
and this with some real care for 
their welfare. Thus, in 1648, the 
following entry occurs :— 


648.—Paid to William bennit of Killesby & his wife for the maintenance 
of a childe of Robert Hartes, her name is Frances Hart for 
seven years to finde it meate & drinke & clothinge washyng & 
ringinge, and to teach it to learn the testament and to knit and 
to make bone lace, three poundes ten shillinges. and further 
the said William bennit is to a lowe it two shutes of cloath at 


the end of seven yeares accomting from this daye 


Not a very good bargain, one 
would say, for the said William 
Bennit and his wife, who (we may 
hope) had some personal interest 
i the child. But it is, neverthe- 
less, rather a pleasing transaction 
to revert to. ‘The parish, it must 
be confessed, had taken care of it- 


1645.—Received for an old feather bed . 
Received for a hatte & an old pillow. 
Recd, for a pott hanger . ° e 
Red. for a cettle & an old coffer 


But we" must now conclude this 
pat of the subject; stating only 


5 


3 10 


° 


self already, even before making 
the specified agreement with Wil- 
liam Bennit; for we find, three 
years before, that the poor widow 
Harte’s goods had been sold by 
auction at the village Cross. Here 
are some of the prices which they 
fetched :— 


6 
4 


. . . 
. . . . . 


3 


that at the end of the century, the 
expenses of maintaining the poor, in 
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a parish perhaps of 400 inhabitants, 
seldom amount to £19 or £20 per 
annum. 

This parish, however, was, in some 
respects, as has been mentioned, an 
exceptional one. The great family 
at the Hall, whose occasional gifts, 
like that of ‘old John of Nobottle, 
have already been exemplified, pro- 
vided liberal employment, and some- 
times kept (as we know from other 
£65 5.—Received & distributed money that 

for that was given to the poor 


The law of settlement is one 
which has varied very much from 
time to time, and which is by no 
means, even now, in a satisfactory 
state. Without going into details, it 
may be observed here that the rules 
in this matter, which seem on the 
whole to have been just and fair in 
the original poor-law of Elizabeth, 
were altered after the Restoration of 
1660, in a way which was produc- 
tive of great annoyance, and injus- 
tice also. Amongst other things, it 
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sources) a list of pensioners of their 
own; besides that they occasionally 
sent a handsome sum to the church- 
wardens for general use, and that, 
at the funeral of sundry members of 
the family, alms were distributed 
among the poor, amounting in one 
case to nearly £20. One singular 
entry also shall be mentioned on 
account of its strangeness— 


a bull hide and tallow was solde 
by my lady . ° ° e E.2 


was competent for a man to obtain 
a settlement on the parish by forty 
days’ residence or scrvice there, 
which he could, of course, often 
manage to contrive unobserved; 
and the only remedy for the parish 
officers, if they found any such 
danger impending, was to get an 
order from the justices and ‘have 
the offender away.’ The following 
entries refer to proceedings of this 
sort :— 


1680,—Our charges at Ester Sessions concerning Samuel Marriot inhabiting our parisi 


April 20 


The Aturneys fee . ° ° 
Paid for an order at Sessions . 
Pd. for a copy of that order. 


& 21st. 


Paid for too warants for Samuel Mariot =. . . ‘ 
Spent when we went to the Aturney, and for the onder, & when we 
went for the copy of that order, and our own charges both of us 


too days at Sessions . ° 


Pd. Samuel Mariots charges for his Dy: it to Goody Chapman i e 
1682.—For going to the Justice with John M: aynards Shepherd ° . 
For a horse that caried him and a man that went with him. > 


We have been occupied so long 
with the overseers’ accounts, that it 
will be necessary to be more brief 
with those of the churchwardens’, 
though of more importance. The 
churchwardens were unquestionably 
the chief officers of the parish. Even 
in the administration of the poor-law 
the overseers were only their col- 
leagues and associates. By autho- 
rity of the churchwardens the rates, 
for whatever purposes, were appor- 
tioned and raised. And these rates 
formed for the most part a single 
consolidated fund, upon which all 


claims whatsoever devolving 0 
the parish were indiscriminately 
charged. Instead even of poor-rates, 
it was a common thing for the over- 
seers to receive from the church- 
wardens a certain sum for the relief 
of the poor out of the rates (or 
‘ levies,’ as they were called), which 
had been collected for general pur- 
poses. All sorts of fish, too, fell 
into the net of these same church- 
wardens, and were treated as fish 
lawfully acquired, as the following 
extracts will help to show :— 


1616.—Received of the good wyffe ee that was gevene by Brown, 


knave of the town , 


xxd. 


Received of Jone Andrew ij bell- -r10pes s geven by her husbande to the 


towne, 


1626.—Received of John Mumford for lying [i.¢., being bur‘ed.] in the church 


iijs. ijd. 
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Moreover, in the eye of the law, 
the churchwardens were, as now, a 
corporation: they could hold pro- 
perty in right of their office, for pur- 
poses of trust; town-lands, there- 
fore,if there were any belonging to 
the community, were vested in them, 
and the proceeds expended as we 
shall presently see. For they 
were identical with the ancient 
‘townsmen, —the heads of the 
township; the chiefs of the little 
commonwealth ; the consuls of the 
rural republic. 

Through them the parish received 
the communications made to it from 
the powers of the realm: not only 
from the bishop and other eccle- 
siastical superiors, but from the 
Lords of the Council and from 
Majesty itself. It is in the church- 
wardens’ accounts, therefore, that 
we must look for any notices of 
public events, and matters of gene- 
ral concern by which all parishes 
alike were affected. 

One duty imposed upon them by 
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the Government was, to aid in the 
maintenance of prisoners in the 
county towns; for which purposes 
the justices at Quarter Sessions were 
empowered to rate every parish in 
the county, to an amount not greater 
than sixpence, and not less than a 
penny a week. Nor was it only the 
county prisons which were thus 
maintained. The Marshalsea prison, 
and the Queen’s Bench in London, 
were partly supported in the same 
way by the provisions of Elizabeth's 
poor-law: and eight years before 
(35 Eliz. 4), it had been enacted 
that soldiers and sailors disabled in 
the service of the kingdom, should 
be pensioned with funds raised in 
the same manner throughout the 
realm, according to assessments 
made by the magistrates at the 
Quarter Sessions, and payable, in 
every parish, by the churchwardens. 
Entries of all these, and some similar 
payments, we find in the church- 
wardens’ accounts, at the very 
beginning of the century. 


1601.—Paid for the maymed soldiers for vij weekes being the Treenity 


Sessions ° 


It. pd. for the Jayle for the same tyme . ‘ 


ae ay xiiijd. 
: xiiijd. 


It. pd.efor the Marshallsey and the Quene’s Bench at a pene a weeke, vijd. 
It. pd. for the soldiers going into Ireland the xj May . ° : Xijs. 


_It. pd. for the greate & smalle p.viggion r June . » . . 


It was, we suppose, by the right 
of ‘provision’ or purveyance, that 
soldiers on their march upon the 
Queen’s service were thus made 
chargeable upon the parts of the 
country through which they were 
passing. As the century advances, 
these sort of charges disappear from 
the books; a better system of tax- 
ation, under parliamentary au- 
thority, having been substituted for 
them,—except during the arbitrary 
encroachments of Charles I.: and 
the chief burden that falls on the 
rates arises from licences, briefs, 
and letters of request. We are so 
entirely relieved of such matters in 
these days, that it may be well to 
explain what is meant by them; 
and, for that purpose, to say some- 
thing first about the vagrancy laws 
of former times. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., and 
notably after the dissolution of the 
monasteries, the country was so 

VOL, LXX, NO, COCCXVIII. 
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overrun and so plagued with beg- 
gars, tramps, and the like, that laws 
of great severity were passed by the 
King and Parliament to check the 
evil. Confinement in the stocks or 
in the pillory, whipping, branding 
with a hot iron, mutilation, and 
(after repeated offences) even death 
itself, were the punishments by 
which the legislature sought,to deter 
transgressors. The statute 1 Edw. 
VI., c. 3 (though never, we believe, 
enforced), added the punishment of 
slavery to the list of penalties, 
leaving them still to culminate in 
death. An incorrigible beggar might 
be. branded with an S, and handed 
over in proprietorship to a master 
as a slave. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth it is difficult to trace how much 
of this former legislation was actu- 
ally in force. But it seems still to 
have been the law in these matters, 
that no person might beg except 
with a licence from the magistrates 
NN 
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or other authorities specifying the 
local limits within which the bearer 
was permitted to ask for charity. 
Transgressors of this regulation 
were liable to many of the punish- 
ments just specified, if not to all. 
Although penalties were imposed 
by statute upon parishes neglecting 
to put these laws in execution, they 
never seem to have been enforced 
to any great extent, not even after 
Elizabeth’s poor-law had done 
something to save unhappy creatures 
from starvation in their own homes ; 
and in 1610 a better measure was 
passed than one of mere threats and 
barbarous repression. It was enacted 
(7 Jas. I., c. 4), that houses of cor- 
rection should be established in 
every county, to which vagrants and 
beggars who persisted in breaking 
the law were to be sent, and kept to 
hard work in return for food and 
lodging thus provided. The duty 
was imposed on the justices of the 
peace of seeing this law strictly in- 
forced; and they were to meet to- 
gether twice a year or more, to in- 
sure its better execution. To avoid 
committal to the house of correction, 
therefore, it was still necessary to 
be armed with a licence; and such 
licences were in certain cases issued 
by the authorities. Besides licences, 
passes also, or passports, were issued 
by the Privy Council and by the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland and others ; 
and the passengers (as they were 
called), who bore these documents 
could claim the right in some cases 
of being conveyed through the limits 
of each parish at the expense of the 
parishioners. This would be the 


1612,—Paid to a blinde man that was a minister 
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case, however, only on the great 
lines of road—the King’s highway. 
The parish of which we are speak- 
ing, being out of the line, would be 
much less troubled by such claims, 
perhaps not troubled at all; but in 
the books of another in the neigh- 
bourhood are numerous instances of 
cripples conveyed at the parish ex- 
pense into one of the two townships 
lying next to it either way on the 
great road to London. But even out- 
of-the-way places came in for a hand- 
some share of people going through 
the country with licences; all of 
whom had their claims on the parish 
officers. And besides these were 
‘briefs’ and ‘letters of request, 
issued by the Court of Chancery, the 
Council, &e., asking, and indeed 
commanding, charity for distressed 
individuals or distressed localities, 
For all these things the churchwar- 
dens were answerable; and in ou 
parish the sum total of these ex- 
penses far exceeded sometimes the 
cost of maintaining its own poor. In 
the year 1618, for instance, there ar 

twenty-six of these entries, including 
such cases as ‘the churches and chap- 
pells in Cumberland,’ and as parishes 
in Kent and Essex, *‘ where the 
p.ish church was fallen into ruin 
and decay:’ in the year 1675 (to 
take an example near the end of the 
century), thirty-three entries; and 
even when but little was given each 
time, the number of cases would tell 

Let us see some specimens of th 

sort of things for which the parish 
money went; many of which convey 
a strange impression of what was 
going on in the world:— 


i . xijd. 


1613.—Paid to a poore wooman that had lysanes, being perished with fyer . xviijd. 
1614.—Pede to a pore man that had his son taken prisoner with the 
Turks . ° ‘ ijs. vid. 
1615.—Pd. to a breefe, one ths ut. was s taken prisoner & ransomed by the 
Spaniers ° ° ° ° ° 
Pd. to a poore blinde man which was a woolman, and 1 was robbed of 
his shoppe. ° ° xijd. 
1616,—Pd. to a poore man that had losses upon the seas one thousand tow 
hundred pounds, & his tongue cut fourth of his head 
1617,.—Pd, to a breefe for Vergeney ; ‘ 
It. pd. to a breefe for on Johannes Mhotes a Xn, Grecian passing 
towards Candia, taken by the gallies belonging to Tunis . 
Pd. to one Richard Nicholas of Waltham in the county of Lester ahs 
had many crosses and hindrances 
Brief for Northampton. St. Giles : 
1619.—Pd, to one who had the Kings broad seale , 


ijs. vjd. 
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1619.—Brief which came from St. Dunstan’s in the yeaste of London wh, is 


fallen in to want & poverty 


1621.—Pd, to a poor man that had a pass. Came out of Eyrland 


° ° xijd, 
: ° vjd. 


1623,—Brief which came from Henley upon Thames, where two barges were 


drowned x Maye. 


‘ ° ijs. 


{ Pd. to a poore man & his wife & cheeldren that came out of W ales. . viijd. 
1625.—P d. for a briefe which weare for Religion . ° ° ‘ ‘ xviijd, 


1626,—Pd, to x Irish people which came out of Ireland . 


- ° xijd, 


It. to 3 souldiers which served under the K, of Denmark ‘ xviijd, 
1629.—Pd. to a poore man by consent of the p.ish in the church : Io 


1630.—Pd. to a poore man that had the king’s evil 
1631.—Pd. to 2 poore men that had letters pattens 


° e 6 
. 3 


Pd, to one that had 2 breathrens taken by the Turkes e 6 


1634.—Given to 3 creeples & 2 children 16 Aug. . 


Pd. to a lame man & foure more that had a letter from the Privie 


Counsell i; . 


Paid to a man that had loss by surety sheepe 


Pd. to a letter of request wh, came from Woolston in 1 W arwerksh. 


with the towne’s consent . 


1635.—Pd. to a letter of request which came 2 from the coale pitt 
1639,—Paid to a man which came with a passe & a gide 
To Widow Smyth of Branston for letters of request 


We have now got to the very eve 
of the civil war between Charles I. 
and the Parliament; and we forbear 
to give the similar extracts during 
that period, as the condition of the 
midland counties during that time 
would be a subject large enough 
for separate treatment. Let us pass 
on to other matters. 

The great expenses recorded by 
the churchwardens are (as may be 
supposed) those incurred for the 
repairs of the church and for the 
maintenance of divine service. But 
before it be forgotten, let one 


1661.—Paid to Edw. Chapman and 


i st of the entries have little but 
local interest ; though some of them 
(if we had time to dwell on them), 
afford curious illustrations of the 
state of society in those days, and 
the way in which people did busi- 
ness. It is worth mentioning as a 
thing hardly to be anticipated, that 
the village had a church clock as 
early as 1614; which was always 
getting out of order, however, and 
nee ding what they called a ‘clock- 
dresser’ tocome and mend it. Also 
it is still more surprising to find 
that as early as 1603, and “probably 

earlier, it possessed an organ (the 

‘orgynes,’ as it is called); for play- 
ing on which, one William Stockton 
received a salary of iijs. ixd. quar- 


2 others for a foxes head . 
1663.—Paid for one old foxe and 4 young ones. 

16 7, —Paid Jacob Lucas of Hadon for a fox he take in Buckby bushes 
1675.—Paid to Nobottle men for killing 6 foxes 


. . . 


- . . 


. . . 10 


smaller matter be mentioned, of 
which the churchwardens took 
charge, and which, besides the 
singularity of its connexion with 
their office, seems peculiarly in- 
appropriate to the district of the 
Quorn and Pytchley hunts. We 
mean the destruction of foxes. This 
seems to have gone on with peculiar 
virulence after the Restoration, when 
one would have supposed that a 
taste for such sport might have 
begun to grow. Here are some 
instances :— 


. . 3 
. + 3 
e . I 


° ° e ° ° 60 


terly ; and for some cords to which 
was spent in 1606 the sum of 2d. It 
is not likely that many villages pos- 
sessed either clock or organ; both 
of these things being probably due 


‘to the proximity of a nobleman’s 


mansion. But we think we may 
venture to say that one other par- 
ticular that strikes us in these ac- 
counts would have been equally 
striking at any other place; and 
that is the amount of the glazier’s 
bill. Year after year there is a 
number of squares of glass needing 
to be replaced far exceeding any- 
thing which we hear of now: e. ¢., 
‘ Paid to the glazier for mending 
the windows, about Allhallowtide, 
il. 8s., at 1d. the quarry.’ And as 
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there were no parish schools in 
those days, and as the churchwar- 
dens and the constable could not 
always be about, we shall hardly 
be far wrong if we conclude that the 
boys who played in the church- 
yard did not always leave the stones 
in their natural state of repose ; and 
that perhaps it might have been as 
well if some of them had gone with- 
out those pockets which the over- 
seers took so much pains to supply 
to the pauper children whom they 
clothed. 

And now let us go inside the 
church. It is curious to find 
how much can be traced of the 
arrangements there: and what was 
the case in one church was probably 
to be found for the most part in 
all others in the neighbourhood. 
Here is a roll, preserved in the 
parish chest. It is a list drawn up 
in 1606, of the adult inhabitants, 
arranged and signed by the patron, 
rector, and churchwardens of the 


parish, and by the Chancellor of 


the diocese. It settles the exact 
place where each one is to sit in 
church ; not only where there was 
a seat at their service, be it re- 
membered, but where they are to sit. 
The men and the women are ar- 
ranged separately, not on opposite 
sides of the aisles, but divided by 
the central passage running from the 
north to the south doors. And what 
is more curious, there is a separate 
place assigned to the men ‘ who 
have married into their fathers’ 
houses.’ This roll derives a fresh 
significance from the date at which 
it “appeared—just after the promul- 


1611.—Paid for putting in our bill for communicants : 
1616.— Spent with delivering up a bill of all the comm, that they had re- 
according to the canons at Easter 


ceived the commn, 


And now let us notice another 
matter, remarking first, however, 
that it was just as bad under the 
Presbyterians as under the Epis- 
copalian Church, just as bad when 
the prayerbook and the surplice 
had disappeared as when they 
were in the ascendant. This is 


Paid for vij quarts of Malmsey wine against Ester day 


the cost of bread provided on the 
same occasion being iijd.! Seven 
quarts of wine for one communion, 
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gation of the canons of 1604. By 
those canons, it will be remembered, 
it is ordered that every one should 
regularly attend his parish church, 
there remaining during the whole 
time of divine service ; and the duty 
was imposed on the churchwardens 
and their assistants of seeing that 
this was done, and of presenting the 
names of those parishioners who per- 
sisted in absenting themselves, after 
due admonition, to be dealt with by 
the ecclesiastical authorities accord- 
ing to ;law. Those were days when 
the ecclesiastical law had no trifling 
power ; especially under a very strict 
bishop, as here. The same Chan- 
cellor who took care that this roll 
was drawn up, doubtless did as 
much for other places also, and kept 
the churchwardens everywhere up 
to their duty as far as he could. 
We have thus an instructive in- 
stance of the practice, as well as the 
theory of Church principles in those 
days, and can hardly be surprised 
at the growth of Puritanism in the 
midland. It was worse still that 
people should be forced to attend 
the communion; but such was also 
the case. By those same canons of 
1604 it was ordered that all the 
parishioners should attend the 
Lord’s table three times a year at 
least, whereof one to be Easter; 
defaulters, as in the former case, to 
be presented by the churchwardens 
that they might be proceeded against 
according to ecclesiastical law. And 
that this rule was by no means a 
dead letter we see by the followiug 
entries in the accounts :— 


- iiijd. 
« ijd. 


the excessive consumption of wine 
at the communion; so excessive 
that there seems to be no expla 
nation for it but that those who 
were obliged to come there, received 
this indulgence as a kind of reward 
for attendance. In 1601, we find 
the entry— 


; ° : . vijs 
in a parish of perhaps 200 adults, six 


other quarts having been provided 
the Sunday before! This 1s suflici- 
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ently scandalous ; but in 1607 (the 
year after the roll was made), the 
entry for the communion wine at 
Easter is for xix quarts, the price 
being the same, and the parish 
clerk having to make three several 
journeys to the neighbouring mar- 
ket town to fetch it! Im 1612 the 
charge is 228. 2d.; in 1631, £1 8s. 
This is the highest figure we have 
observed ; and it may not represent 
a larger quantity than other years; 
but at least it isan astounding item. 
There may be some explanation for 
this matter less disgraceful than 
that which first occurs to us. But 
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in any case, when we remember 
that £1 8s. in those days was equi- 
valent perhaps to £4 now—and 
more than that, for the purchase of 
wine, which was then almost duty 
free— (sack was in 1632, 9d. per 
quart by proclamation), it is a most 
significant fact that the parish was 
allowing this waste or this profa- 
nation at a time when the over- 
seers of the poor were expend- 
ing only some £6 or £7 per annum, 
and when we find such an entry as 
follows in their accounts, taken from 
this very year 1631, as if they were 
recording a most virtuous action :— 


Received of Croly’s goodes which were solde at the Crosse and laide out for 
the wench with her Unckles and her Auntes consent, every penny 


again, thesumof , 7 


xViijs. 


A few more entries bearing on the expenses of the church are worth 


observing : 


1609.—Paid for a paper booke to write in the names of all straunge preachers 


It was not by any means every min- 
ister who could preach in those 
times, or who attempted to do so. 
Some of the ‘straunge preachers’ 
1606.—To a preacher ‘ ‘ 

1609.—Paid to a preacher the viij day 


or (what must not be omitted) :— 


1606,—For a preacher that came from Tocester, called Wyse Thomas . 


The pulpit in those days (as will 
be remembered) was furnished with 
an hour glass, that the preacher 


of January . 


vjd. 
who came were paid by the parish 
for their pains. Here are some 
instances :— 


. xs, 
iiijs. 


‘ ijs. ivd. 


might regulate the length of his 
sermon. So we have in 1601 :— 


Paid to John Basse for an eiren for to hold up the hour-glasse, & a bar for 


to hold up the pulpit top. . 


xxd, 


. . . . . 


And again in 1652 (when the Presbyterians were in possession) :— 


Paid for an howre glasse for the Church 


Or lastly, to quote two or three 
entries concerning that much-con- 
tested vestment, the surplice, which 


1606,—Paid for a pound of sope to wash the surplis at our first entrance 
1630,—Paid for eighte yards of cloath for a new surplis . 


_ The pound of soap and the wash- 
ing is of course of constant occur- 
rence, but disappear, equally of 
course, in the time of the Common- 
wealth. At the Restoration of 
Charles II., however, the ‘sourplis’ 
makes its appearance again, costing 
this time (1661) £2 13s. 6d. new (for 


the collar of it 


° ° ‘ ° . xd, 


figures duly every year in the 
churchwardens’ accounts :— 


‘ ivd, 
; « 2 6 


surplices were evidently at a pre- 
mium in the market), and is com- 
mitted to the care of Goody Fisher, 
wife of the parish clerk, to wash; 
and one of the last entries which we 
have noted in the churchwardens’ 
book for this century is:— 


[1679.]—Paid to Goody Fisher for mending the surplie, and for hollon to line 
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The parish clerk was, it need not 
be observed, at least as important an 
officer in those times as now; but 
he seems to have been very shabbily 
paid: his salary in this parish, at 
least, being only vs. iijd. per annum. 
Of this sum a portion varying from 
8d. to 1s., or 18. 4d., @ year, Was 
allowed him for the important duty 
of ‘whipping the dogs out of the 
church.’ It is quite edifying to see 
with what regularity this duty is 
insisted on and paid for. The 
animals in question are indeed 
designated (or rather spelt) very 
differently by successive church- 
wardens, being variously written as 
dogs, doqges, doges, doogs, and dodges 
(the latter name, by the way, being 
probably as well-deserved as any); 
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and the process to which they were 
subjected is variously described as 
whipping, wiping, and weeping 
(words all of them which probably 
convey some portion of the truth), 
But, however described, the thing 
continues the same. All else is 
changed py the great revolutions of 
the century. The king’s arms are 
set up, pulled down, and set up 
again; the prayer-book is taken 
away, and once more is reinstated; 
the surplice gives place to the 
black Geneva gown, and then again 
returns; the office itself of parish 
clerk is even lost for a time, or 
shorn of its functions; but this re- 
mains unchanged; and in 1649 as 
in 1601, in 1661 as in 1649, we find 
in the churchwardens’ books : 


To George Fisher [or whoever it may be] for whipping the dogs for one year I 0 


Let us notice in conclusion some 
little matters which possess some 
interest of their own, and suggest 
reflections on the state of society in 
those days, and the notions which 
prevailed. We havespoken already 
of the importance and superiority 
which parish offices conferred in the 
times we write of, upon those who 
bore them in their little commu- 
nities. But this superiority did not 
always show itself, it is to be feared, 
in that elevation of mind which 
scorned to be at charges to the 
parish in any way, or to entail any 
sort of expense. In the first place 
both the churchwardens and the 
overseers claimed a payment every 
year for keeping their accounts. 
Even when the writing took but 
half a page, they must be paid for it. 


Even in the famous year when the 
expenditure of the four overseers was 
2s. 11d., 6d. of this was charged for 
keeping of the book ; and in previous 
years, when there are perhaps three 
pages, it is 2s. 6d. There was this 
reason for the charge, it is true, that 
these parish potentates were often 
unable, to all appearance, to cipher 
or to write for themselves, and were 
obliged to employ a secretary. But 
even when they do the work them- 
selves, they still are remunerated. 
Some of them also evidently set a 
proper value on the time which they 
gave to their duties, and expected 
that its value should be recognised 
by others also. We have an early 
instance of this in the church- 
wardens’ book for 1606; where, after 
this entry, 


Paid to John Worley & Thos. Alybonde for making the North doore of the 


Church, and for nayles 


occurs the following additional item : 


> 
. 


iijs. xd. 


For going to the Church when the doores were amaking to see the workes 


go forward, my charges 


Pretty well this, 3s. rod. for the work, 
1s, 6d. for looking on! So, among 


xviijd, 


the churchwardens’ payments, are 
these entries :— 


1616.—Spent when we went to Leaster for our sellves and for our horses for 


_ five days going and coming home [30 miles distant. ] . 
1633.—Spent when we went to Mr. Lane’s & Mr. Feancis for the good of the 


towne ,. 


. xxiijs. vjd. 


. ° . . Ir 0 


1635.—Spent when we look for tymber for the bells, ourselves and our 


horses 2 dayes apeece 


. 


e . ° ‘ ° 6 0 
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The word ‘ spent, it must be ob- 
served, always refers to money laid 
out on eating or drinking; old 
Rugbeians will-remember the an- 
cient use of the word in the time- 
hallowed institutions of ‘ spending- 
houses.’ And though it was fair 
enough that the necessary expenses 
incurred in the transaction of 
business should not fall on the offi- 
cials, it must be confessed that the 
latter often took good care of them- 
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selves, and that sometimes some 
rather queer occasions were selected 
for spending. We have seen some 
few such instances. Many more 
might be adduced. We will take 
the most striking example. 

The following are extracted from 
the accounts of 1670, when it seems 
that one of the church bells had to 
be cast afresh, and after casting met 
with an accident when it was hung 
up again :— 


1670.—Paid for our carges when we lay at Cakecome [Chalcomb by Ban- 


bury], and for our horses, and upon the way & going to Cakecome, 
and coming home again. 
Spert when we » agreed with [the bell founder] to cast the bell & when 
he came another time ° . 
Spent when we made the writings for us and our horses & for writing 
of them ° ° 
Spent when the bell- founder came to tell us s when to bring the bell. 
Spent when we agreed with the bell-founder ° . 
Spent when we tooke the bell down . . . : . . 
Spent when we loaded the bell in the carte . . ‘ 
Spent when we came home of the men which hope us s unloade the 
bell . . e ° ° ° e ° 
Spent when the bell was hung up in the steple . . 
Spent when the bell-founder chipt the bell . ° 
Spent when the bell-hanger mended the hanging of the bell in the 
steple . ‘ . . 6 
Spent when we pi aid the bell-founder his last money ° 2 6 
Paid to one for going to call the churchwardens to come to the bell- 


founders at Pooleys two times . 


This is the worst specimen which 
occurs in the parish books. The 


; . ; ° ; 6 


accounts for the year are summed 
up in this peculiar fashion :— 


The sum toatall of our receipts this year 1670 for the church of 
money which was due this yeare and of rente which was behind 


and money 


The sum of our payments is 


So there remains from the towne due to us . 


Retributive justice rejoices to add 
that the items specified, and some 
others besides, have been marked in 
the book by the inspecting magis- 
trates, with huge sprawling crosses 
set against them; and that, instead 
of receiving £4 1s. 6d. from the town, 
the gentlemen who made this claim 
had torefund something considerable 
out of their own pockets. 

It was not without cause that 
the officials mention both the occa- 
Sion for expenditure of this na- 
ture, and also (as they invariably 
do) the visitors in whose company 
the money was ‘spent. Pooley’s 
of course was the public-house of 
the village; we have seen’ the 
name before, when the owner was 


. 


which was left of casting the bell and money which 
we had of Pattie which was chipt out of the bell amounts to 


28 18 4 
32 17 10 
. . . ° sf SS 


. . . . . 


presented at the manorial court 
for ‘ breaking the size of ale.’ For 
it was actually contrary to law 
in those days for any inhabitants of 
the place to sit and spend at an 
ale-house, unless they had a good 
excuse for being there. A statute 
was passed in 1604 (2 Jas. I. c. 9) 
and remained in force (nominally at 
least) throughout the century, for- 
bidding the keepers of ale-houses to 
allow their customers to remain in 
the house drinking and spending 
their money. Public-houses, said 
the law, were intended for the use 
of travellers; and the regular in- 
habitants of the place had no 
business there except during the 
hour of dinner, unless they were 
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invited by visitors and travellers to 
stay with them as their companions, 
Keepers of ale-houses allowing cus- 
tomers to loiter and tipple were to 
be fined ros. for each offence, the 
money to go to the poor of the pa- 
rish; and the customers themselves 
thus transgressing might be fined 
3s. 4d. for such transgression; or 
failing payment, were to be put for 
four hours in the parish stocks. 
We can hardly suppose that this 
law was very often or very strictly 
enforced ; but still we see the reason 
why the parish officers, when re- 
cording what they had spent at Ali- 
bone’s or Pooley’s, in books which 
the justices had to look over, took 
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good care to add that they had spent 
the money in Mr. So-and-so’s com- 
pany. 

We havenothing to add by way 
of moral to this article; but we 
think that it will suggest some re- 
flections, gossiping and fragmen- 
tary though it may be. It would 
be easy to multiply extracts to 
a much greater length; but our 
readers will probably agree with 
us that we have said enough. We 
hope they will also agree with us 
in thinking that old parish account- 
books are worth looking over and 
preserving; and we trust that some 
may be induced elsewhere to do 
with them as we have done. 





